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DEDICATION. 


tiom_and aj often widicd me to devote my leiTair- 

hour* to the drawing up an Indian fyftem. You can 
witnefs, that what 1 now fend into the world, was 
compafcd more from a regard to your rcqueft, than any 
forward deiirc of mj own. The prolpeS of your pa¬ 
tronage tnfpired me to write,, and it is no finall plea- 
fare and honour to me, that fuch competent judges 
of the fev'cral particular* now jH-efented to public view> 
cxprcfTcd thcmfelvc* with fo much approbation of the 
content*. 

You well know the uprightnefe of my intentions as 
to the information here given, and that truth hath been, 
zny grand ftandard. I may have erred in the application 
of the rites and cuftoms of the Indians to their origfa 
and defeent—and may have drawn feme conclufions,. 
exceeding the given evidence—but candor will excufe 
the laftguage of integrity: and when the genuine prin¬ 
ciple*, cuAoms, &c. of the Indians are known, it 
will be caficr afterwards for perfons of folid learning, 
and free from fccular cares, to trace their origin, clear 
up the remaining difficulties, and producqamore perfed:. 
hiftory. ' • , 

Should' my performance be in the Icaft degree inftru- 
mental to promote an accurate inveftigation and knowledge 
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of the American Indians — their civilization ~ and the 
happy fettlement of the fertile lands around them, I 
lhall rejoice; and the public will be greatly obliged to 
you, as your requeft incited to it j and to you I am alfo 
indebted for many interefting particulars, and valuable 
obfervations. 

I embrace this opportunity, of paying a public tefti- 
mony of my gratitude, for your many favours to me. 
Permit me alfo to ^ celebrate your public Ipirit — 
your zealous and faithful fcrvice of your country — 
your focial and domeftic virtues, &c. which have en¬ 
deared you to all your acquaintance, and to all who 
have heard your names, and make you more illu- 
ftrious, than can any high founding titles. All who know 
you, will readily acquit me of fervility and flattery, in 
this addrefs. Dedications founded on thefe motives, are 
the difgrace of literature, and an infult to common fenle. 
There are too many inftances of this proftitution in 
Great Britain, for it to be fuffered in America. Num¬ 
bers of high feated patrons are praifed for their divine 
wifdom and godlike virtues, and yet the whole empire is 
difeontented, and America in ftrong convulfions. 

May you long enjoy your uflial calm and prolperity 1 
that fo the widow, the fatherlels, and the ftranger may 
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always joyfully return (as in paft years) from your hof- 
pitable houfes—while this Dedication ftands as a fmall 
proof of that fincere attachment with which I am, 

Gentlemen, 

’ :i 

Your moft obedient. 

Humble Servant, 

J.AMES ADAIR. 
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PREFACE.. 


T he following hiffory, and obfervationr, are the produdion. 

of one who hath been chiefly engaged in an Indian life ever, 
fincc the year 1735 : andmofl: of the pages were written among.l 
our old friendly Chikkafah, with whom.I firfl: traded in; the year! 
1744. Thefubjedls are intcrefting, as well as amufingj but neven 
was a literary work.begun and; carried*on with, more difadvantages.. 
The author was feparated by his fituation,, from the converfatioa 
of the ll^arned, and from any libraries — Frequently interrupted 
Jllfo by bufinefs, and obliged to concealrhis papers, through* the 
natural jealoufy of the natives; the traders letters of correfpond^ 
ence always excited their fufpicions, and often-gave offence.—Ano¬ 
ther difficulty I had. to encounter, was the fecrecy and clofenefs of 
the Indians as to thdr own affairs, and their prying difpofition 
into thofe of others—fo that there is no poflibility of, retirement, 
among thera^. 

A view of the dIfadvantages, of. my. fituation, made me reludant 
Jlo. comply with the earneft and repeated felicitations of many wor.- 
thy friends, to give the public an account of the Indian» nations 
with whom I had long refided, was fb intimately connedled, and 
•of whom fcarcely any thing-had yet beentpublilhed but romance, 

• and a mafs of fidion. My friends atlafl:. prevailed,, and on periH 
fing the fheets, they were pleafed to approve the contents, as con¬ 
veying^ true, information,. and general entertainment. Having no 
ambition to appear in the world as an author,, and. knowing that 
my hiflory differed effentially from all former publications of the 
'kind; I firff refolved to fupprefs'my name; but my friends advifed! 
me to own the work, and' thus it* is tendered to the public, 
in the prefent form., 
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The performance, hath doubtlefs imperfedions, humanum ejl 
£rrare. Some readers may think, there is too much of what re¬ 
lates to myfelf, and of the adventures of fmall parties among the 
Indians and traders. But minute circumftances are often of great 
confequence, efpecially in difeovering the defeent and genius of a 
people—deferibing their manners and cuftoms—and giving proper 
ihformation to rulers at a diftance. I thought it better to be elleemed 
prolix, than to omit any thing that might be ufeful on thefe points, 
5 ome repetitions, which occur, were neceffary—The hiftory of the 
feveral Indian nations being fb much intermixed with each other, 
and their cuftoms fo nearly alike. • . 

\ > 

One great advantage my readers will here have ; I fat down tff 
draw the Indians on the fpot—had them many years (landing be¬ 
fore me,—and lived with them as a friend and brother. My inten¬ 
tions were pure when I wrote, truth hath been my flandard, and I 
have no finifler or mercenary views in publifhing. With inexpref- 
fible concern I read the feveral imperfedl and fabulous accounts of 
the Indians, already given to the world—Fidlion and conjedlure 
have no place in the following pa^es. The public may depend on 
the fidelity of the author, and that his deferiptions are genuine, 
though perhaps not fo polifhed and romantic as other Indian hifto- 
lies and accounts, they may have feen. 

My grand objefts, were to give the Literati proper and good ma¬ 
terials for tracing the origin of the American Indians—and to in¬ 
cite the higher powers zealoufly to promote the beft interefls of the 
Britifli colonies, and of the mother country. For vvhofe greatnefs 
and happinefs, I have the moft ardent defires. 

The whole of the work is refpedlully fubmitted to the candor 
and judgment of the impartial Public. 
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Ohfervatwns o?t the colour^ Jh>cipe^ temper^ and drefs of 
the Indians of America. 


HE Indians are of a copper or red-clay colour—and they-dc- 
i light in every thing, which they imagine may promote and increafe 
it: accordingly, they paint their faces with vermilion, as the belt 
and moft beautiful ingredient. If we confider the common laws of nature 
and providence, we (hall not be furprized at this cuftom 5 for every thing 
loves bell its own likenefs and place in the creation, and is difpofed to 
ridicule its oppofite. If a deformed Ton of burning Africa, was to paint the 
devil, he would not do it in black colours, nor delineate him v/ith a fhagged 
coarfe woolly head, nor with thick lips, a fhort flat nofe, or clumfy feet,, 
like thofe of a bear: his devil would reprefent one of a different nation or 
people. But was he to draw an agreeable pi< 5 lure,—according to the African 
talle, he would daub it all over with footy black. All the Indians are fo 
ftrongly attached to, and prejudiced in favour of, ,their own colour, that 
they think as meanly of the whites, as we poffibly can do of them. The 
Englifh traders among them, experience much of it, and are pften very glad 
to be allowed to pafs mufter with the Indian chieftains, as fellow-brethren 
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On the colour of the Indians of America* 

of the human fpecies. One inftance will fufHciently flicw in what flattering 
glafles they view themfelves. 

Some time paft, a large body of the Englifh Indian traders, on their way 
to the Choktah country, were efcorted by a body of Creek and Choktah 
warriors. The Creeks having a particular friendfhip for fome of the traders, 
who had treated them pretty liberally, took this opportunity to chide the 
Choktahs, before the traders, in a fmart though friendly way, for not 
allowing to the Englilh the name of human creatures:—for the general 
name they give us in their moft favourable warfpeches^ refembles that of 
a contemptible, heterogeneous animal 

The hotter, or colder the climate is, where the Indians have long refided, 
' the greater proportion have they either of the red, or white, colour. I took 
particular notice of the Shawano Indians, as they were pafling front the 
northward, within fifty miles of the Chikkafah country, to that of the 
Creeks ; and, by comparing them with the Indians which I accompanied ta 
their camp, I obferved the Shawano to be much; fairer than the Chikkafah 
though I am fatisfied, their endeavours to cultivate the copper colour^ 
were alike. Many incidents and obfervations lead me to believe, that the 
Indian colour is not natural *, but that the external difference between them 
and the whites, proceeds entirely from their cuftoms and method of living,, 
and not from any inherent fpring of nature; which will entirely overturn 
Lord Karnes’s whole fyftem of colour, and feparate races of men. 

That the Indian colour is merely accidental, or artificial, appears pretty 
evident. Their own traditions record them to have come to their prefenc 
lands by the way of the weft, from a far diftant country, and where thera 
was no variegation of colour in human beings; and they are entirely 
ignorant which was the firft or primitive colour.. Bcfides, their rites,, 
cuftoms, &c. as we fhall prefently fee, prove them to be orientalifts : and, 
as the difference of colour among the human fpecies, is one of the principal 
caufes of feparation, ftrife,. and bloodfhed, would it not greatly, refied on the 
goodnefs and juft-ice of the Divine Beings ignominioufly to brand numerous 
tribes and their pofterity, with a colour odious and hateful in the fight and 
opinion of thofe of a different colour.. Some writers have contended, from 

• S is not a npte of plurality with the Indians; when I mention therefore either their na¬ 
tional, on proper names, that common error is avoided,, which writers ignorant of their lan¬ 
guage condantly commit., 
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On the colour of the Indians of America. 

tlie diverfity of colour, that America was not peopled from any part of Afia, 
or of the old world, but that the natives were a feparate creation. Of this 
opinion, is Lord Karnes, and which he labours to eftablifli in his late pub¬ 
lication, entitled, Sketches of the Hifiory of Man, But his reafdhing on this 
point, for a local creation, is contrary both to revelation, and fafls. His 
chief argument, that “ there is not a fingle hair on the body of any American^ 
nor the kaft appearance of a beard,” is utterly deftitute of foundation, as 
can be attefted by all who have had any communication with them—-of this 
more prefently.—Moreover, to form one creation of whites^ a. fecond creation 
for the yellowsy and a third fpr the blacks^ is a weaknefs, of which infinite 
wifdom is incapable. Its operations are plain, eafy, conftant, and perfect* 
The variegation therefore of colours among the human race, depends upon 
a fecond caufe. Lord Karnes himfelf acknowledges, that “ the Spanifh in¬ 
habitants of Carthagena in South-America lofe their vigour and colour in a, 
few months.” 

We are informed by the anatomical obfervations of our American phyfi- 
cians, concerning the Indians, that they have difeerned a certain fine cowl, or 
web, of a red gluey fubflance, clofe under the outer (kin, to which it refledls 
the colour •, as the epidermis, or outer fkin, is alike clear in every different 
creature. And experience, which is the beft medium to difeover truth, gives 
the true caufe why this corpus mucofum, or gluifh web, is red in the Indians, 
and white in us; the parching winds, and hot fun-beams, beating upon 
their naked bodies, in their various gradations of life, neceffarily tarnifli 
their Ikins with the tawny red colour. Add to this, their conftanC 
anointing themfelves with bear’s oil, or greafe, mixt with a certain red root, 
which, by a peculiar property, is able alone, in a few,years time, to produce 
the Indian colour in thofe who are white born, and who have even advanced 
to maturity, Thefe metamorphofes I have often feen. 

At the Shawano main camp *, I faw a Penfylvanian, a white man by 
birth, and in profeOioh a chriftian, who, by the inclemency of the fun, 

• In the year 1747, I headed a company of the cheerfal, brave Chikkafah, with the 
eagles tails, to. the camp of the Shawano Indians, to apprehend one Peter Shartee, (a 
Frenchman) who, by his artful paintings, and the fupine condufl of the Penfylvanian govern¬ 
ment, had decoyed a large body of the Shawano from the Englifli, to the French, intereft. 
But fearing the confequences, he went round an hundred miles, toward the Checrake nation, 
with his family, and the head warriors, and thereby evaded the danger, 
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4 On the colour and temper of the Indians of America. 

and his endeavours of improving the red colour, was tarnifhed with as deep 
an Indian hue, as any of the camp, though they had been in the woodsi 
only the fpace of four years.. 

We may eafily conclude then, what a fixt change of colour, fnch a conv 
ftant method of life would produce : for the colour being once thoroughly 
eftablifhed, nature would, as it were, forget herfelf, not to beget her owa 
likenefe. Befides, may we not fuppofe, that the imagination can imprefs the 
animalculae, in the time of copulation, by its flrong fubtile power,, with at 
leaft fuch an external hmilitude, as we fpeakof B—The facred oracles, and 
chriftian regifters, as well as Indian traditions, fiipport the fentiment; — 
the colour of Jacob’s cattle refembled that of the peeled rods he placed be¬ 
fore them, in the time of conception. We have good authority of a Spanilh 
lady, who conceived, and was delivered, of a negro child, by means of a 
black pifliire that hung on the wall, oppofite to the bed where Ihe lay. There 
is a record among the Chikkafah Indians, that tells us of a white child with 
flaxen hair, born in their country, long before any white people appeared in 
that part of the world ; which they aferibed to the immediate power of the 
Deity imprefling her imagination in a dream. And the Philofophical Tranf- 
adions afliire us of two white children having been born of black parents. 
But waving all other arguments, the different method of living, conneded 
with the difference of climates, and extraordinary anointings and paintings, 
will effed both outward and inward changes in the human race, all round 
the globe: or, a different colour may be conveyed to the foetus by the 
parents, through the channel of the fluids, without the leaft variation of the 
original ftamina. For, though the^ laws of nature cannot be traced far, 
where there are various circumftances, and combinations of things, yet her 
works are exquifitely conftant and regular, being thereto impelled by 
unerring divine Wifdom.. 

As the American Indians are of a reddifh or copper colour,—fo in general 
they are ftcong, well proportioned in body and limbs, furprifingly adivjc 
and nimble, and hardy in their own way of living.. 

They are ingenious, witty, cunning, and deceitful \ very faithful indeed to 
their own tribes, but privately diflioneft, and mifehievous to the Europeans and 
chriftians. Their being honeft and harmlefs to each other, may be through 
fear of refentment and reprifal—which is unavoidable in cafe of any injury. 
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On the temper and Jhape of the'Indians of America. 

They are very clofe, and retentive of their fecrets; never forget .injuries ; 
revengeful of blood, to a degree of diftradlion. They are timorous, and, 
confequently, cautious ; very jealous of encroachments from their chriftiaa 
neighbours ; and, likevvife, content with freedom, in every turn of fortune. 
They are poffefled of a ftrong comprehenfive judgment,—can form furprif- 
ingly crafty fchemes, and conduct!: them with equal caution, filence, and 
addrefs *, they admit none but diftinguilhed warriors, and old beloved men, 
into their councils. They are flow, but very perfevering in their under¬ 
takings—commonly temperate in eating, but excefTively immoderate in 
drinking.—They , often transform thenifelves by liquor into the likenefs b£ 
mad foaming bears. The women, in general, are of a mild, amiable, fofe 
difpofition : exceedingly modeft in their behaviour, and very feldora noify,, 
either in the Angle, or married flate. 

The men are expert in the ufe of fire-arms,—in (hooting the bow,— and 
throwing the feathered dart, and tomohawk, into the flying enemy. They' 
refemble the lynx, with their fliarp penetrating black eyes, and are exceed¬ 
ingly fwift of foot; efpecially in a long chafe r they will ftretch away, through 
the rough woods, by the bare track, for two or three hundred miles, in purfuic 
of a flying enemy, with the continued fpeed, and eagernefs, of a ftaneb 
pack of blood hounds, till they fhed blood. When they have allayed this 
their burning third, they return home, at their leifuie, unlefs they chance 
to be purfued, as is fometimes the cafe ; whence the traders fay, “ that an 
Indian is never in a hurry, but when the devil is at his heelsJ’ 

It is remarkable, that there are no deformed Indians—however, they are 
generally weaker, and fmaller bodied, between the tropics, than in the higher 
latitudes ; but not in an equal proportion : for, though, the Chikkafah and 
Choktah countries have not been long divided from each other, as appears 
by the fimilarity of their language, as well as other things, yet the Chikkafab 
are exceedingly taller, and ftronger bodied than the latter, though their 
country is only two degrees farther north. Such a fmall difference of latitude, 
in fo healthy a region, could not make fo wide a difference in the confli- 
tution of their bodies. The former are a comely, pleafant looking peo¬ 
ple •, their faces are tolerably round, contrary to the vifage of the others, 
which inclines much to flatnefs,- as is the cafe of mofl: of the other Indian 
Americans. The lips of the Indians, in general, are thin. 
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On the jloape of the Indians of America. 


Their eyes are fmall, ftiarp, and black-, and their hair, is lank, coarfe, 
and darkifli. I never faw any with curled hair, but one in the Choktah 
country, where was alfo anothet with red hair; probably, they were a mix¬ 
ture of the French and Indians. Romancing travellers, and their credulous 
copyifts, report them to be imharhes^ and as perfons impuheres^ and they ap¬ 
pear fo to ftrangers. But both fexes pluck all the hair off their bodies, 
with a kind of tweezers, made formerly of clam-fhells, now of middle-fized 
wire, in the diape of a gun-worm; which, being twifted round a fmall ftick, 
and the ends fattened therein, after being properly tempered, keeps its 
form : holding this Indian razor between their fore-finger and thumb, they 
deplume themfclvcs, after the manner of the Jewitti novitiate prietts, and 
profelytes.—As the former could not otherwife be purified for the fundion 
of his facerdotal ofHce j or the latter, be admitted to the benefit of reli¬ 
gious communion. 

Their chief drefs is very fimple, like that of the patriarchal age; of 
choice, many of their old head-men v»^ear a long wide frock, made of the 
(kins of wild beatts, in honour of that antient cuttom : It mutt be necefllty 
that forces them to the pinching fandals for their feet. They feem quite eafy, 
and indifferent, in every various fcene of life, as if they were utterly divefted 
of paffions, and the fenfe of feeling. Martial virtue, and not riches, is their 
invariable ttandard for preferment; for they neither efteem, nor defpife any of 
their people one jot more or lefs, on account of riches or drefs. They compare 
both thefe, to paint on a warrior’s face; becaufc it incites others to a fpirit 
of martial benevolence for their country, and pleafes his own fancy, and 
the eyes of fpedators, for a little time, but is fweated off, while he is per¬ 
forming his war-dances ; or is defaced, by the change of weather. 

They formerly wore ttiirts, made of dreft deer-fkins, for their fummcr 
vifiting drefs: but their winter-hunting clothes were long and (haggy, 
made of the (kins of panthers,,bucks, bears, beavers, and otters; the 
fiefhy fides outv/ard, fometimes doubled, and always foftened like velvet- 
cloth, though they retained their fur and hair. The needles and thread they 
ufed formerly, (and now at times) were fitti-bones, or the horns and bones of 
deer, rubbed (harp, and deer’s finews, and a fort of hemp, that grows among 
them fpontaneoufly, in rich open lands. The women’s drefs confitts only in a 
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On the drefs of the Indians of America, 

broad foftened flcin, or feveral fmall fkins fcwed together, which they wrap 
and tye round their waift, reaching a little below their knees: in cold 
weather, they wrap themfelves in the foftened fleins of buffalo calves, with 
the wintery lhagged wool inward, never forgetting to anoint, and tie up 
their hair, except in their time of mourning. The men wear, for orna¬ 
ment, and the conveniencies of hunting, thin' deer-lkln boots, well 
fmoked, that reach fo high op their thighs, as with their jackets to fecure 
them from the brambles and braky thickets. They few them about 
jBve inches from the edges, which are formed into toffels, to which they 
% fallen fawns trotters, and fmall pieces of tinkling metal, or wild turkey- 
cock-fpurs. The beaus ufed to fallen the like t6 their war-pipes, with 
the addition of a piece of an enemy’s fcalp with a tuft of long hair hang¬ 
ing down from the middle^of the ftem, each of them painted red: and thejr 
ftill obferve that old cuftom, only they choofe bell-buttons, to give 
greater found. 

The young Indian men and women, through a fondnefs of their ancient 
drefs, wrap a piece of cloth round them, that has a near refemblance to the 
old Roman toga, or prsetexta. ’Tis about a fathom fquare, bordered 
feven or eight quarters deep, to make a fhining cavalier of the heats 
mondcy and to keep out both the heat and cold. With this frantic appa¬ 
rel, the red heroes fwaddle themfelves, when they are waddling, whooping^ 
and prancing it away, in their fweltery town-houfes, or fuppofed fynhe- 
dria, around the reputed holy fire. In a fweating condition, they will thus 
incommode themfelves, frequently, for a whole night, on the fame princi¬ 
ple of pride, that the grave Spaniard’s winter cloak mull fweat him in fum- 
men ^ 

They have a great averfion to the wearing of breeches; for to that cuf- 
tom, they affix the idea of helpleffnefs, and effeminacy, I know a Ger¬ 
man of thirty years Handing, chiefly among the Chikkafah Indians, wha 
becaufe he kept up his breeches with a narrow piece of cloth that reached 
acrofs his flioulders, is diflinguifhed by them, as are all his countrymen, bjr 
the defpicable appellative, Kiffi-Kifh Tarikfhe, or Tied At’fe .—They efleem 
the Engliffi much more than the Germans, becaufe our limbs, they fay, are 
lefs reftrained by our apparel from manly exercife, than theirs. The Indian 
women alfo difcreetly obferve, that, as all their men. fit down to make 
7 • watery. 
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water, the ugly breeches would exceedingly incommode them; and that, 
if they were allowed to wear breeches, it would portend no good to their 
country: however, they add, fhould they ever be fo unlucky, as to have 
that pinching cullom introduced among them, the Englifh breeches would 
beft fiiit their own female pofture on that occafion ; but that it would be 
exceedingly troublefome either way- The men wear a flip of cloth, about 
a quarter of an ell wide, and an ell and an half long, in the lieu of 
breeches ; which they put between their legs, and tye round their 
haunches, with a convenient broad bandage. The women, fince the time 
we firft traded with them, wrap a fathom of the half breadth of Stroud 
cloth round their vvaifl:, and tie it with a leathern belt, which is commonly 
covered with brafs runners or buckles': but this fort of loofe petticoat, 
reaches only to their hams, in order to Ihew aheir exquifitely fine propor¬ 
tioned limbs. 

They make their (hoes for common ufe, out of the fkins of the bear and 
elk, well drefifed and fmoked, to prevent hardening •, and thofe for orna¬ 
ment, out of deer-fkins, done in the like manner: but they chiefly go 
bare-footed, and always bare-headed. The men fallen feveral different forts 
of beautiful feathers, frequently in tufts; or the wing of a red bird, or 
the fkin of a fmall hawk, to a lock of hair on the crown of their heads. 
And every different Indian nation when at war, trim their hair, after a 
different manner, through contempt of each other j thus we can diftin- 
guifli an enemy in the woods, fo far off as we can fee him. 

The Indians flatten^ their heads, in divers forms : but it is chiefly the crown 
of the head they deprefs, in order to beautify themfelves, as their wild fancy 
terms it*, for they call m long heads, by way of contempt. The Choktah 
Indians flatten their fore-heads, from the top of the head to the eye-brows 
with a fmall bag of fand; which gives them a hideous appearance *, as 
the forehead naturally fhoots upward, according as it is flattened : thus, 
the rifing of the nofe, inflead of being equidiflant from the begin¬ 
ning of the chin, to that of the hair, is, by their wild mechanifm, placed 
a great deal nearer to the one, and farther from the other. The Indian 
nations, round South-Carolina, and all the way to New Mexico, (pro¬ 
perly called Mechiko) to effed .this, fix the tender infant on a kind of 
cradle, where his feet are tilted, above a foot higher than a horizontal po- 
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fitiorr,—his head bends back into a hole, made on purpofe to receive it, 
where he bears the chief part of his weight on the crown of the head, upon 
a fmall bag of fand, without being in the lead able to move himfelf. The 
Ikull refembllng a fine cartilaginous fubftance, in its infant date, is ca¬ 
pable of taldng any impreflion. By this prefTure, and their thus flatten¬ 
ing the crown of the head, they confequently make their heads thick, 
and their faces broad: for, when the fmooth channel of nature is flopped 
in one place, if a dedruflion of the whole fydem doth not thereby en- 
fue, it breaks out in a proportional redundancy, in another. May we not 
to this cudom, and as a neceflary effed of this caufe, attribute their fickle, 
wild, and cruel tempers? efpecially, when we conned therewith, both a 
falfe education, and great exercife to agitate their animal fpirits, Whep 
the brain, in cooler people, is didurbed, it neither reafons, nor determines, 
with proper judgment ? The Indians thus look on every thing around 
them, through their own falfe medium; and vilify our heads, becaufe they 
have given a wrong turn to their own. 
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Ohfervations on the origin and defcent of the Indians. 


T he very remote hiftory of all nations, is disfigured with fable, and 
gives but little encouragement to diftant enquiry, and laborious re- 
fearches. Much of the early hiftory and antiquities of nations is loft, and 
fome people have no records at all, and to this day are rude and uncivi¬ 
lized. Yet a knowledge of them is highly interefting, and would afford 
amufemcnt, and even inftruflion in the moft polifhed times, to the moft 
polite. Every fcience has certain principles, as its bafis, from which it 
reafons and concludes. Mathematical theorems, and logical proportions, 
give clear demonftrations, and neceffary conclufions : and thus other fci- 
cnces. But, bijiory^ and the origin of tribes and nations, have hitherto been 
covered with, a great deal of obfcurity. Some antient hiftorians were igno¬ 
rant *, others prejudiced. Some fearchers into antiquities adopted the tra¬ 
ditional tales of their predeceffors: and others looking with contempt on 
the origin of tribes and focieties, altogether exploded them, without invef- 
tigation. My defign is, to examine, and if poftible, afcertain the genea¬ 
logy and defcent of the Indians, and to omit nothing that may in the leaft 
contribute to furnifh the public with a full Indian System. 

In tracing the origin of a people, where there are no records of any kind, 
cither written, or engraved, who rely folely on oral tradition for the fupport 
of their antient ufages, and have loft great part of them—though the under¬ 
taking be difficult, yet where feveral particulars, and circumftances, ftrong 
and clear, correfpond, they not only make room for conjedure, but cherifli 
probability, and till better can be offered, muft be deemed conclufive. 

All the various nations of Indians, feem to be of one defcent j they call 
a buffalo, in their various dialedls, by one and the fame name, “ TanafaJ* 
And there is a ftrong fimilarity of religious rites, and of civil and 
martial cuftoms, among all the various American nations of Indians we 
y have 
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liave any knowledge of, on the extenfive continents as will foon be 
Ihewn. 

Their language is copious, and very expreffive, for their narrow orbit of 
ideas, and full of rhetorical tropes and figures, like the orientalifts. In 
early times, when languages were not fo copious, rhetoric was. invented to 
fupply that defed: and, what barrennefs then forced them to, cuftom now 
continues as an ornament. 

Formerly, at a public meeting of the head-men, and chief orators, of 
the Choktah nation, 1 heard one of their eloquent fpeakers deliver a very 
pathetic, elaborate, allegorical, tragic oration, in the high praife, and for 
the great lofs, of their great, judicious war-chieftain, Shu-las hum-mdjh- 
td-he, our daring, brave friend, redJhoes. The orator compared him to 
the fun, that enlightens and enlivens the whole fyftem, of created beings: 
and having carried the metaphor to a confiderable length, he expatiated on 
the variety of evils, that neceflTarily refult from the difappeararice and ab- 
fence of the fun *, and, with a great deal of judgment, and propriety of 
cxpreflion, he concluded his oration with the fame trope, with which he 
began. 

They often change the fenfe of words into a different fignification from 
* the natural, exadlly after the manner alfo of the orientalifts. Even, their 
common fpeech is full of it *, like the prophetic writings, and the book of 
Job, their orations are concife, ftrong, and full of fire ; which fuf> 
ficiently confutes the wild notion which fome have efpoufed of the North 
American Indians being Pras-Ada mites, or a feparate race of men, 
created for that continent What ftronger circiimftantial proofs can 
be expedted, than that they, being disjoined from the reft of the world, 
time immemorial, and deftitute alfo of the ufe of letters, fhould have, 
and ftill retain the ancient ftandard of fpeech, conveyed down by oral 
tradition from father to fon, to the prefent generation ? Befides, their 
perfons, cuftoms, &c. are not fingular from the reft of the world; which, 
probably, they would, were they not defcendcd from one and the fame 
common head. Their notions of things are like ours, and their organical 
ftrudlure is the fame. In them, the foul governs the body, according to the 
common laws of God In the creation of Adam. God employed fix 
days, in creating the heavens, this earth, and the innumerable fpecies 
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of creatures, wherewith it is folamply furnifhed. The works of a being, 
infinitely perfefi:, mnft entirely anfwer the defign of them : hence there 
could be no necefTity for a fecond creation or God’s creating many pairs 

of the human race differing from each other, and fitted for different cli¬ 
mates : becaufe, that implies imperfedion, in the grand fcheme, or a want 
of power, in the execution of it—Had there been a prior, or later formation 
of any new clafs of creatures, they muft materially differ from thofe of the 
fix days work *, for it is inconfiflent with divine wifdom to make a vain, 
or unneceffary repetition of the fame a6t. But the American Indians nei- ' 
ther vary from the reft of mankind, in their internal conftru(ftion, nor ex¬ 
ternal appearance, except in colour; which, as hath been fhewn, is either 
entirely accidental, or artificial. As the Mofaic account declares a comple¬ 
tion of the mamfcftations of God’s infinite wifdom and power in creation, 
within that fpace of time-, it follows, that the Indians have lineally defcended 
from Adam, the firft, and the great parent of all the human fpecies. 

Both the Chikkafah and Choktah Indians, call a deceitful perfon, Seente^ 
a fnake: and they frequently fay, they have not Stente Soolijh^ the fnake’s 
tongue; the meaning of which, is very analogous to >3% a name the He¬ 
brews gave to a deceitful perfon -, which probably proceeded from a tra¬ 
ditional knowledge of Eve’s being beguiled by the tempter, in that fhape j 
for the Indians never affix any bad idea to the prefent reptile fraternity, 
except that of poifonous teeth : and they never ufe any fuch metaphor, 
as that of a fnake’s teeth. 

Some have fuppafed the Americans to be defcended from the Chinefe .r 
but neither their religion, laws, cuftoms, &c., agree in the leaft with, 
thofe of the Chinefe : which Efficiently proves, they are not of that 
line. Befides, as our beft fhips now are almoft half a year in failing 
to China, or from thence to Europe; it is very unlikely they fhould 
attempt fuch dangerous difcoveries, in early time, with their (fuppofed) 
fmall veflels, againft rapid currents, and in dark and fickly monfoons; 
cfpecially, as it is very probable they were unacquainted with the ufe 
of the load-ftone to direft their courfe. China is above eight thoufand 
miles diftant from the American continent, which is twice as far as acrofs* 
the Atlantic ocean,—And, we are not informed by any antient writer, 
of their maritime (kill, or fo much as any inclination, that way, befides 
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fmall coafting voyages.—The winds blow llkewife, with little variation, 
from eafl: to weft, within the latitudes of thirty and odd, north and.ibiuh, 
and therefore they could not drive them on the American cbaft, it lying di¬ 
rectly contrary to fuch a courfe. 

Neither could perfons fail to America, from the north, by the way of 
Tartary, or ancient Scythia; that, from its fituation,, never was, or can 
be, a maritime power, and it is utterly imprafticable for any to come to 
America, by fea, from that quarter. Befides, the remaining traces of their 
religious ceremonies, and civil and martial cuftoms, are quite oppofite to 
the like veftiges of the old Scythians, 

Nor, even in the moderate northern climates, is to be feen the leaft 
veftige of any ancient ftately buildings, or of any thick fettlements, as are 
faid to remain in the lefs healthy regions of Peru and Mexico. Sev^cral of 
the Indian nations afiure us they crofted the MilTifippi, before they made 
their prefent northern fettlements ; which, connedled with the former 
arguments, will fufiiciently explode that weak opinion, of the American 
Aborigines being lineally defeended from the Tartars, or ancient Scy¬ 
thians. 

It is a very difficult thing to diveft ourfelves, not to fay,^ other perfons, 
of prejudices and favourite opinions; and I expedl to be cenfured by fome, 
for oppofing commonly received fentiments, or for meddling with a difpute 
agitated among the learned* ever fince the firft difeovery of America. But, 
Truth is my objecl: and I hope to offer fome things, which, if they do 
not fully folve the problem, may lead the way, and enable others, poffef- 
ftng ftronger judgment, moredearning, and more leifure, to accomplifh it. 
As I before fuggefted, where we have not the light of hiftory, or records, 
to guide us through the dark maze of antiquity, we muft endeavour to 
find it out by probable arguments; and in fuch fubjedls of enquiry, where 
no material objections can be raifed againft probability, it is ftrongly con- 
clufive of the truth, and nearly gives the thing fought for. 

From the moft exact obfervations I could make in the long time I 
traded among the Indian Americans, I was forced to believe them lineally 
defeended from the ICraelites, either while they were a maritime power, 

or 
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or foon after the general caplivity j the latter however is the moft pro¬ 
bable. This defcent, I fhall endeavour to prove from their religious rites, 
civil and martial cuftoms, their marriages, funeral ceremonies, manners, 
language, traditions, and a variety of particulars.—Which will at the fame 
time make the reader thoroughly acquainted with nations, of which it may 
be faid to this day, very little have been known. 
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Obfervations, and arguments^ in proof of the American 
Indians being defended from the fews. 


A Number of particulars prefent themfelves in favour of a Jewifh defcent. 

But to form a true judgment, a^id draw a folid conclufion, the fol¬ 
lowing arguments muft not be partially feparated.* Let them be diftindly 
confidered—then unite them together, and view their force colledively. 

ARGUMENT I. 

As the Ifraelites were divided into Tribes, and had chiefs over them, lb 
the Indians divide themfelves: each tribe forms a little community within 
the nation—And as the nation hath its particular fymbol, fo hath each tribe 
the badge from which it is denominated. The fachem of each tribe, is a 
nece/Tary party in conveyances and treaties, to which He affixes the mark of 
his tribe, as a corporation with us doth their public feal *.—If we go from 
nation to nation, among them, we fhail not find one, who doth not lineally 
diftinguifh himfelf by his refpedive family. The genealogical names which 
they afifume, are derived, either from the names of thofe animals, whereof 
the cherubim are faid in'Revelation, to be compounded; or from fuch crea¬ 
tures as are mofl familiar to them. They have the families of the eagle^ 
panther^ tyger^ and buffalo the family of the bear^ deer, racoon, tortoife^ 
fnake, fijh *, and, likewife, of the wind. The laft, if not derived from the, 
appearance of the divine glory, as expreffed by the prophet Ezekiel, may 

• Many of the ancient heathens followed the Jewifli cuftora of dividing thenifclves into 
tribes, or families. The city of Athens was divided into ten parts, or tribes, and 
which the Greeks called Phuk, a tribe. They named each of the heads that prelided over 
them, Archegos, Archiphulogos, &c. And writers inform us, that the Eaft-Indian pagans 
have to this day tribes, or calls; and that each call chufes a head to maintain its privileges,, 
to promote a Arid obfervance of their laws, and to take care that every thing be managed 
with proper order. The ancient heathens mimicked a great deil of the Jewifli ceremonial 
law. 
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be of Tyrian extraflion. We arc told in the fragment of Sanchoniathon, 
that the Tyrians worfhipped fire, and the aerial wind, as gods; and that 
Ufous, the fon of Hypfouranias, built a facred pillar to each of them : fo 
that, if it is not of Ifraelitifh extradion, it may be derived from the Tyrians 
their neighbours—as may, likewife, the appellative name of^ ; efpecially, 
as the Indians, fometimes, invoke the eagle, and the fifh, when they are 
curing their Tick. The Tyrians were the people, in early times, who, above 
all others, enriched themfelves in the natural element of the filh. 

The Indians, however, bear no religious refpeft to the animals from 
which they derive the names of their tribes, but will kill any of the fpecies, 
when opportunity ferves. The indeed, feveral of them do not care to 
meddle with, believing it unlucky to kill them ; which is the foie reafon that 
few of the Indians Ihoot at that creature, through a notion of fpoiling their 
guns. Confidering the proximity of Tyre to Egypt, probably this might 
be a cuftom of Egyptian extradion; though, at the fame time, they are fo 
far from efteeming it a deity, they reckon it the mofl abominable quadruped 
of the whole creation. 

There is no tribe, or individual, among them, however, called by the 
name (rpoffum which is with the Cheerake filled feeqtia ; and with the 
Chikkafah and Choktah Indians, Jhoakka^ fynonymous with that of a hog. 
This may be more material than at firft appears, as our natural hiftories tell 
us, that* the opofium is common in other parts of the world. Several of 
the old Indians affure us, they formerly reckoned it as filthy uneatable an 
animal, as a hog; although they confefs, and we know by long obfervation, 
that, from the time our traders fettled among them, they are every year 
more corrupt in their morals; not only in this inftance of eating an impure 
animal, but in many other religious cuftoms of their forefathers. 

When we confider the various revolutions thefe unlettered favages are . 
likely to have undergone, among themfelves, through a long-forgotten 
raeafure of time; and that, probably, they have been above twenty centu¬ 
ries, without the ufe of letters to convey down their traditions, it cannot 
be reafonably expefled they fhould ftill retain the identical names of 

f A creature that hath a head like a hog, and a tail like a rat. 

their 
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their primo-genial tribes. Their main ciiftoms correfponding with thofc 
of the^Ifraelites, fufficiently dears the fubjed. Befides, as hath been 
hinted, they call fome of their tribes by the names of the cherubimical 
figures, that were carried on the four principal ftandards of Ifrael. 

I have obferved with much inward fatisfaiflion, the community of goods 
that prevailed among them, after the patriarchal manner, and that of the 
primitive chriftians *, efpecially with thofe of t;heir own tribe. Though 
they are become exceedingly corrupt, in moft of their ancient com¬ 
mendable qualities, yet they are fo hofpitable, kind-hearted, and free, 
that they would fliare with thofe of their own tribe, the laft part of 
their provifions, even to a fingle ear of corn ; and to others, if they called 
when they were eating; for they have no flated meal-time. An open gene¬ 
rous temper is a (landing virtue among them ; to be narrow-hearted, efpe- 
cially to thofe in want, or to any of their own family, is accounted a great 
crime, and to reflefl fcandal on the reft of the*tribe. Such wretched mifers 
they brand with bad charadlers, and wilh them the fate of Prometheus, to 
have an eagle or vulture faftened to their liver : or of Tantalus, fiarving in 
the midft of plenty, without being able to ufe it. The Cheerake Indians 
have a pointed proverbial expreffion, to the fame effcdl— Sinmwahna w6ra\ 
“ The great hawk is at home.” However, it is a very rare thing to find 
any of them of a narrow temper: and though they do not keep one promif- 
cuous common (lock, yet it is to the very fame effedl; for every one has his 
own family, or tribe : and, when one of them is fpeakrng, either of the 
individuals, or habitations, of any of his tribe, he fays, “ He is of my 
houfe*,” or, “ It is my houfe.” Thus, when King David prayed that the 
divine wrath might only fall on his houfe, he might mean the tribe of 
Judah, as well as his own particular family, exclufive of the aggregate body 
of Ifrael. 

When the Indians are travelling in their own country, they enquire 
for a houfe of their own tribe ; and if there be any, they go to it, and are 
kindly received, though they never faw the perfons before—they eat, drink, 
and regale themfelves, with as much freedom, as at their own tables *, which 
is the folid ground covered with a bear-fkin. It is their ufual cuftom to 
carry nothing along with them in their journies but a looking-glafs, and red 
paint, hung to their back—their gun and (hot pouch—or bow and quiver 
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full of barbed arrows; and, frequently, both gun and bow : for as they are 
generally in a flate of war againft each other, they are obliged, as foon as 
able, to carry thofe arms of defence. Every town has a ftate-houfe, or 
fynedrion, as the Jewifh fanhedrim, where, almoft every night, the head men. 
convene about public bufinefs *, or the town’s-people to feaft, fing, dance, 
and rejoice, in the divine* prefcnce, as will fully be defcribed hereafter. And 
if a ftranger calls there, he is treated with the greateft civility and hearty 
kindnefs—he is fure to find plenty of their fimple home fare, and a large 
cane-bed covered with the foftened fleins of bears,^ or buffaloes, to fleep on.. 
But, when his lineage is known to the people, (by a ftated cuftom, they 
are Qow in greeting one another) his * relation, if he has any there, ad- 
dreffes him in a familiar way, invites him home, and treats him as his kinf- 
man. ' 

When a warrior dies a natural death, (which feldom happens) the war- 
drums, mulical inftruments, and all other kinds of diverfion, are laid 
afide for the fpace of three days and nights. In this time of mourning 
for the dead, I have known fome of the frolickfome young fparks to 
afk the name of the deceafed perfon’s tribe; and once,'being told it was 
a racooHy (the genealogical name of the family) one of them fcoffingly' 
replied, “ then let us away to another town, and cheer ourfelves with thofe 
who have no rcafon to weep; for why Ihould we make our hearts weigFi 
heavy for an ugly, dead racoon 

But notwithftanding they arc commonly negligent of any ocher tribe but 
their own, they regard their own particular lineal defcent, in as ftridt a 
manner as did the Hebrew nation. 

ARGUMENT 11. 

By a ftrid, permanent, divine precept, the Hebrew nation were ordered 
to worfhip at Jerufalem, Jehovah the true and living God, and who by the 
Indians is filled ; which the* feventy-two interpreters, either from 

ignorance or fuperftition, have tranflated ; and is the very fame as the 

Greek KurioSy fignifying Sir, Lord, or Mafler ; which is commonly applied 
to earthly potentates, without the lead fignification of, or relation to, that 
mod great and awful name, which deferibes the divine cffence, w'ho naturally 

and 
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and necefilirily exifts of himfelf, without beginning or end. The ancfent 
heathens, it is well known, worflaippcd a plurality of gods—Gods which 
they formed to themfelves, according to their own liking, as various as the 
countries they inhabited, and as, numerous, with fome, as the days of the year. 
But thefe Indian Americans pay their religious devoir to Loahlfitohoolh-Aha^ 

the great, beneficent, fupreme, holy fpirit of fire,” who refides (as they 
think) above the clouds, and on earth alfo with unpolluted people. He is 
with them the foie author of warmth, light, and of all animal and vegetable 
life. They do not pay the lead perceivable adoration to any images, or to 
dead perfons; neither to the celeftial luminaries, nor evil fpirits, nor any ' 
created being whatfoever. They are utter ftrangers to all the geftures 
praflifed by the pagans in thejr religious rites. They kifs no idols i nor, if 
they were placed out of their reach, would they kifs their hands, in token of 
reverence and a willing obedience. 

The ceremonies of the Indians in their religious worfhip, are more after 
the Mofaic inftitution, than of pagan imitation: which could not be, if the 
majority of the old natives were of heathenifh defeent; for all bigots and 
enthufiafts will fight to death for the very fliadow of their fuperflitious wor- 
fliip, when they have even loft all the fubftance. There yet remain fo many 
marks, as to enable us to trace the Hebrew extraflion and rites, through all 
the various nations of Indians; and we m^ with a great deal of probability 
conclude, that, if any heathens accompanied them to the American world, 
or were fettled in it before'them, they became profelytes of juftice, and 
their pagan rites and cuftoms were fwallowed up in the Jewifh. 

To illuftrate the general fubje(5l:, I fliall give the Indian opinion of fomc 
of the heathen gods, contrafted with that of the pagan* 

The American Indians do not believe the Sun to be any bigger than it 
appears to the naked eye. Converfing with the Chikkafah archi-magus, or 
liigh-prieft, about that luminary, he told me, “ it might poflibly be as broad 
and round as his winter-houfe ; but he thought it could not well exceed it.” 
We cannot be furprized at the ftupidity of the Americans in this refpedl, 
when we confider the grofs ignorance which now prevails among the general 
part of the Jews, not only of the whole fyftem of nature, but of the effential 
meaning of their own religious ceremonies, received from the Divine Majefty, 
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—And alfo when we refle< 5 l, that the very learned, and moft polite of the an¬ 
cient Romans, believed (not by any new-invented mythology of their own)i 
that the fun was drawn round the earth in a chariot. Their philofophic fy- 
Rem was not very dilTimilar to that of the wild Americans *, for Cicero tells, 
us, Epicurus thought the fun to be lefs than it appeared to the eye. And 
Lucretius fays, ^antillus ilk fol^ “ a diminutive thing.” And, if the Ifrael- 
kes had not at one time thought the fun a portable god, they would noc 
have thought of a chariot for it. This they derived from the neighbouring' 
heathen j for we are told, that they had an houfe of the fun, where they^ 
danced in honour of him, in circuits, and had confecrated fpherical figures 
and that they, likewife, built a temple to it; for they purified and faniHii- 
fied'themfelves in the gardehs, behind the houfe, or temple of Achad.” In 
Ifa. xviii 8, we find they had fun-images^ which the Hebrews called chum- 
manim^ made to reprefent the fun, or for the honour and worfhip of it: and 
the Egyptians met yearly to worfEip in the temple of Beth-Shemefh, a houfe 
dedicated to the fun. Moft part of the old heathens adored all the celeftial 
orbs, efpecially the fun j probably they firft imagined its enlivening rays im¬ 
mediately jftued from the holy fire, light, and fpirit, who either refided in^, 
or was the identical fun. That idolatrous ceremony of the Jews, Jofiah 
utterly aboliftied about 640 years before our chriftian asra. The facred text 
fays, “ He took away the horfes, which the kings of Judah had given to 
the fun, and he burned the phariots of the fun with fire.” At Rhodes, a 
neighbouring ifland to Judsea, they confecrated chariots to the fun, on acr 
count of his glorious fplendour and benign qualities. Macrobius tells usy. 
that the Aflyrians worfhipped Adad, or Achad, an idol of the fun ; and 
Strabo acquaints us, the Arabians paid divine homage to the fun, &:c. But 
the Indian Americans.pay only, a civil regard to the fun :■ and* the more in¬ 
telligent fort of them believe, that all the luminaries of the heavens are 
moved by the ftrong fixt laws of the great Author of nature. 

In 2 Kings xvW. 30, we read that the men of Babylon built Succoth-Be- 
noth, “ tents for young women having confecrated a temple to Venus,, 
they fixed tents round it, where young women proftituted themfelves in ho¬ 
nour of the goddefs. Herodotus, and other authors, are alfo fufficient 
witnefTes on this point. Now, were the Amercains originally heathens,, 
or not of Ifrael, when they wandered there from captivity, in queft of* 
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liberty, or on any other accidental account, that vicious precedent was fo 
well calculated for America, where every place was a thick arbour, it is very ^ 
improbable they (hould have difcontinued it: But they are the very reverfe. 
To commit fuch afls of pollution, while they are performing any of their reli¬ 
gious ceremonies, is deemed fo provoking an impiety, as to occafion evea 
the fuppofed finner to be excluded from all religious communion with the 
reft of the people* Or even was a man known to have gone in to his owa 
wife, during the time of their fallings, purifications, &:c, he would alfo be 
feparated from them. There is this wide difference between the impure and 
obfeene religious ceremonies of the ancient heathens, and the yet penal, and 
ttrifl purity of the natives of America.. 

The heathens chofe fuch gods, as were moft fuitable to their inclinations^ 
^d the fituation of their country. The warlike Greeks, and Romans wor- 
(hipped Alars the god of war; and the favage and more bloody Scythians, 
deified the Sword, The neighbouring heathens round Judsea, each built a 
temple to the fuppofed god that prefided over their land. Rimmojty was- 
the Syrian god of pomegranates : and the Philiftines, Hkewife, ereded a 
temple to Dagon^ who had firft taught them the ufe of wheat; which the 
Greeks and Romans changed into Ceres,, the goddefs of corn, from the 
Hebrew, Geres,, which fignifies grain. But the red Americans firmly be« 
lieve, that their war-captains, and their reputed prophets, gain fuccefs over 
their enemies, and bring on feafonable rains, by the immediate refiedion 
of the divine fire, co-operating with, them. 

We are informed by Cicero, that the maritime Sldonians adored fijhes r 
and by the fragment of Sanchoniathon, that the Tyrians worfhipped the 
element oi fire, and the serial wind, as gods :—probably having forgotten 
that the firft and laft names of the three celeftial cherubic emblems, only" 
typified the deity. Ancient hiftory ii^forms us, that Zoroafter, who lived 
An. M. 3480, made light the emblem of good,, and darknefs the fymbol 
of evil — he taught an abhorrence of images, and inftruded his pupils to 
worfhip God, under the figurative likenefs of fire: but he afferted two con¬ 
trary original principles; the one of good, and the other of evil. He allowed 
no temples, but enjoined facrificing in the open air, and on the top of an^ 
hill. The ancient Perfians kept up their reputed holy fire, without fuffering 
it to be extinguiflied v which their pretended fucceftbrs obferve with the* 
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devotion, and affirm ^ic has been burning, without the lead inter- 
miffion, fevera! thoufand years. But the Indian Americans are fo far from 
the idolatry of the Sidonians, that they efteem fiffi only as they are ufeful to 
the fupport of human life •, though one of their tribes is called the fifn: 
— they are fo far from paying any religious worfhip to the aerial wind, 
like the Tyrians, that they often call the bleak north-wind, explicatively, 
very evil, and accurfed *, which they probably, would not fay, if they de¬ 
rived the great efteem they now have for the divine fire, from the aforefaid 
idolatrous nations; neither would they wilfully extinguifli their old fire, 
before the annual facrifice is offered up, if, like the former heathens, they 
paid religious worfliip to the elementary fire j for no fociety of people would 
kill their own gods, unlefs the papifts, who go farther, even to cat him. 
The Indians efteem the old year’s fire, as a n-iofl dangerous pollution, re¬ 
garding only the fuppofed holy fire, which the archi-magus annually renews 
for the people. 

They pay no religious worfhip to docks, or dones, after the manner of 
the old eadern pagans \ neither do they worfhip any kind of images what- 
foever. And it deferves our notice, in a very particular manner, to invali¬ 
date the idle dreams of the jefuitical fry of South-Amcrica, that none of 
all the various nations, from Hudfon’s Bay to the Miffifippi, has ever 
been known, by our trading people, to attempt to make any Image of the 
great Divine Being, whom they worfhip. This is confonant to the Jewifh 
obfervance of the fecond commandment, and diredtly contrary to the ufage 
of all the ancient heathen world, who made corporeal reprefentations of their 
deities—and their condufl, is a reproach to many reputed chridian temples, 
which are littered round with a crov^d of ridiculous figures to reprefent 
God, fpurious angels, pretended faints, and notable villains. 

The facred penmen, and prophane writers, aflfure us that the ancient hea¬ 
thens had lafeivious gods, particularly 2 Chron.xw, 16. which was the 

abominable Priapus, But I never heard that any of our North-American In¬ 
dians had images of any kind. There is a carved human ftatue of wood, to 
wliich, however, they pay no religious homage : It belongs to the head war- 
town of the upper Muflcohge country, and feems to have been originally de- 
figned to perpetuate the memory of fome diftinguifhed hero, who deferved 
well of his country i for, when their cujfeena, or bitter, black drink is about to 
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be drank in the fynedrion, they frequently, on common occafions, will bring 
it there, and honour it with the firft conch-fhell-full, by the hand of the chief 
religious attendant: and then they return it to its former place. It is ob- 
fervable, that the fame beloved waiter, or holy attendant, and his co-adju¬ 
tant, equally obferve the fame ceremony to every perfon of reputed merit, 
in that quadrangular place. When I pad that way, circumftances did not 
allow me to view this fingular figure; but I am afliired by feveral of the 
traders, who have frequently feen it, that the carving is modeft, and very' 
neatly finiHied, not unworthy of a modern civilized artift. As no body of 
people we are acquainted with, have, in general, fo great a fhare of ftrong 
natural parts as thofe favages, w/e may with a great deal of probability fup- 
pofe, that their tradition of the fecond commandment, prevented them from 
having one, not to fay the fame plentiful variety of images, or idols, 'as 
have the popifh countries. 

Notwithftanding they are all degenerating apace, on account of their 
great intercourfe with foreigners, and other concurring caufes; I well 
remember, that, in the year 1746, one of the upper towns of the aforefaict 
Mufkohge, ‘ was fo exceedingly exafperated againft fome of our Chikkafah 
traders, for having, when in their cups, forcibly viewed the nakednefs of 
one of their women, (who was reputed to be an hermaphrodite)vthat they 
were on the point of putting them to death, according to one of their old 
laws againft crimes of that kind.—But feveral of us, affifted by fome of the 
Koofah town, refeued them from their juft demerit. Connedling together 
thefe particulars, vre can fcarcely defire a ftronger proof, that they have not 
been idolaters, fince they firft came to America *, much lefs, that they 
ereded, and worfliipped any fuch lafcivious and obfeene idols, as the hea¬ 
thens above recited. 

The Sidonians and Philiftines worfliipped Aflitaroth, in the figure of the 
ielejlial luminaries-^ or, according to Others, in the form of a Jheep : but the 
Americans jiay the former, only, a civil regard, becaufe of the beneficial 
influence with which the deity hath impreffed them. And they reckoii 
Jheep as defpicable' and helplefs, and apply the name to perfons in that pre¬ 
dicament, although a ram was the animal emblem of power, with the an¬ 
cient eaftern heathens. The Indians fofnetimes call a nafty fellow, Chookphe 
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lujfooma^ “ a {linking fheep,” and “ a goat.” And yet a goat was one of 
the Egyptian deities •, as lik^wile were all the creatures that bore wool •, on 
v/hich account, the facred writers frequently term idols, “ the hairy.” The 
defpicable idea which the.Indians affix to the fpecies, ffiev/s they neither ufe 
it as a divine fymbol, nor have a defire of being named Dorcas, which, 
with the Hebrews, is a proper name, expreffive of a wild fhe goat. I fliall 
fubjoin here, with regard to Alhtaroth, or Aftarte, that though the ancients 
believed their deities to be immortal, yet they rpade to themfelves both male 
and female gods, and, by that means, Aftarte, and others, are of the fasmi- 
nine gender. Trifmegiftus too, and the Platonics, affirmed there was deus 
mafculo-faemineus *, though different fexes were needful for the procreation 
of human beings, 

Inftead of confulting fuck as the heathen oracles—or theTeraphim — the 
Dii Penates—or Dii Lares, of the ancients, concerning future contingencies, 
the Indians only pretend to divine from their dreams which may proceed 
from the tradition they ftill retain of the knowledge their anceftors obtained 
from heaven, in vifions of the night. Job xxxiii. “ God fpeaketh once, yea 
twice, yet man perceiveth it not. In a dream, in a vifion of the night, 
when deep fleep falleth upon men, in (lumberings upon the bed, then he 
openeth the ears of men, and fealeth their Inftruflion.” When we confider 
how well (locked with gods, all the neighbouring nations of Judaea were; 
efpecially the maritime powers, fuch as Tyre and Sidon, Carthage and 
Egypt, which continually brought home foreign gods, and entered the.m into 
their own Palladia; and that thefe Americans are utterly ignorant both of the 
gods and their wor(hip, it proves, with fufficient evidence, that the gentle¬ 
men, who trace them from either of thofe dates, only perplex themfelves 
in wild theory, without entcring'into the merits of the queftion. 

As the lull was the firft terreftrial cherubic emblem^ denoting fire, the an¬ 
cient Egyptians, in length of rime, worfliipped Apis, Serapis, or Ofiris, 
under the form of an ox; but, when he grew old, they drowned him, and 
lamented his death in a mourning habit; which occafioned a philofopher 
thus to jeft them, SiBii funt^ cur plangitis ? Si inortui, cur adoratis P “ If 
they be gods, ysrhy do you weep for them ? And, if they are dead, why do 
you worfhip them A bull, ox, cow, or calf, was the favourite deity of 
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tlic ancient idolaters. Even when Yohewah was conducing Ifrael in the 
wildernefs, Aaron was forced to allow them a golden calf, according to the 
ufage of the Egyptians: and at the defe( 5 lion of the ten tribes, they wor- 
(hipped before the emblematical images of two calves, through the policy 
of Jeroboam. The Troglodites ufed to ftrangle their aged, with'a cow’s 
tail: and fome of the Eaft-Indians are faid to fancy they (hall be happy, by 
holding a cow’s tail in their hand when dying; others imagine the Ganges 
to wafli away all their crimes and pollution. The Indian Americans, on the 
contrary, though they derive the name of cattle from part of the divine 
eflential name, (as (hall be elfewhere obferved) and ufe the name of a 
buffalo as a war appellative, and the name of a tribe *, yet their regard to 
them, centres only in their ufefulnefs for the fupport of human life: and 
they believe they can perform their religious ablutions and puridcations, in 
any deep clean water. 

The fnperftitious heathens, whom the Hebrews called, Tedonim^ pretended 
that the bones of thofe they wor(hipped as gods when alive, revealed 
both prefent and future things, that were otherwife concealed : and the 
hieroglyphics, the prieftly legible images, which the Egyptians inferibed 
on the tombs of thedcceafed, to praife their living virtue, and incite youth to 
imitate them, proved a great means of inducing them in procefs of time to 
worfhip their dead. But the Americans praife only the virtues of their dead, 
as fit copies of imitation for the living. They firmly believe that the hand 
of God cuts off the days of their dead friend, by his pre-determined pur- 
pofe. They are fo far from deifying fellow-creatures, that they prefer none 
of their own people, only according to the general (landard of reputed 
merit. 

The Chinefe, likewife, though they call God by the appellative, Cham 
and have their temples of a quadrangular form, yet they are grofs idolaters; 
like the ancient Egyptians, inflead of offering up religious oblations to the 
great Creator and Preferver of the univerfe, they pay them to the piflures of 
their deceafed anceftors, and ered temples to them, in folitary places without 
their cities—likewife to the fun, moon, planets, fpirits, and inventors of 
arts; efpecially to the great Confucius, notwithftanding he ftridly prohibited 
the like idolatrous rites. And the religious modes of the ancient inhabitants 
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of Niphon» or the Japanefe, are nearly the fame; which are diametricalfy 
oppofite to the religious tenets of the wild Americans. 

The diviners among the Philiftines pretended to foretel things, by the 
flying, chirping, and feeding of wild fowls. The Greeks and Romans called 
fowls,. Nuncii Deorum. And Calchas is faid to have foretold to Aga¬ 
memnon, by the number of fparrdws which flew before him, how many 
years the Trojan war fhould laft. The Aflyrians worfhipped pigeons, and 
bore the figure of them on their ftandards, as the facred oracles fhew us, 
where the anger of the pigeon, and the fword of the pigeon, points at the 
deftroying fword of the AflTyrians. But, though the American woods fwarm 
with a furprizing variety of beautiful wild fowl, yet the natives do not make 
the leaft pretenfion to auguries. They know it is by a certain gift or 
inflindl:, inferior to human reafon, that the birds have a fufficient knowledge 
of the feafons of the year. I once indeed obferved them to be intimidated 
at the voice of a finall uncommon bird, when it pitched, and chirped on a 
tree over their war camp. But that is the only trace of fuch fuperftition, as 
I can recolleft among them. Inftead of calling birds the meflengers of the 
gods, they call the great eagle, Oedle •, which feems tp be an imitation of 
Eloha. —This may be accounted for, from the eagle being one of the che- 
rubic emblems, denoting the air, or fpirit. They efteem pigeons only as 
they are falutary food, and they kill the turtle-dove, though they apply it 
as a proper name to their female children. 

The Babylonians were much addided to auguries: and they believed 
them to be unerring oracles, and able to direct them in doubtful and ar- v 
duous things, Ezek. xxi.. 21. Thofe auguries always direded their condud, 
in every material thing they undertook; fuch as the beginning and carrying, 
on war, going a journey, marriage, and the like. But, as we fliall foon 
fee, the Americans, v/hen they go to war, prepare and fandify themfelves, 
only by falling and ablutions, that they may not defile their fuppofed 
holy ark, and thereby incur the refentment of the Deity. And many of 
them firmly believe, that marriages are made above. If the Indian Ame¬ 
ricans were defcended from any of the Hates or people above mentioned, 
they could not well have forgotten, much lefs could they have fo eflTentially 
departed from their idolatrous worfhip. It is hence probable, they came here,. 
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foOft after the captivity, when the religion of the Hebrew nation, refpefting 
the worfhip of Deity, was in its purity. And if any of the ancient hea¬ 
thens came with them, they became profelytes of habitation, or juftice— 
hereby, their heathenidi rites and ceremonies were, in procefs of time, 
intirely abforbed in the religions ceremonies of the Jews. 

Had the nine tribes and half of Ifrael which were carried off by Shalma- 
nefer, King of Aflyria, and fettled in Media, continued there long, it is 
very probable, that by intermarrying with the natives, and from their natural 
-ficklenefs and pronenefs to idolatry, and the force of example, they would 
have adopted, and bowed before the gods of the Medcs and the Aflyrians, 
and carried them .along with them. But there,is not a trace of this idolatry 
among the Indians. The fevere afflidtions they underwent in captivity, 
doubtlefs humbled their hearts, and reclaimed them from the fervice of 
the calves, and of Baalam, to the true divine worfhip—a glimpfe of w'hich 
they ftill retain. And that the firft fettlers came ta America before the de- 
flrudlion of the firft temple, may be inferred, as it is certain both from 
Philo and Jofephus, that the fecond temple had no cherubim. To reflect 
yet greater light on the fubjedt, I fhall here add a few obfervations on the 
Indians fuppofed religious cherubic emblems, the cherubimical names of 
their tribes, and from whence they, and the early heathens, may be fuppofed 
to have derived them. 

When the goodnefs of Deity induced him to promife a faviour to fallen 
man, in paradife, he ftationed flaming cherubim in the garden. The type I 
fhall -leave; but when mankind became intirely corrupt, God renewed his 
promife to the Ifraelites, and to convey to pofterity the true divine worfhip, 
ordered them to fix in the tabernacle, and in Solomon’s temple, cherubim^ 
over the mercy-feat,-^ the very curtains which lined the walls, and the veil 
of the temple, likewife, W’ere to have thofe figures. The cherubim are faid 
to reprefent the names and offices of Tohewah Elohim^ in redeeming loft man¬ 
kind. The word is drawn, from D, a note 6f refemblance, and 

^ great or mighty one; u e. the fimilitude of the great and mighty One,” 
whofe emblems were the bull, the lion, the man, and the eagle. The pro¬ 
phet Ezekiel has given us two draughts of , the cherubim (certainly not 
without an inftrudlive defign) in iys two vifions, deferibed in the firft 
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and tenth chapters. In chap. x. ver. 20^ he afiures us that “ he knew- 
they were the cherubim.” They were uniform, and- had thofe foilr com* 
pounded animal emblems 5 “Every one had four faces—appear¬ 
ances, habits, or forms; which pafiage is illuftrated by the fimilar divine 
emblems on the four principal ilandards of Ifrael. The ftandard of Judah 
bore the image of a lion j Ephraim s had the likenefs of a hull ^ Reuben s- 
had the figure of a man's head ; and Dan’s carried the pidure of an eagki. 
with a fcrpent in his talons Each of the cherubim, according to the prow 
phet, had the head and face of a man —the likenefs of an eagle, about the 
fhoulders, with expanded wings; their necks, manes, and breads, refem- 
bled thofe of a lion; and their feet thofe of a bull, or calf. “ The foie of 
their feet was like the foie of a calf’s foot.” One would conclude, from 
Ezekiel’s vifions, and Pfal: xviii. 10.—P/ xcix. i. “ He rode upon a 
cherub, and did fly—“ The Lord reigneth, let the people tremble : he 
fitterh between the cherubim, let the earth be moved,”—that Elohim chofe- 
the cherubic emblems, in condefcenfion to man, to difplay his tranfcendent 
glorious title of King of kings. We view him feated in his triumphal cha¬ 
riot, and as in the midft of a formidable war camp, drawn by thofe four 
creatures, the bull, the lion, the man, and the eagle; tlrong and defcriptive 
emblems of the divine effence. What animal is equal to the hull^ or ox,, 
for ftrength,. indefatigable fervice, and alfo for food ? In eaftern countries, 
they were always ufed to plough, and beat out the grain, befides other 
fervices omitted in modern times; the lion excels evefy other animal in. 
courage, force, and prowefs: man far furpaffes all other creatures, in un- 
derftanding, judgment, and wifdom ; and there is no bird fo fagacious, or' 
can fly fo fwift, or foar fo high as. the eagle, or that bears fo intenfe a iovc; 
to its young ones.. 

Thefe are the emblems of the terreftrial cherubim: and the Pfalmift calls 
them Merabha Halhekina, “ The chariot of Divine Majefty “ God fitteth 
between, and ridcth upon, the cherubim,” or divine chariot. The celejiial. 
iberuhim were/rr, lights and air^ or fpirit, which were typified by the hull^ the 
lion, and the eagle, Thofe divine emblems, in a long revolution of time,, 

* The Man, which the lion on the ftandard of Judah, and the head on Keuben’s,.typified# 
was, in the fulcefs of time, united to the divine effence. 
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induced the ancients by degrees, to divide them, and make images of the 
divine perfons, powers, and adions, which they typified, and to efteem 
them gods* They confecrated the bull’s head to the fire, the lion’s to light, 
and the eagle’s to the air, which they worfhipped as gods. And, in pro¬ 
portion as they loft the knowledge of the emblems, they multiplied and 
compounded their heads with thofe of different creatures. The Egyptians 
commonly put the head of a lion, hawk, or eagle, and fometimes that of 
a ram^ or bull, to their images; fome of which refembled the human 
body. Their Apis, or Ofiris, gave rife to Aaron’s, and apoftate Ifrael’s, 
golden cdf: and their fphynx had three heads. Diana of Ephefus was 
triformis *, Janus of Rome, biformis, and, fometimes, quadriformis; and 
Jupiter, Sol, Mercury, Proferpine, and'Cerberus, were triple-headed. 

Hefiod tells us, the ancient heathens had no lefs than thirty thoufand 
gods. It is well known that the ancient heathens, efpecially the Greeks and 
Romans, abounded with male and female deities \ and commonly in human 
efBgy. As they imagined they could not fafely truft themfelves to the care 
of any one god, they therefore chofe a multiplicity. They multiplied and' 
changed them from childhood to old age. I'he Romans proceeded fo far,, 
as to make Cloacina the guardian goddefs of each houfe-of-ofHce. The hea^ 
thens in general, appointed one god to prefide over the land, and another 
over the water; one for the mountains, and another for the valleys. And': 
they were fo diffident of the power of their gods, that they chofe a god, or 
goddefs, for each part of the body •, contrary to the religious fyftem of their 
beft poets and philofophers, and that of the prefent favage Americans: the 
former affirmed, fapiens dominahitur ajlris^ &c.; “ A wife, good man, will 
always be ruled by divine reafon; and not pretend to be drawn to this or 
that, by an over-bearing power of the ftars, or fortuneand the latter 
aftcrt, ‘‘ that temporal good or evil is the necefiary effefl of their own con- 
dnfl j and that the Deity prcfides over life and deathd’ 

If the firft inftitution of the'cherubic embfems was not religious,, nor de¬ 
rived from the compounded figures of the fcripture cherubim, how is it that: 
fo many various nations- of antiquity, and far remote from each other, ffiould’: 
have chofen them as gods, and fo exactly alike I Is it not moft reafonable* 
to fuppofe, that as they loft the meaning of thofe fymbolical. figures,, and: 
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tlieir archetypes, fire, light, and ak, oi* Tpirit, \vhich rep'refented the attri¬ 
butes, names, and offites of Tohtwah ‘Elohim^ they divided them into fo 
many various gods, and paid them divine worlhip. Yet, though the Indian 
Americans have the fupp'ofed cherubimical figures, in their fynhedria, and, 
through a ftrong religious principle, dance there, perhaps every Winter’s 
night, always in a bowihg pofture, and frequently To He Wah^ 

I could never perceive, nor be informed, that they fubAituted them, or the 
fimllitude of any thing whatfOever, as objects of divine adoratiCn, in the 
room of the great invifible divine efte'nce. They ufe the feathers of the 
eagle’s tail, in certain friendly and religions dances, but the whole town will 
contribute, to the value of 200 deer-ikins, for killing a large eagle ; (the 
bald eagle they do not efteem); and the man alfo gets an honourable title 
for the exploit, as if he had brought in the fcalp of an enemy. Now, if 
they reckoned the eagle a god, they would hot only refufe perfonal profits, 
and honours, to him who killed it, but affurediy inflifl On him the feverefi: 
punifiiment, for committing fo atrocious and facrilegious an adt. 

I have feen in feveral of the Indian fynhedria, two white painted eagles 
carved out of poplar Wood, with their wings ftretched out, and f-aifed five 
feet off the ground, (landing at the corner, clofe to their red and white 
imperial feats: and, on the inner fide of each of the deep-notched pieces of 
wood, where the eagles (land, the Indians frequently paint, with a chalky 
clay, the figure of a mah, with buffalo horns—and that of a panther. With 
the fame colour; from which I conjedure, efpecially, conneded with their 
other rites and cuflonis foon to be mentioned, that the former cniblem was 
defigned tO deferibe the divine attributes, as that bird excels the reft of the 
feathered kind, in various fuperior qualities ; and that the latter fymbol is a 
contradion of the cherObimical figures, the 'man, the bull, and the lion. 
And this opinion is corroborated by an eftablilhed cuftom, both yeligious 
and martial, among them, which obliges them to paint thofe facred emblems 
anew, at the firft fruit-offering, or the annual expiation of fins. Every one 
of their war-leaders muft alfo make three fuccefsful wolfijh campaigns^ with 
their reputed holy ark, before he is admitted to wear a pair of a young 
buffalo-bull’s horns on his forehead, or to fing the triOfnphal war fong, and 
to dance with the farOe animal’s tail ftickihg up befiind him, while he fings 
ToTo.^c, 
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Now we know it was an ufual cuftop with the eaftern nations, to affix 
horns to their gods. The Sidgnian gocjdefs Alhtaroth was horned: and 
Herodotus fays, the Egyptians painted their Venus, or Ifis, after thq fame 
manner: and the Greek Jo, (which probably wasYo) had horns, in allufion 
to the buirs head, the chief emblem of the celeftial cherubic fire, repre- 
fenting Yo (He Wah) as its name plainly indipa;es. A horn was, like- 
wife, a Perfian emblem of power 

That the Indians deriyed thofe fymbolical reprefentations from the com¬ 
pounded figures of the' cherubim, feems yet more clear, from the prefent 
cherubic names of their tribes, and the pre-eminence they formerly bore 
over the reft. At prefent, indeed, the moft numerous tribe commonly 
bears the higheft command ; yet their old warriors aftufe us, it was not fo 
even within their own remembrance. The title of the old beloved msny or 
archi-magi^ is ftill hereditary in the 'panther^ or tyger family: As North- 
America breeds no lions, the panther, of any animal it contains, is tho 
neareft emblem of it. The Indian name of each cherqb, both terrcftrial 
and celeftial, reflects great light on the prefent fubjedt; for they call the 
buffalo (bull) Tanafa\ the panther, or fuppofed lion, Kohljhto^ or Koe-Oy, 
“ the cat of God y* the man, or human creature, Ta-we \ and the eagle, 
Ooole *, fire is Loak ; the folar light, AJhtahdle ; and air, Mahahy in allufion 
to 'D, water, and the omnipotent; the note of afpiration is inferted, to 
give the word a fuller and more vehement found. Their eagle and buffalo> 
tribes refemble two other cherubic names or emblems. They have one they 
call Sphdne^ the meaning of which they have loft; perhaps it might have- 
fignified the man, 

, Near to the red and white imperial feats, they have the reprefentation of 
a full moon, and either a half moon, or a breaft-plate, raifed five or fix feet 
high at the front of the broad feats, and painted with chalky clay *, fome- 
times black paintings are intermixed. But, let it be noticed, that in the 


* The metaphorical expreffions, and emblematical reprefentations, of the law and the pro¬ 
phets, are generally fuited to the ufages of the eaftern countries. And this metaphor, of a* 
horn, is commonly fo ufed, through all the divine regifters,. multiplying the number of 
horns of the pbjefl they are defcribing, to denote its various, great, and perfeft power ; unlefs 
where feven is mentioned as a number of pexfeifion, as ia St. John’s figurative,, magnificent,, 
and fublime defcription of Ghrift^ 
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time of their moft religious exercifes, or their other friendly rejoicings there,, 
they do not pay the leaft adoration to any of thofe exprefllve erhblcms *, nor 
feem to take any notice of them : which is the very reverfe to the ufage of 
all the ancient heathen world. Hence one would conclude, that they not 
only brought with them the letter, but the meaning of thofe reputed che- 
rubimical figures, which were defigned to reprefent the infeparable attri¬ 
butes of Tohewah. 

It is univerfally agreed, by the chriftian world, that every religious ob- 
fervance of the ancient heathens, which the Mofiiic law approved of, was at 
firft derived from <iivine appointment; and as we are aflured in the firft 
pages of the facred oracles, concerning Cain, Gen. iv. i6. “ that he went ouc 
from t\\t prefence of the Lordf we learn, that God, in that early (late of the 
world*, chofe a place for his more immediate prefence,—bis faces, ap¬ 
pearances, or forms refiding in, or between, the cherubim. We may, there¬ 
fore, reafonably conclude, from the various gods, and religious worfhip of 
the ancient heathens, and from the remaining divine emblems, and family 
names of the Indian Americans, that the former deduced thofe emblems 
they deifyed, from the compounded cherubim in paradife : and that the 
Indians derived their cherubic figures, and names of tribes, from the cheru¬ 
bim that covered the mercy-feat, in the tabernacle, and in Solomon’s tem¬ 
ple, alluded to and delineated in feveral parts of the facred oracles. 

ARGUMENT III. 

Agreeable to the theocracy, or divine government of Ifrael, the Indians 
think the Deity to be the immediate head of their ftatc. 

All the nations of Indians are exceedingly intoxicated with religious pride, 
and have an inexpre/Tible contempt of the white people, unlefs we except 
thofe half-favage Europeans, who are become their profelytes. Nothings is 
the moft favourable name they give us, in their fet fpeeches : even the Indians 
who were formerly bred in amity with us, and in enmity to the French, 
iifed to call us, in their war orations, hottuk ookproofe, “ The accurfed peo¬ 
ple.” But they flatter themfelves with the name hottuk oretoopah^ ‘‘ The be¬ 
loved people,” becaufe their fuppofed anceftors, as they affirm, were under 
;he immediate government of the Deity, who was prefent with them, in a 
; ' verjr 
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very particular manner, and diredled them by prophets; while the reft of 
the world were aliens and out-laws to the covenant. 

When the archt-maguSy or any one of their magi, is perfuading the people, 
at their religious folemnities to a ftri(ft obfervance of the old beloved, or di¬ 
vine fpeech, he always calls them, “ The beloved,” or holy people, agree¬ 
able to the Hebrew epithet, Ammu during the theocracy of Ifrael: he urges 
them, with the greateft energy of expreflion he is capable of, a ftrong voice, 
and very expreflive geftures, to imitate the noble aftions of their great and 
virtuous forefathers, which they performed, in a furprizing manner, by 
their holy things, and a ftricl obfervance of the old, l)eloved fpeech. 
Then, he flourifhes on their beloved land that flowed with milk and honey, 
telling them they had good, and the beft things in the greateft plenty: 
and fpeaks largely of their prefent martial cuftoms, and religious rites, 
which they derived from their illuftrious predeceflbrs,—ftriftly charging 
them not to deviate, in the leaft, out of that old, beloved, beaten path^ and 
they will furely meet -^ith all the fuccefs that attended their beloved fore¬ 
fathers. 



I have heard the fpeaker, on thefe occafions, after quoting the war 
adlions of their diftinguiftied chieftains, who fell in battle, urging them as a. 
copy of imitation to the living—afiure the audience, that fuch a-* death, ia 
defence of their beloved land, and beloved things, was far preferable to fome 
of their living pitftures, that were only fpending a dying life, to the fhame 
and danger of the fociety, and of all their beloved things, while the others 
died by their virtue, and ftill continue a living copy. Then, to foften the 
thoughts of death, he tells them, they who died in battle are only gone to 
fieep with their beloved forefathers j (for they always collect the bones)—* 
and mentions a common proverb they have, Neetak Intahah^ The days ap¬ 
pointed, or allowed him, were finifhed.” And this is their firm belief; for 
they affirm, that there is a certain fixt time, and place, when, and where, 
every one mnftdie, without any pofTibility of averting it. They frequently 
fay, “ Such a one was weighed on the path, and made to be light 
aferibing life and death to God’s unerring and particular providence *, 
which may be derived from a religious opinion, and proverb of the Hebrews, 
that “ the divine care extended itfelf, from the horns of the unicorn, to 
the very feet of the. lice.” And the more refined part of the old heathens 
believed the like. The ancient Greeks and Romans^ who were great copiers 
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of the rites and cuftoms of the Jews, believed there were three dcftinies who 
prefided over human life,, and had each of them their particular office ; one 
held the diftaff of life, while another fpun the thread, and Atropos cut it off r 
a ftrong but wild pidlure of the divine fire, light, and fpirit. When Virgil 
is praifing the extraordinary virtue of Ripheus, who was killed in defence 
of his nadv^ city, Troy, he adds, Diis aliter vifum e/,—fubmitting to the 
good and wife providence of the gods, who thought fit to call him off the 
ftage. However, he feems to be perplexed on the fubjea; as he makes fate 
fometimes conditional; 

---—- SimiUs fi cur a fuijfet^ 

Nec pater omnipot ens ^rojam nec fata, vet ah ant 
St are ^ . . • 

“ If the ufual proper care had been taken, neither Jupiter nor fate wouidf 
have hindered Troy from Handing at this time.” But, if the time of 
dying was unalterably fixed, according to the Indian fyfte^Tr, or that of our 
fatalifls, how would its votaries reconcile the fchenr^c: of divine Providence 
which muft be in conformity to truth, reajGjn, and goodnefs,—a*nd how 
explain the nature of moral good and evil ? On their principle, felf-murder 
would be a neceffary a6l of a paffive being fet on work by the firfl: mover; 
and his obligations would be proportionable, only to his powers and facul¬ 
ties *, w'hich would excufe the fnppofed criminal from any juft future punifh- 
mcnt for filicide. But religion, and true reafon, deny the premifes, and 
they themfelves will not own the confequence* 

It is their opinion of the theocracy, or, that God chofe them our 
of all the reft of mankind, as his peculiar and beloved people,—which ani¬ 
mates both the white Jew, and the red American, with that fteady hatred 
'againft all the world, except themfelves, and renders them hated or defpifed 
by all. The obftinacy of the former, iaffintting their eyes againft the facred 
oracles, which are very explicjr ^nd clear in the original text, and of which- 
they were the truftees, incites both our pity and reproof; whereas the others, 
firm adherence to, and ftrong retention of, the rites and cuftoms of their 
forefathers, only^ attrafl our admiration. 

The American Indians are fo far from being Atheifts^ as fome godlefs 
Europeans have flattered themfelves, to excufe their own infidelity, that they 
haye the great facred name of God, that defcribes his divine effence, and 
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by which he manifefted himfelf to Mofes—and are firmly perfuaded they 
now live under the immediate government of the Deity. * The afcenfion of 
the fmoke of their vidlim, as a fweet favour to Tohewah^ (of which hereafter) 
is a full proof to the contrary, as alfo that they worfhip God, in a fmoke 
and cloud, believing him to refide above the clouds, and in the element of 
the, fuppofed, holy annual jBre. It is no way material to fix any certain 
place for the refidence of Him, who is omniprefent, and who fuflains every 
fyftem of beings. It is not efiential to future happinefs, whether we believe 
his chief place of abode is in calo tertio^ paradifo terrejlri, or elemento igneo, 
God hath placed confcience in us for a monitor, witnefs, and judge.-^It is 
the guilty or innocent mind, that accufes, or excufes us, to Him. If any 
farther knowledge was required, it would be revealed ; but St. Paul ftudi- 
oufly conceals the myfleries he faw in the empyreal heavens. 

The place of the divine refidence is commonly faid to be above the clouds •, 
but that is becaufe of the diflance of the place, as well as our utter igno¬ 
rance of the nature of Elohim’s exiftence, the omniprefent fpirit of the unl- 
verfe. Our finite minds cannot comprehend a being who is infinite. » This 
infcrutable labyrinth occafioned Simonides, a difereet heathen poet and phi- 
lofopher, to requeft Hiero, King of Sicily, for feveral days fucceflively, to 
grant him a longer time to deferibe the nature of the Deity •, and, at the end, 
to confefs ingenuoufly, that the farther he waded in that deep myftery, the 
more he funk out of his depth, and was lefs able to'define it. 

If we trace Indian antiquities ever fo far, we fhall find that not one of 
them ever retained, or imbibed, atheiftical principles, except fuch whofe' 
intereft as to futurity it notorioufly appeared.to be—whofe pra6lices made 
them tremble whenever they thought of a jufl and avenging God : but thefc 
rare inftances were fo far from infefling the reft, that they were the more 
confirmed in the opinion, of not being able either to live or die well, without 
a God, And this all nature proclaims in every part of the univerfe. 

ARGUMENT IV. 

We have abundant evidence of the Jews believing in the miniftration of 
mgelsy during the Old-Teftament difpenfation; their frequent appearances, 
and their fervices, on earth, are recorded in the oracles, which the Jew's 
themfelves receive as given by divine infpiration. And St. Paul in his 
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epiftle addrefled to the Hebrews, fpeaks of it as their general opinion, that 
“ Angels are miniftring fpirits to the good and righteous on earth.” And 
that it was the femiment of thofe Jews who embraced chriftianity, is evident 
from A^s xii. where an angel is faid to deliver Peter from his imprifonment,, 
and when the maid reported that Peter flood at the gate knocking, his 
friends doubting, faid, “ It is his angel.” Women alfo are ordered to have 
their heads covered in religions affemblies, becaufe of the prefence of the 
angels, and to obferve filence, the modeft ciiftom of the eaftern countries. 
The Indian fentiments and traditions are the fame.—They believe the higher 
regions to be inhabited by good fpirits, whom they call Hottuk IJhtohoolloy 
and Nana JJhtohoollo^ ‘‘ holy people,” and ‘‘ relations to the great, hol}r 
One.” The Hottuk ookproofe^ or Nana ookproofe, accurfed people,” or 
“ accurfed beings>,” they fay, poffels the dark regions of the weft; the for-^ 
mer attend, and favour the virtuous 5 and the latter, in like manner, accom¬ 
pany and have power over the vicious : on which account, v/hen any of their 
relations die, they immediately fire off feveral guns, by one, two, and three at 
a time, for fear of being plagued with the laft troublefome neighbours ; all 
the adjacent towns alfo on the occafion, whoop and halloo at night j for 
they reckon, this offenfive noife fends off the ghofts to their proper fixed 
place, till they return at fome certain time, to repoffefs their beloved trafl 
of land, and enjoy their terreftrial paradife. As they believe in God, fo they 
firmly believe that there is a clafs of higher beings than men, and a future 
ftate and exiftence.. 


> 


There are not greater bigots in Europe, nor perfbns more fuperftitious, 
than the Indians, (efpecially the women) concerning the power of witches,, 
wizards, and evil fpirits. It is the chief fubjefb of their idle winter night’s 
chat: and both they, and feveral of our traders, report very incredible and 
fliocking ftories. They will affirm that they have feen, and diftindlly, moft 
furprizing apparitions, and heard horrid fhrieking noifes. They pretend, it 
was impoffible for all their fenfes to be deluded at the fame time ; efpecially^ 
at Okmulge, the old waftc town, belonging to the Mujkohge^ 150 miles S. W. 
of Augufta in Georgia, which the South-Carolinians deftroyed about the 
year 1715. They ftrenuouQy aver, that when neceflity forces them to en¬ 
camp there, they always hear, at the dawn of the morning, the ufual noife 
of Indians finging their joyful religious notes, and dancing, as if going^ 
down to the river to purify themfelves, and then returning to the old town- 
boufe : with a great deal more to the fame effect, Whenever I have been. 

there,. 
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there, however, all hath been filent. Onr ooify bacchanalian company might | 
indeed have drowned the noife with a greater of their own. But as I have I 
gone the tedious Chikkafah war path, through one continued defart, day and 
night, much oftener than any of the reft of the traders, and alone, to the 
Chikkafah country, fo none of thofe frightful fpirits ever appeared to, nor 
any tremendous poife alarmed me. But they fay this was “ becaufe I am 
an obdurate infidel that way.” 

The Hebrews feem to have entertained notions pretty much refembling 
the Indian opinions on this head, from fome paflages in their rabbins, and 
which they ground even on the fcriptures We read Ifa. xiii. 21. “ But 
wild beafts of the defart (hall lie there, and their houfes lhall be full of dole¬ 
ful creatures, and owls lhall dwell there, and fatyrs lhall dance there 

Several warriors have told me, that their Nana IJhtohoGlloy “ concomitant 
holy fpirits,” or angels, have forewarned them, as by intuition^ of a dan¬ 
gerous ambufcade, which muft have been attended with certain death, when 
they were alone, and feemingly out of danger •, and by virtue of the im- 
pulfe, they immediately darted off, and, with extreme difficulty, efcaped the 
crafty, purfuing enemy. Similar to this, was the opinion of many of the Jews,, 
and feveral of the ancient and refined heathens, 'and is the fentiment of mo¬ 
derns, that intimations of this kind, for man’s prefervation and felicity, 
proceed from God by the inftrumentality of good angels, or fuperior invi- 
fible beings, which he employs for that purpofe—who can fo imprels the 
imagination, and influence the mind, as to follow the fuggeftions, but not fo 
as to deftroy the liberty of the will.—Thus Homer introduces Minerva as 
fuggefting what was proper for the perfons Ihe favoured — and other fuperior- 
beings; but they deliberated on the counfel, and chofe that which appeared 
to be right. 

ARGUMENT V. 

The Indian language^ and dialelfs^ appear to have the very idiom and ge¬ 
nius of the Hebrew, Their words and fentenccs are expreffive, concife, eni- 

* Lev. xix. 31. r Sara, xxviii. 3^&c. Ifa. viii. 19; 

t Bochart fuppofes that ijiim fignify nxild cats j and that Is not any particular crea¬ 

ture, but the crying or howling of wild beafls. His opinion is confirmed by many judicious* 
writers. 

7 phatkal. 
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phatical, fonorous, and bold—and often, both in letters and fignification, 
fynonymous with the Hebrew language. It is a common and dd remark, 
that there is no language, in which fome Hebrew words are not to be found. 
Probably Hebrew was the firfl:, and only language, till diftance of time and 
place introduced a change, and then foon followed a mixture of others. The 
^accidental pofition of the chara^lers, might alfo coincide v/ith fome Hebrew 
words, in various diale( 5 ls, without the leaft intention. As the true pronun¬ 
ciation of the Hebrew chara( 51 :ers,Js loft in a confiderable degree, it is too 
difficult a tafl<, for a fiiilful Hebraift, to afeertain a fatisfadtory identity of 
language, between the Jews, and American Aborigines; much more fa to 
an Indian trader, who profefles but a fmall acquaintance with the Hebrew, 
and that acquired by his own application. However, I will endeavour to 
make up the deficiency of Hebrew^ with a plenty of good folid Itdian roots: 


The Indian nouns have neither cafes nor declenfions. They are invariably 
the fame, through both numbers, after the Hebrew manner. In their verbs, 
they likewife fometimes ufe the preterperfedl, inftead of the prefent tenfe of 
the indicative mood as Blahfas Aiahrey Apefahre^ Yefterday I went and 
faw i” and Eem'mako Aiahre^ Apeefahre, Now I go and fee.” Like the 
Hebrews, they have no comparative, or fliperlative degree. They exprefs 
a preference, by the oppofite extremes) as Chekufteene^ “ You are virtuous 
Sabakfe, I am vicious.” But it implies a comparative degree, and figni- 
fies, “ You are more virtuous than I am.” By prefixing the adverbs, which 
exprefs little, and much, to the former words, it conveys the fame meaning i. 
the former of which is agreeable to the Hebrew idiom. And a double re¬ 
petition of the fame adjedive, makes a fuperlative, according to the Hebrew 
manner •, as Lazvwa, Lawwa, moft, or very many.” To add hah to the 
end of an adjedlive, unlefs it is a noUn of multitude like the former, makes 
It alfo a fuperlative ^ as Hakfe to hah, They are moft, or very wicked.” 
Hakfe fignifies vicious, probably when the vicious part of the Ifraelites were 
under the hand of the corredtor, the judge repeated that word : ta, is a note 
of plurality, and hah an Hebrew accent of admiration*, which makes it a 
fuperlative. To join the name of God, or the leading vowel of the myfte- 
rions, great, divine name, to the end of a noun, likewife implies a fuperla¬ 
tive *, as Hakfedjhto, pr Hakfe^o, He, or file, is very wicked.” The former 
method of fpeech exadly agrees with the Hebrew idiom ; as the original 
text ftiews, in innumerable inftances. 
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When the Hebrews compare two things, and would fignify a parity be¬ 
tween them, they double the particle of refemblance 5 “lam as thou art y 
and my people as thy people And the Indians, on account of that original 
dcfedlive ftandard of fpeech, are forced to ufe the like circumlocution y 
as Che Ahoha fta^ “ 1 am like youand Sahottuk Chehottuk tooah^ See, for 
Hottuk hgnihes people, and the S exprefles the pronoun my, or mine : and 
it llkewife changes an a6live, into a pafllve verb. Although this Indian 
and Hebrew method of fpeech, is rsither tedious and defedive, yet, at the 
fame time, they who attain any tolerable (kill in the dialeds of the one, 
and language of the other, will difeover the fenfe plain enough,, when a 
comparifon is implied. 

There is not, perhaps, any one language or fpeech, except the Hebrew,, 
and the Indian American, which has not a great many prepofitions. 
The Indians, like the Hebrews, have none in feparatc and exprefs words.. 
They are forced to join certain charaders to v/ords, in order to fupply that 
great defed. The Hebrew confonants, called ferviles^ were tools to fupply 
the place of the prepofitions. The Indians, for want of a fufficient number 
of radical words, are forced to apply the fame noun and verb, to fignify 
many things of a .various nature. With the Cheerake, Eeankke\, fignifies a 
prifonery captive^ Jlave^ awli pin^ needle See, ; which occafions the Indian? 
dialeds to be very difficult to ftrangers. The Jewifh Rabbins tell us, that 
the Hebrew language contains only a few more than a tjipufand primitive 
words, of which their whole language is formed. So that the fame 
word very often denotes various, though not contrary things. But there is* 
one radical meaning, which will agree to every ienfe that word is ufed in. \ 

By cuftom, a Hebrew noun frequently fupplied the place of a pronoun y 
by which means, it caufed a tedious, and fometimes an ambiguous circum-^ 
locution. From this original defedive ftandard of fpeech, the Indians have 
forgotten all their pronouns, except two primitives and two relatives; as^ 
Anrjoahy EgOy and IJhnay T u: the latter bears a great many fignificationSj. 
both as lingular and plural, viz. Eeapa and Eedko ; which fignify he, fhe,. 
this, that. See, : And they are likewife adverbs of place 5 as here, there, &c.. 

Hewa, fignifies he or Ihe y Aniy we *, and Amwa^ he, Ihe, 
him, her, &c. 
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The Hebrj^w language frequently ufes hyperboles, or magnifying num¬ 
bers, to denote a long fpace of time : the Indians, accordingly, apply the 
words, Neetak akroohah, “ -all days,” or, in other words, “ for ever,” to a 
long feries of years. With the Jews, fitting, fignihcd dwelling; and, 
with the Indians, it is the very fame; for, when they aflc a perfon where 
he dwells, they fay, Katemuk IJhheneele \chuak which is literally, where 
do you fit?” And when they call us irreligious, they fay Nana U-bat^ No 
thing^' or literally, ‘‘ a relation to nothingfor Nana fignifies a relation : 
and the other is always a negative adverbial period ; which feems alfo to 
proceed from a religious cuflom of the Hebrews, in giving defpicable bor¬ 
rowed names to idols •, as to Q'bvX Baalim, ‘‘ Particles of air,” meaning, no^ 
thing. To which the Pfalmift alludes, faying, ‘‘ I will not take up their 
names in my lips.” • And St. Paul fays, We know that an idol is nothing''* 
This exprefilon the Indians apply, in a pointed metaphor, to the white peo¬ 
ple, but never to each other. 

Like the Hebrews, they feldom, if ever, double the liquid confonant R *, 
for they generally feem defirous of fhuffling over it, at any rate : And they 
often give it the found of L *, but, if it precedes a word, where the other 
confonant foon follows, they always give it its proper found, contrary to 
the ufage of the Chinefe: as the name of a (tone, they often call, Tahky 
inftead of 'Tahre *, but the Indians fay, “ Tahre lakkana^ literally, ‘‘ Yellow 
ftone,” i. €. gold. 

The Hebrews fubjoined one of their ferviles, to words, to exprefs the 
pronoun relative, thy or thine: And as that particle was alfo a note of re- 
femblance, it ihews the great fterility of that language. As a fpecimen— 
They faid (Abiche) “ your father,” and (Ameche) “ Your 

mother,” &c. Only that the Hebrew period is initial, in fuch a cafe, to the 
Indian nouns, they always ufe the very fame method of exprefilon. This I 
fhall illuftrate with two words in the dialedls of the Chikkafah and Chee- 
rake—as Chinge and Chatokta^ ‘‘ your father Angge and Aketohta figni- 
fying “ my father,” in refemblance of Ahha.^ of the fame import *, like- 
wife Chijhke and Chacheeah, “ your motherfor Sajke and Akachee fignify 

my mother,” in imitation of AJhe. Alfo SasKiJh fignifies podex mens, 
Chifi Kijh^ podex tuus, and Kijh Kifio^ podex illius j which I guefs to be an 
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opprobrious allufion to Kifh the father of Saul, for the Ton’s afluming the 
throne at the end of the Jewifli theocracy. In their adjcflives and verbs, they 
ufe the fame method of fpeech; as Nahoorefo Chiti'Chookoma^ “ Your book is 
good,” The former word is compounded of {Na) now, or the prefent 
time, and Hoorefo^ delineated, marked, or painted. Jia fignifies to go^ and 
Maia-Cha^ “ Go along,” or Maia^ the fame; for, by prefixing D to it, it im¬ 
plies a requifite obedience. In like manner, Apeefah^ to fee, and Peesacha^ look, 
or “ fee you.” And, when that particle is prefixed to a verb, it always exprefles 
the accufative cafe of the fame pronoun *, as Chepeefahre^ I faw you,” and 
ChepeefahraSy ‘‘ I lhall fee you.” Each of the Hebrew charaflers are radicals; 
although half of them are fervilesy according to that proper term of the 
fcholiafts ; for, when they are prefixed, inferred, or fubjoined, either at the 
beginning, middle, or end of a radical word, they ferve to form its various 
augments, inflexions, and derivatives. According to this difficult ftandard 
of fpeech, the Indian nouns, moods, and tenfes, are varioufly formed to ex- 
prefs different things. As there is no other known language or diale<5l, 
which has the fame tedious, narrow, and difficult principles *, muft we not 
confider them to be twin-born fifters ? The want of proper flcill to obferve 
the original fixed idea of the Indian words, their radical letters, and the due 
founds in each of them, feems to have been the only reafon why the writers 
on the American Aborigines, have not exhibited the true and genuine pro¬ 
perties of any one of their dialers; as they are all uniform in principle : 
fo far at leaft, as an extenfive acquaintance reaches. 

" The Hebrew nouns are cither derived from verbs, or both of them arc 
one and the fame *, as riD^n, (Beroche) “ Blefiing,” from ^n:i, (Beroch) 
to blefs,” and mi ^:il, (Dabar Daber) “ he fpoke the fpeech.” This 
proper name fignifies loquacious,” like the Indian Sekakeey fignifying the 
“ grafshopper.” The Indian method of cxprefllon, exadly agrees with 
that Hebrew mode of fpeech ; for they fay Anumbole Anumbole {kis) “ I 
Tpake the fpeakingand Anumbole Enumhole {kis)y “ he fpoke the fpcak- 
ing, or fpeech.” And by inferting the name of God between thefe two 
words, their meaning is the very fame with thofe two firft Hebrew words. 
I lhall fubjoin another word of the fame fort— Hookfeeleta fignifies “ a (hut¬ 
ting inftrumentand they fay IJhtookJeeletay or HookfeeletUy ijh-hookfeetaSy 
or Hookfeeta Chuy “ You lhall, or, Ihut you the door.” Their period of the 
Jaft word, always denotes the fecond perfon finguJar of the imperative mood; 
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and that of the other preceding it, either the firfl or fecond perfon Angular of 
the indicative mood ; which is formed fo by a fixed rule, on account of the 
variegating power of the fervilcs, by affixing, inferring, or fuffixing them, to 
any root. According to the ufage of the Hebrews, they always place the 
accufative cafe alfo before the verb*, as in the former Indian words. 

With the Hebrews, fignified “ a prayer,” or a religious invocation, 
derived from Phelac, “ to pray to, Or invoke the Deity.” In a ftrong 
refemblance thereof, when the Indians are performing their facred dance,, 
with the eagles tails, and with great earneftnefs invoking To He Wah to 
blefs them with fuccefs and profperity, Fhale fignifies, “ waving,” or in¬ 
voking by waving, IJhphale^ you wave, Phalecha^ wave you, Jphalale^ I 
waved, Aphalelas^ I will wave, &c. Pfalmodifts feem to have borrowed the 
notes/<?, from the aforefaid Hebrew words of praying, finging to, or 
invoking Elohim. (Phoole) “ to work,” is evidently drawn from the 

former Hebrew word, which fignifies to invoke (and probably to wave the 
feathers of the cherubic eagle before) To He Wah, The greatefi: part of the 
Levitical method of worfhipping, confifted in laborious mechanical exerciles, 
much after the Indian manner j which the popiffi priefts copy after, in a 
great many inftances, as pulling off their clothes, and putting on others; 
imagining that the Deity is better pleafed with perfons who variegate their 
external appearances, like Proteus, tlian with thofe who worfhip with a fteady, 
fincere difpofition of mind j befides a prodigious group of other fuperftitious 
ceremonies, which are often lhamefully blended with thofe of the old 
pagans. 

As the Hebrew word M3, fignifies the prefent time—fo when the 
Indians defire a perfon to receive fomething from them fpeedily, they fay, 
Ha (fhort and gutturally) “ take it, now.” He replies Unta^ or 

Omeh^ which are good-natured affirmatives. The pronoun relative, ‘‘ you,” 
which they term IJhna^ is a compounded Hebrew word, fignifying (by ap¬ 
plication) the perfon prefent, or you.” 

With the Hebrews, nn in, Hara Hara^ fignifies, “ moft, or very, hot 
the repetition of the word makes it a fuperlative. In a ftricl: refemblance of 
that word, and mode of fpeech, when an Indian is baffled by any of their 
Z humorous 
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humorous wits, he fays, in a loud jefting manner, Hara Hara^ or Hala 
according to their capacity of pronouncing the liquid R : and it fig- 
nifies, “ you are very hot upon me their word, which exprelTes “ lharp,’* 
conveys the idea of bitter-heartednefs with them; and that of bitternefs 
they apply only to the objeds of tafle. 

With the Cheerake, Chikkafah, and Choktah Indians, Nanne fignifies 

a hilland Nannib^ with the two laft-mentioned nations, “ a filh and 
Unchaha^ “ a mountain.” .But they call an alligator, or crocodile, Nannib 
Chunchaba^ literally, the fifli like a mountain which the Englifh lan¬ 
guage would abbreviate into the name of a mountain-fifh j but, inftead of a 
hyphen, they life the Hebrew D, a note of r.efemblance, which feeqis to 
point at the Janguage from which they derived it. In like manner, A a 
fignifies to walk, and Eette^ wood ; but Eette Chanda^ any kind of wheel i 
which is confonant to the aforefaid Hebrew idiom •, with many others of the 
like nature : but a fpecimen of this fort mull fuffice. 

The Hebrew and Indian words, which exprefs delineating, writing, decy¬ 
phering, marking, and painting, convey the fame literal meaning in both 
languages T^as Expd, xvii. 14. linD {Cbetheba Sephdre) “ delineate this 
with delineations and, with the Indians, Hoorfo is, in like manner, the 
radical name of books, delineating, &c. *, and Ootehna that for numbering, 
inftead of reading. The neareft approach they can make to it, is, AnumbbU 
hoorfo Ijhanumholasy “ You (hall fpeak the fpeech, which is delineated.” 

They call a razor, Bafpoo Shaphe^ “ A (having knifeand Shaphe always 
fignifies to (have; probably, becaufe when they firft began to (have them- 
felves, they were ridiculed by the higher, or more religious part of the peo¬ 
ple, for imitating that heathenifti cuftom. The Hebrew {Shaphe) 
fignifying lip, confeffion, or worftiip; which divine writ alTures us, the de¬ 
fendants of Noah changed, when they oppofed the divine will of fettling 
various parts of the earth, and built the great tower of Babel, as an emblem 
of greatnefs, to get them a name 

* Zkin fignifies an eye; and Skeejhdphay one-eyed ; as if proceeding from the divine anger. 
They often change I into «. 
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Loak fignifies fire, and Loak IJhtohoollo^ the holy or divine fire,” or the 
anger of Ifhtohoollo, ‘‘ the great, holy One i” which nearly agrees with 
the Hebrew that which flames, or fcorches with vehement heat. And 
it is the feripture method of conveying to us a fenfible idea of the divine 
wrath, according to the cherubic name which likewife fignifies fire^ 
But the Perfians worfhipped the burning fire, by the name of Oromazes v 
and darknefs, or the fpirit, by that’of Aramantus ; quite contrary to the re¬ 
ligious fyftem of the Indian Americans: and the aforefaid Indian method 
of expreflion, feems exactly to coincide with the Hebrew idiom^ 

Buk-Jhe-ah>ma is the name of their Indian flap, or broad flip of clbtli 
with which the men cover their nakednefs; but the word they ufe to ex- 
prefs our fort of breeches, rs a compound, Balaphooka^ derived from 
the Hebrew which fignifies, behind; and the Indian Naphooka^ a coat, 
any kind of clothes, or covering Baloka fignifies, behind; filently telling 
us, they formerly wore a different fort of breeches to what they ufe at pre- 
fent. They likewife fay,. Neeppe-Phu^ka^ “ A fielB-covering-” 

The father of King Saul was called Kifli, podex;”^ which fignifies alfo the 
rear of an army, or the hindermoft perfon, according to the Hebrew idiom. 
Thus the Indians, by Kijh, exprefs the podex of any animal—the hindermofl: 
perfon—the gavel-end of an houfe, and the like. Kip Kip^ is with them a 
fuperlative, and, as before hinted, iifed to convey the contempt they have 
for* that proper name. May not the contemptible idea the Weft-Florida- 
Miffifippi Indians affix to the name of Kilh, be on account of his fon’s fuc- 
ceffion to the throne, at the end of the theocracy of Ifrael, and beginning a 
dcfpotic regal government ? 

The Indians, according to the ufage of the Hebrews, always prefix the 
fubftantive to the adjedlive ; as Netak Chookomay “ A good day Nakkane 
and Eho Chookomay “ A good, or goodly man and woman.” The former 
of which is termed, in Hebrew, Toma Tohcy fignifying, according to our 
method of faiutation, a good-day, a merry feafon, afeftival day, &c. And 
the Indian appellatives are fimilarly expreft in Hebrew, Bebtohe and APe^ 
Tohe<, “ A good, goodly, difereet, or wife man and woman,” Chookoma^ 
with the Indians, is the proper name of a comely woman, when A is prefixed 
to it; as A’Cbookbmay « My goodly, or beautifulthey ufe it for a warrior,, 
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when it is compounded without the A\ as Chookoma hummdjhiahe^ One 
who killed a beautiful, great, red, or war-chieftain j” which is compounded 
of Chookoma^ comely, Humma^ red, AJh^ fire, and Ahe^ a contraflion 
of AheUy fignifying grief, or forrow. Hence it appears, that becaufe 
the Hebrews affixed a virtuous idea to ^ohe^ goodly; the Indians call white 
by the fame name, and make it the conftant emblem of every thing that is 
good, according to a fimilar Hebrew cuftom. Of this the facred oracles 
make frequent mention. 

The Jews called that, which was the mofl excellent of every thing, the 
fat 5 and the Indians, in like manner, fay, Oofto Neehe^ ‘‘ The fat of the 
pompion,” tranche Neehe^ “ The fat of the corn. Neeha is the adjedive,. 
fignifying fat^ from which the word Neeta^ “ a bear,” is derived. They 
apply the word hearty only to animate beings. 

As the Deity is the foul of every fyftem — and as every nation, from the 
remoteft ages of antiquity, believed that they could not live well, without 
fome god or other; when, therefore, we clearly underftand the name, or 
names, by which any fociety of people exprefs their notions of a deity, we 
can with more precifion form ideas of the nature of their religious worfhip,. 
and of the objc< 5 l:, or objefls, of their adoration. 1 fhall therefore here give 
a plain defeription of the names by which the Indian Americans fpeak of 
God. 

JJhtohoollo is an appellative for God. Khtohoollo points at the grear- 
nefs, purity, and goodnefs, of the Creator in forming and : 
it is derived from IJhto^ great, which was the ufual name of God 
through all the prophetic writings; likewife, from the prefent tenfe of 
the infinitive mood of the a6live verb, Ahoolloy I love,” and from the 
preter tenfe of the palfive verb, Hoollo^ which fignifies fan^lifying, 
fandlified, divine, or holy.” Women fet apart, they term, Hoollo^ i, 
fan( 5 tifying themfelves to Ilhtohoollo r likewife, Netakheollo fignifies ^ a fanc- 
tified, divine, or holy day and, in like manner, Ookka Hoollo^ ‘‘ water 
fandified,” &c. So that, JJhtohoollo^ when applied to-God, in its true radical 
meaning, imports, The great, beloved, holy Caufewhich is exceedingly 
eomprehenfive, and more expreflive of the true nature of God, than the He¬ 
brew name Adonai^ which is applicable to a human being. Whenever the 
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Indians apply the epithet, compounded, to any of their own religious men, 
it fignifies the great, holy, beloved, and fandified men of the Holy One. 

They make this divine name point yet more ftrongly to the fupreme 
€iuthor of nature *, for, as nx, fignifies father; and as the omniprefent 
Spirit of the univerfe, or the holy father of mankind, is faid to dwell above, 
they therefore call the immenfe fpace of the heavens, Aha^ Ahafcy and 
Ahatara: and, to dhlinguilh the King of kings, by his attributes, from 
their own Minggo IJhto, or great chieftains, they frequently name him 
Minggo IJbto Aha^ &c.; TJhto Aha^ &c.; Minggo Aba^ &c.; and, when they 
are ftriving to move the pafTions of the audience, IJhtohoollo Aha, The He¬ 
brew fervants were not allowed to call their matter or miftrefs iK, Abha^ 
till they were adopted; to which cuftom St. Paul alludes, Rom, viii. 15. 

They have another appellative, which with them is the myfterious, etten- 
tial name of God—the tetragrammatony or great four-lettered name—which 
they never mention in common fpeech,—of the time and place, when, and 
where, they mention it, they are very particular, and always with a folemn 
air. 

There is a fpecies of tea, that grows fpontaneoufly, and in great plenty, 
along the fea-coaft of the two Cayolinas, Georgia, and Eaft and Wett-Florida, 
which we call Topony or Cujfeena: the Indians tranfplant, and are ex¬ 
tremely fond of it; they drink it on certain ftated occafions, and in their 
moft religious folemnities, with awful invocations: but the women, and chil¬ 
dren, and thofe who have not fuccefsfully accompanied their holy ark, pro 
Arts et FociSy dare not even enter the facred fqiiare, when they are on this 
religious duty; otherwife, they would be dry fcratched with fnakes teeth, 
fixed in the middle of a fplit reed, or piece of wood, without the privilege 
of warm water to fupple the ftiffened fkin. 

When this beloved liquid, or fuppofed holy drink-offering, is fully 
prepared, and fit to be drank, one of their Magi brings two old confecrated, 
large conch-fhells, out of a place appropriated for containing the holy things, 
and delivers them into the hands of two religious attendants, who, after a 
wild ceremony, fill them with the fuppofed fandlifying, bitter liquid: then 
they approach near to the two central red and white- feats, (which the 
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traders call the war, and beloved cabbins) {looping with their heads and 
bodies pretty low j advancing a few fteps in this pofture, they carry their 
fliells with both hands, at an inftant, to one of the mod principal men on 
thofe red and white feats, faying, on a bafs key, Yah, quite fhort: then, 
in like manner, they retreat backward, facing each other, with their heads 
bowing forward, their arms acrofs, rather below their bread, and their 
eyes half fhut j thus, in a very grave, folemn manner, they fing on a drong 
bafs key, the awful monofyllable, O, for the fpace of a minute : then they 
drike up majedic He, on the treble, with a very intent voice, as long as 
their breath allows them ; and on a bafs key, with a bold voice, and fliort 
accent, they at lad utter the drong myderious found, Wah, and thus finifli 
the great fong, or mod folemn invocation of the divine eflence. The notes^ 
together compofe their facred, ’ myderious name, Y-O-He-Wah. 

That this feems to be the true Hebrew pronunciation of the divine effen- 
tial name, nw, Jehovah, will appear more obvious from the found they 
feem to have given their charaflers. The Greeks, who chiefly copied their 
alphabet from the Hebrew, had not jod^ but torct, very nearly refembling the: 
found of our T, The ancient Teutonic and Sclavonian dialc(ds, have Tah as 
an affirmative, and ufe the confonant ^ indead of The high importance 
of the fubjed, neceflTarily would lead thefe fuppofed red Hebrews, when fe- 
parated from other people in America, to continue to repeat the favourite 
name of God, YO He Wah, according to the ancient pronunciation, '-rr— <- 

Contrary to the ufage of all the ancient heathen world, the American In¬ 
dians not only name God by feveral drong compounded appellatives, ex- 
preffive of many of his divine attributes, but likewife fay Yah at the 
beginning of their religious dances, with a bowing podure of body; then, 
they fing Yo Yo, He He, and repeat thofe facred notes, on every reli¬ 
gious occafion : the religious attendants calling to Yah to enable them 
humbly to fupplicate, feems to point to the Hebrew cudom of pronouncing, 
n% Tab^ which likewife fignifies the divine eflfence. It is well known 
what facred regard the Jews had to the four-lettered divine name, fo as 
fcarcely ever to mention it, but once a year, when the high-pried went into 
the holy fanduary, at the expiation of fins. Might not the Indians copy 
from them, this facred invocation ? Their method of invoking God, in a 
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folemn hymn, with that reverential deportment, and fpending a full breath 
on each of the two firft fyllables of the awful divine name, hath a furpriz* 
ing analogy to the Jewifli ctiftom, and fuch as no other nation or people, 
even with the advantage of written records, have retained. 

It may be worthy of notice, that they never proftrate themfelves, nor bow 
their bodies, to each other, by way of falnte, or homage, though ufual with 
the eaftern nations, except when they are making or renewing peace with 
ftrangers, who come in the name of Yah*, then they bow their bodies ih 
that religious folemnity—but they always bow in their religious dances, 
becaufe then they fing what they call divine hymns, chiefly compofed of the 
great, beloved, divine name, and addrefled to Yo He Wa«. The favoured 
perfons, whom the religious attendants are invoking the divine eflence to 
blefs, hold up the Ihells with both hands, to their mouths, during the awful 
facred invocation, and retain a mouthful of the drink, to fpirt out on the 
ground, as a fuppofed drink-offering to the great felf-exiftent Giver; which 
they offer at the end of their draught. If any of the traders, who at thofe 
times are invited to drink with them, were to negled this religious obferv- 
ance, they would reckon us as godlefs and wild as the wolves of the defart 
After the fame manner, the fuppofed holy waiters proceed, from the highefl: 
to the lowed, in their fynedrion: and, when they have ended that awful fo- 
lemnity, they go round the whole fquare, or quadrangular place, and col- 
left tobacco from the fanftified finners, according to ancient cuftom 5 “ For 
they who ferve at the altar, mufl: live by the altar.” 

The Cheerake method of adjuring a witnefs to declare the truth, ftrongly 
corroborates the former hints, and will ferve as a key to open the vowels 
of the great, myfterious, four-lettered name of God. On fmall affairs, the 
judge, who is an elderly chieftain, afks the witnefs, Cheeakdhga (Jko ?) “ Do 
you lie To which he anfwers, j^nfa Kai-e-koh-ga^ ‘‘ I do not lie.” But 

* The Mofaic law injoined the offering of libations; as Exod, xxlx. and Numh. xv. And 
the heathens, efpeclally the ancient Greeks and Romans, mimicked a great deal of the Mofaic 
inftitution. They obferved the like ceremonies in their idolatrous facrifices. The priefts 
only tailed, and then fpilt fome wine, milk, or other liquor, in honour of the Deity, to 
whom the facrifice was offered. Alexander is faid to have facriilced a bull to Neptune, and 
to have thrown a golden veffel ufed for the libation, into the fea. 
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•when the judge will fearch into fomething of material confequence, and ad¬ 
jures the witnefs to fpeak the naked truth, concerning the point in queftion, 
he fays “ O E A (Jko ? “ What you have now faid, is it true, by this 
ftrong emblem of the beloved name of the great felf-exiftent God 
To which the witnefs replies, O E A, “ It is true, by this ftrong pointing 
fymbol of YO He Wah.” When the true knowledge of the affair in dif- 
pute, feems to be of very great importance, the judge fwears the witnefs 
thus: O E A— Yah (Jko?) This moft facred adjuration imports, Have’ 
you now told me the real truth by the lively type of the great awful name 
of God, which defcribes his neceflary exiftence, without beginning or end *, 
and by his felf-exiftent literal name, in which I adjure you.” The witnefs 
anfwers, O E A— Yah, “ I have told you the naked truth, which I moft 
folemnly fwear, by this ftrong religious picture of the adorable, great, di¬ 
vine, felf-exiftent name, which we are not to prophane *, and I likewife atteft 
it, by his other beloved, unfpeakable, facred, efiential name.” 

When we confider that the period of the adjurations, according to their 
idiom, only afks a queftion ; and that the religious waiters fay Yah, with a 
profound reverence, in a bowing pofture of body, immediately before they 
invoke YO He Wah, — the one reflefls fo much light upon the other, as 
to convince me, that the Hebrews, both invoked and pronounced the divine 
tetragrammaton, YO He Wah, and adjured their witneffes to give true 
evidence, on certain occafions, according to the Indian ufage; otherwife, 
how could they poftibly, in a favage ftate, have a cuftom of fo nice aiid 
ftrong-pointing a ftandard of religious caution ? It feems exactly to coincide 
with the conduct of the Hebrew witnefies even now on the like religious 
occafions—who being fworn, by the name of the great living God, openly 
to declare the naked truth, hold up their right hand, and anfwer, 

Amen Amen^ or “ very true “ I am a moft faithful witnefs.” The 
Hebrew word fignifies faithful, and by being repeated twice, becomes a fu- 
perlative, and O E A— Yah is one of the higheft degree. 

St. John, in his gofpel, according to the Hebrew method of adjuration, 
often doubles the Amen, And the fame divine writer, at the beginning of 
each of his feven epiftles, in defcribing the glorious and tranfcendant qua¬ 
lities of Jefus Chrift, and particularly in the epiftie to the church of 
Laodicea, points at the fame cuftom, ‘‘ Thefe things faith the Amen^ the 
faithful and true witnefs, the beginning of the creation of God.” 
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The Chcerakc ufe another expreflion, whicK bears a ftrong analogy to the 
former method of adjuration *, though it is not fo facred in their opinion, 
becaufe of one letter prefixed, and another fubjoined. The judge, in fmall 
controverfies, alks the witnefs, e u (Jko ?) To which he anfwers, To e 
or To e u bah^ “ It is very true,” or “ a mod certain truth.” Such an ad¬ 
dition of any letter, or letters, to the vowels of the fuppofed divine, four- 
lettered name, feems to proceed from a ftri( 5 t religious cuftom of propor¬ 
tioning them to the circumftances of perfons and things, left, otherwife, 
they fhould blafpheme, or prophane the emblems of the great divine name. 
And the vowel U feems to allude to /. e. One — a name of God, 
figuratively—for, in their dialed, when it is a period, it makes a fuperla- 
tive, according to their ufage in applying the reft of the divine appella¬ 
tives, fymbols, or names. 

They efteem To e u hah fo ftrong an alTent to any thing fpoken, that\ 
Cheefto Kaiehre^ “ the old rabbet,” (the name of the interpreter) who for¬ 
merly accompanied leven of their head warriors to London, aflured me, they 
held there a very hot debate, in their fubterranean lodgings, in the dead 
hours of the night of September the yth, 1730, whether they Ihould not 
kill him, and one of the war-chieftains, becaufe, by his mouth, the other 
anfwered To e u bah to his Majefty’s fpeech, wherein he claimed, not only 
their land, but all the other unconquered countries of the neighbouring 
nations, as his right and property. When they returned home, they were 
tried again, by the national fanhedrim, for having betrayed the public faith, 
and fold their country, for acknowledged value, by firm compaft, as repre- 
fentatives of their country *, they having received a certain quantity of goods, 
and a decoying belt of white wampum : but, upon ferious deliberation, 
they were honourably acquitted, becaufe it was judged, the interpreter was 
bound, by the like oath, to explain their fpeeches*, and that furprife, inad¬ 
vertence, felf-love, and the unufual glittering fhow of the courtiers, extorted 
the facred aflent. To e u bah^ out of the other’s mouth, which fpoiled the 
force of it •, being much afraid, left they fliould fay fomething amifs, on 
account of the different idiom of the Engllfh, and Indian American dia¬ 
lers As there is. no alternative between a falihood, and a lie, they 

ufually 

* The ftrong fentiments, natural wit, and intenfe love of liberty, which the Indians (hew 
themfelves polTeiredof, in a hig^h degree, (hould direct our colonifts to purfue a difterent me¬ 
thod. 
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ufually tell any perfon, in plain language, « You lie,” as a friendly negative 
to his reputed untruth. The cheerful, inoffenfive old rabbet told me, he 
had urged to them, with a great deal of earneftnefs, that it was certain 
death by our laws, to give his Majefty the lie to his face % and cautioned 
them to guard their mouths very ftrongly from uttering fuch dangerous 
language; otherwife, their hearts would become very heavy, and even 
forrowful to death ; as he would be bound as"firmly by our holy books, to 
relate the bare naked truth, as they were by repeating To e u ah^ or even 
O-E-A— Yah. 

The Chikkafah and Choktah. method of adjuring a witnefs to give true 
evidence, is fomething fimilar to the former atteftation, hy To e u hah: when 
they afk. them, whether they do not lie, they adjure them thus, Chikloojka 
ke-e-u Chua ? The termination implies a queftion of the fecond perfon, fin- 
gular number, and the whole oath fignifies literally, “ Do not you lie ? Do 
you not, of a certain truth ?” To which he anfwers by two ftrong nega¬ 
tive afleverations, Akloojka Ke-e-u^que-Hoy “ I do not lie *, I do not, of a 
certain truth.” When the Choktah are averring any thing alked of them, 
they aflert it, by faying Yah. This fiiews their ignorance of the vowels of 
the fuppofed divine four-lettered name, in comparifon of the Cheerake ; 
and that they are become lefs religious, by prophaning the divine name. 
Yah.; which confirms me in the opinion, that the Cheerake Indians were 
a more civilized people than any of the other neighbouring Indians. 

We are told that the northern Indians, in the time of their rejoicings, re¬ 
peat YO Ha Han ; which, if true, evinces that their corruption advances, 
in. proportion as they are diftant from South-America, and wanted a 

thod of contrafting Indian covenants than they have commonly ufed. Firft, let them cohfider 
the general good of the community, who chofe them for that end *; and then make a plain* 
agreement with the Indians, adapted to their fixed notion of liberty, and the good of their 
country, without any deluding fophifms. If they do not keep thefe effential points of 
amity in view, we fliall fare again, as hath Georgia; for, by a childifli treaty with the 
Mufkohge Indians, when defeated An. 1715, its moft northern boundaries are confined 
to the head of the ebbing and flowing of Savannah river, Wc are faid to have flourifhed 
off very commodious Indian treaties in the coundl-bcoksy with the Mufkohge, which the 
community know nothing of, except a few plain common particulars, as they fome years 
fince declared. 
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friendly intercourfe with thofe who had an open communication with thofc 
fouthern regions *. Living in moderate high latitudes, would naturally pre¬ 
vent them from finking into effeminacy, and infpire them with martial tem¬ 
pers, (as we are told of the Chili Indians) without being originally a 
bloodier people than any of the fouthern nations. However, we fhould be 
fparing of credit to what unfkilful writers have carefully copied from each 
other, and tranfmitted to the learned world. 

I fhall hereafter, under another argument, fhew, that the Indians va- 
riouQy tranfpofe, Ihorten, and lengthen, each fyllable of the great divine 
name, YO He Wah, in a very extraordinary manner, when they are finging 
and dancing to, and before, the divine effence: and that they commonly 
derive fuch words as convey a virtuous idea, from, or compound them 
with that divine, effential name. 

I fhall now fhew a farther parity, between the Hebrew language, and the 
Aboriginal American dialecffs. 

Pujhkocjh fignifies an infant, Neetta a bear, Ncijfooha a wolf, &c.-By 

joining the word Oojhe^ to the end of the names of animals, it makes a; 

* They who have a defire to fee the genuine oratory of the Indians, may find it partly ex¬ 
hibited to the public, by the laborious Mr. Golden, mollly in the manner, as I am told, her 
found it in the council-books* As that gentleman is an utter llranger to the language and 
cuiloms of the Indians, it was out of his power to do juftice to the original. Their fpeech, in 
general, abounds with bolder tropes and figures than illiterate interpreters can well compre¬ 
hend, or explain. In the moll efiential part of his copied work, he committed a very mate¬ 
rial blunder, by writing in the fifll edition, the Indian folemn invocation, YO Ha Han. 

I was well aflured by the intelligent Sir William Johnfon, and the Ikilful, benevolent, pious, 
and reverend Mr;John Ogilvic, that the northern Indians always pronounce it YO He A 'Ah 
and fo it is inferted in the fecond edition. In juftice to this valuable luminary of the church, 
and the worthy laity of the city of New-York, I muft. obferve, that, while the reft of his fa- 
cerdotal brethren were much blamed for negledling their office of teaching, and inftead 
thereof, were militating for an epi/copate, that gentleman was univerfally beloved by. 
all ranks of people. He fpent his time, like a true fervant of God, in performing the 
various duties of his facred office; and had the utmoft pleafure in healing breaches, both, 
in public fociety, and in private families. Great numbers of the poor negroe flaves, were, 
inftruded by him in the principles of chriftianity, while the other clergymen were earneftly 
employed in difturbing the quiet of the public, for the fake of their favourite Peter’s pence. 
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diftindlion; as Najfeob-oojhe, a wolf-cub, Neett'-oojhe a bear-cub: but though 
the word Oophe fignifies a dog, as an exception to their general method 
of fpeech, they call a puppy Ooph tjhik^ becaufe he is fo domeftic, or fo- 
ciable, as to kits, or fondle. In like manner, Tijhi fignifies milk; and 
Pijhik a woman’s breaft, or the udder of any animal; as the young ones, 
by kifling, or fucking, (bade the breaft, 'D, with their mouth, and thereby 
receive their nourifhment. With the Hebrews, (Oophechd) fignifies 
adive, or reftlefs: which, according to the Indian idiom, expreffes the 
quality of a dog; Oophe is therefore the name of this animal,, and their 
period denotes a fimilarity, according to the ufage of the Hebrews.- 

Shale zxiA Shatera^ fignify to carry, Shapore^ a load. The former word 
confifts of Sheth and Ale, llleh imports dead, and Kaneha loft. They fay Shat 
Kanehay to carry a thing quite away, or to Canaan.—Likewife, Illeht Kaneha,, 
literally, dead, and loft, or probably, gone to Canaan. Several old Indian 
American towns are called Kanaai ; and it hath been a prevailing notion 
with many Jews, that when any of their people died in a ftrangc land, they 
pafled through the caverns of the earth, till they arrived at Canaan, their 
attradive centre. And the word Oobea, likewife imports dead, or cut off 
by O E A, or Tohewah ; for they firmly believe, as before hinted, they 
cannot outlive the time the Deity has prefcribed them. They likewife fay, 
Haffe Ookklille Cheek, “ the fun is, or has been, caufed to die in the water,” 
i, e, fun-fer. When they would fay, “ Do not obicure, or darken me,” 
they cry IJh’^ookkille Chlnna., verbatim, “ Do not occafion IJh, me, to become 
like the fun, dead in the water.” They call the new moon, . Hajfe Awdhta, 
“ the moon is called upon to appear by Yohev/ah which plainly fhews, 
that they believe the periodical revolutions of the moon to be caufed, and 
the fun every day to die, or be extinguifhed in the ocean, by the conftant 
laws of God. When we afk them, if to-day’s fun is drowned in the weftern. 
ocean, how another can rife out of the eaftern ocean to-morrow ? they only 
reply, Pilla Tammi, ov Tarnmi miing \ or fuch is the way of God with his 
people. It feems to be a plain contradion of n'* and Ammi 5 which 
was the name of Ifrael during the theocracy. Befides, Aeemmi fignifies, “ L 
believeas the peculiar people believed dn Yohewah. And it likewife 
imports, “ I am the owner of,-ficc.”—according to the Hebrew idiom,* 
the words and. meaning nearly agree. 
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Eetie fignlfies wood; and they term ^ny kind of cheft, box^ or trunk, 
Eette Oohe \ and frequently, Oohe \ which feems to point to the “ ark of the 
purifier,” that was fo fatal to the laity even to touch; a ftrong emanation 
of the holy fire, light, and fpirit, refiding in it, as well as in that which the 
priefls carried to war, againft the devoted enemy. 

The Chikkafah fettled a town, in the upper, pr mpft weftern part of the 
Mufkohge country, about 300 miles eaftward of theit own nation, and, called 
it Ooe-afa ; which is derived froni O E A, and Afa^ “ there,” or “ here, is 
4, e, “ YO He Wah prefides in this place.” And, when a perfon is re¬ 
moving from his former dwelling, they afk him, IJh^ooha {turn ?) “ are you 
removing hence, in the name, or unde^r the patronage, of YO He Wah*?” 
And it both fignifies to afcend, and remove to another place. As, O E A, 
Aba, the omniprefent father of mankind,.is faid to dwell above, fo the Indian 
hopes to remove there, from hence, by the bounty of Ifhtphopllo, the great 
holy One: according to their fixed flandard of fpeech, had they made 
any nearer approach to O E A, the ftrong religious emblem of the beloved 
four-lettered name, it would have been reckoned a prophanation. 

Thutchtk fignifies a ftar,and.O^>»;7/? “ he is arrived hxAThutchikOomache^ 
“ the morning-ftar becaufe he is the forerunner of light, and refembles the 
fun that reflefls it. And Oonna-hah fignifies to-morrow, or it is day. The 
•termination denotes their gladnefs, that the divine light had vifited them 
again: and, when they are afking if it is day, they fay Onna He {tak?\ 
The laft monofyllable only afks a queftion ; and the fasminine gender treble 
note is the mid fyliable of the great divine name—which may refledl 
feme light upon the former obfervations. 

Although the Hebrews had a proper name for the human foul, calling it 
; yet in Prov. xx. 27, it is called nin'> “Ji, “ The candle, or lamp of 
-God 5” and figuratively applied, it conveys a ftrong idea of the human 
foul: Thus the Indians term it, Nana Ijhtohoolloy “ fomething of, or a 
relation to, the great holy One very analogous to the former method 
of exprefiing the rational principle, in allufion to the ccleftial cherubic 
name AJbe^ Fire, as they believe, the Deity refides in the new year’s, 
fuppofed holy fire. Becaufe IJh^ Man, received his. breath from the 
-divine infpiratiorl of the beneficent creator Yah, they term the human 
i fpecies. 
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fpecies, in their ftrong-pointing language, ; which, though dif¬ 

ferent from the divine, elTcntial, four-lettered name, in found has H', Yah, 
for its radix. But, becaufe the monkey mimics Tahweh^ or the rational 
creation, more than any other brute, in features, (hape, gefture, and 
a(5tions ; in proportion to the limilitude, tjiey give him a fimilar name,, 
Shaw-we. This indeed makes a near approach to IJh and Tah^ and to Tahwe ; 
but it wants the radix of both, and confequeritly bears no fignification of 
relation to either. While they urge, that the regularity of the adions of 
the brute creatures around them, exprefles a nice underftanding or inftind ^ 
they deny their being endued with any portion, of the reafoning, and living 
principle, but bear only a faint allufion to Nana IJhtohoollo^ the rational 
foul. The moft intelligent among them, fay the human foul was not made 
of clay, like the brute creation, whofe foul is only a corporeal fubftance,, 
attenuated by heat, and thus rendered invifible. 

Through a feeming war-contempt of each othei*, they all ufe a favou¬ 
rite termination to their adjeflives, (very rarely to their fubftantives) 
and fometimes to their verbs *, cfpecially when they arc flourifhing away,, 
in their rapid war-fpeeches, which on fuch occafions they always repeat 
with great vehemence, I Ihall give a fpecimen of two words, in the dia¬ 
lers of our fouthern Indians. RI is the favourite period of the Katahba: 
Indians 5 as Mare-ri^ X>x WahH’r’u “ Good,” and Maretawah-riy oxWah^ 
rhawah-riy ‘‘ beft,” or very good; Wahy the laft fyllable of the great di¬ 
vine name,, is evidently the radix, and magnifies the virtuous idea to a 
iuperlative. In like manner, ShegareWahriy “ not bad,” but Sheekare-r'iy 
fignifies ‘‘ bad.” With thefe Indians, Sbeeke is the name of a buzzard, 
which they reckon to be a moft impure fowl, as it lives on putrid carcaflesj. 
upon which account, they choofe that word to convey a vicious idea. 

^o'\s the founding termination of the Cheerake ; as Seohfta-quoy “ good,”' 

. -—and 0-Je-Uy “ beft,” or very good. Here they feem to have ftudioufly 
ehofen the vowels:—As the following words will illuftrate, Tonate-Uy 
“ very honeft,” or virtuous, and T’-O-t/, “ Evil,” or very bad. To cor¬ 
roborate the hints I gave, concerning the Indian names of monkey,, 
and the human fpecies, let it be obferved, that though their words con¬ 
vey a virtuous or. vicious idea, in proportion as they are conftituted out of 

any 
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any of their three divine names, Yohewah, Yah, and Ishtohoollo *, or 
contain the vowels of the great facred name, yet the aforefaid word Y-O-U, 
is fo far from being ^ deviation from that general ciiftom, it is -an 
.cmphatical, and emblematical term to exprefs evil, by the negative of good i 
for, as it is the only fubftantive or adjedive of that word, it is a 
ftrong exprefTive fymbol of the nature, and phyfical caufe of moral evil, by 
'fcparating TOy the firft fyllable of the,divine four-lettered name into two 
fyllables; and adding t/, as a fuperlative period, to make it malum ma- 
lorum, 

•Sheh is the founding criterion of the Mulkohge, or Creek Indians,—a 
kind of cant jargon, for example; Heettla-Jhehy fignifies “ good,” and 
HeettJa-wah-E-Jhehy “ very good according to their univerfal ftandard of 
fpeech, it becomes a fuperlative, by fubjoining that part of the divine name 
to it. With the Chikkafah and Choktah, Heettla fignifies dancing; pro¬ 
bably becaufe that religious exercife was good and highly pleafing to them, 
when, according to ancient cuftom, they danced in their fymbolical circles, 
to, and.before, YO He Wah. With the former, Apullowhage-Jhehy exprefies 
“ bad,” or'Cvil, thereby inverting the divine letters. 

Skeh is the favourite termination of the Chikkafah' &nd Choktah—as 
Hhopkoma-Jkehy “ good,” Qhookomafto-Jkeh (alluding to JJhto) “ very good 
and Ookproo-Jkehy bad.” Likewife, Ookproojloy “ worft,” of very bad; for, 
by annexing the contrafted initial part of the divine name, IJhtohoolloy to 
the end of it, it is a fuperlative. Thefe remarks may be of fervice to the 
inhabitants of our valuable and extenfive barriers, in order to difcover the 
national name of thofe favages, who now and then cut them off. 

Ookproo-fsy with thofe Indians, fignifies “ accnrfedthe two laft letters 
make only a famechy which implies a neuter pafiive : and, as Ookproo is the 
only fubftantive or adjeclive they ufe to exprefs “ evil,” by doubling the 
leading vowel of the four-lettered divine name, both at the beginning and 
end of the word; may we not conje6lure at its origin, as glancing at the in- 
troduflion of fin or evil by man’s overadin'g, or innovating, through a too 
curious knowledge, or choice ? “ Ye fhall be as gods,” and, in order to 
^ain the refemblance, they ate what was forbidden. 
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The greater number of their compounded words, (and, I believe, every 
Qne of them) which convey a virtuous or pure idea, either have fome 
fyllables of the three divine names, or vifibly glance at them; or have 
one or two vowels of the facred name, Yo He Wah, and generally 
begin with one of them; which I fhall exemplify, with a few Chikkafah 
and Cheerake words. Iffe-Ahowwe^ “ Deer-,” Tanafa^ Buffalo, which as it 
begins with the divine .name, Yah, contains no rnore of their beloved 
vowels : in. like manner, Wahka^ ‘‘ cattle IJhke’Oochea^ a mother.” 
This lad feems to be drawn from the mother of all mankind. Eho 
and Enekia fignify ‘‘ a woman.” The latter is derived from the aflive verb, 
4 kekiuhahy fignifying to love ardently,” or like a woman 5 Nakkane AJkau 
a man.”.. From this word, the Chikkafah derive Nakke^ the name of an 
arrow or bullet: and with the Q\\tevzkc. Apiai fignifies to fear j” as all the 
American brute animals were afraid of man, &c. 

Words, which imply either a vicious or impure idea, generally be-^ 
gin with a confonant, and double thofe favourite vowels, either at the 
beginning and end?, or in the middle, of fuch Words; as Ndffooha Woheea^ 
a wolf.” With the Chikkafah, Eajfooha fignifies “ bewildered;” Patche^ 
“ a pigeon,” and Patche Eajfooba^ “ a turtle-dove.” Soore and Sheeke 
are the Chikkafah and Cheerake names of a Turkey-buzzard Choola 
and Chvochola^ “ a fox Shookqua and Seequa, an “ opofTum,” or hog 
Ookoonne^ ‘‘ a polecat Ookoonnay “ a badger Chookphe and Cheefto^ 
a rabbet.” The laft: word is derived from the dcfedlive verb Chejii-y 
“ forbear,” or, do not meddle with; and rabbets were prohibited to the 
Ifraelites. In like manner, Ooppa and Ookookoo^ “ a night-owT,” Oophe and 
Keera^ ‘‘ a dog NahooUa and U-nehkay “ white people,” or “ impure ani¬ 
mals.” The Chikkafah both corrupt and tranfpdfe the laft part of the divine 
name, Ifhtohoollo -, and the Cheerake invert their magnifying termination 
L 7 , to convey an impure idea. And through the like faint allufion to this 
divine name, HgoUo fignifies “ idols, pidlures, or images;” a fharp-pointed 
farcafm! for the word, Hoollo^ fignifies alfo “ menftruous women,” who 
were for the time an equal abomination to the Ifraelites, and with whom 
they wer^ to have no communion. Thefe two words feem to bear the fame 
analogy to each other, as Al^ a name of God, and Aleh^ fignifying 
the covenant of the holy One to redeem man, and Aloahy execrated, 
or accurfed of God, as idols were. 
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With the Cheerake, Awwa^ or Amma^ fignifies water,”' and Ammeiy 
« a river j” not much unlike the. Hebrew. They likewife term fait, Hawa\ 
and both the conjundion copulative,, and “ to marry,” is ^awa. The name 
of a wife is Awah % which written in Hebrew, makes mpf, Eve^ or Eweh^ the 
name of our general mother. So that the Indian name of a wife, is literally, 
and .emphatically, his And^ ‘‘ One abfolutely needful for the well-being of 
IJh^ or man*,” IJhtawa {tim f) fignifies “ have you married?;” We gain 
additional light from the ftrong;fignificant appellative,. JJh-ke^ ‘‘ a-mother;” 
which is an evident contradlion of IJha^ the mother of Tawe^ or man¬ 
kind,, with their favourite termination, Jke^ fubjoined the word becomes 
thus fmoother than to pronounce it at its full length, JJha-Jke, If we 
confider that the Hebrews pronounced % Vau^ when.a confonant, as here 
is a very ftrong, expreflive gradation, through thofe various words, up to 
the divine, necelTary,. And, who formed and conne(S:ed every fyliem of be¬ 
ings ; or to the Hebrew divine original, YO He Wah : at the fame time,, 
we gain a probable reafon why fo many proper names of old Indian places,, 
in South*Carolina, and elfewhere, along the great continent, begin with our 
Anglo-Saxon borrowed charafldr,. W\ zi Wampee^ Wathooy Wappoo^ Wad^ 
moldy JVaJfamefdhy &c. Chance is flucluating,. and can never a< 51 :, uni¬ 
formly. 

To e^ucidate the aforefaid remarks,, it may not be amifs:to obferve, that, 
according to the Ifraelitifli cuftom both of mourning, and enxploying 
mourners for their dead, and-calling weeping, the lifting up of their voices 
to God, the Choktah literally obferve the fame cuftom ; and both .they and 
the Chikkafah term a perfon; who through a pretended religious prin¬ 
ciple. bewails the dead, Xah-ahy “ Ah God!” and, .one, who weeps 
on other, occafions, Tahma^ “ pouring , out fait tears to, or before God ;”" 
which is fimilar to When a perfon weeps very bitterly, they fay, 

TahmiJhtOy which is a compounded word, derived from and "Dl, with^i 
the initial, part of the divine name, Ijhtohoolloy fubjoined, to magnify 
the idea, according to the ufage of the Hebrews. When the 
divine pennjan is defcribing the creation, and the ftrong purifying 
wind, which fwept along the furface of the waters, he calls it,. “ the 
air, or fpirit;” and, more fignificantly, “ the wind of God,” or a. 
very great wind : and, in other parts of the divine oracles, great hail, a. 
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great lion, andethe like, are i)y the fame figure, called ^the Wihbf *God. 
They alfo apply the former 'wdrds, Tah'ahy Tah-ma^ and the lik^, to 
exprefs the very fame ideas through all the moods and tenfes *, as 
Cheyaaras^ “ 1 lhall weep for you 'Sawa Cheyaara Awa^ Wife, 1 will 
not weep for you.” And when the violence of their grief for the deceafed, 
is much abated, the women frequently, in their plaintive notes, repeat 
To Hi {ta) Wah, To He {tT) Weh^ To He ta Hd^ To He td Hih *, -with a re¬ 
ference probably to the Hebrew cuftom of immoderately weeping <and waiU 
ing for their dead, and invoking the name of God on fuch doleful ocCafions; 
and which may have induced thefe fuppofed red Hebrews to believe the like 
condufl, a very effential part of religious duty. Neetak Tah-ah fignifies ‘‘ a 
fall day,” becaufe they were then humbly to fay Ah^ and afilidl their fouls 
before Yah. In like manner, fignifies one who vveeps for hav¬ 

ing killed, or murdered another.” Its roots are n', Tah^ their continual war- 
period, and, Ahele^ fignifying “ forrow or mourningfor, as killing, 
or murdering, is an hoftile ad:, it cannot be drawn from which fignifies 
brotherly love, or tender affeflion. Nana-Tah-Ahe deferibes a perfon weep¬ 
ing, while another is killing him. Now, as Na 7 ia is “ a relation,” Tab 

God,” and Abe as above, the true meaning feems to be, “ One, like 
bleeding Abele, weeping to God.” Like wife their name for lalt, Hawa^ 
may inform us, that though at prefent they ufe no fait in their religious 
offerings, they forbore it, by reafon of their diftant fituatiort from the 
fea-lhore, as well as by the danger of blood attending the bringing it 
through an enemy’s country *, for, according to the idiom of their lan¬ 
guage, if they had not thought fait an effential part of the law of facri- 
ficature, they moft‘probably, would not have derived it fronithe two laft 
fyllables of the great divine name; whereas they double the confonanr, 
when they exprefs water, without drawing it from the clear fountain of liv-r 
ing waters, YO He Wah. 

With the Hebrews, as before obferved*, Tephaky fignifies “ fhak- 
Ing or pulling of the hand, cohefibn, conjundion, or entering into fociety 
and “ praying, or invoking.” In conformity to that original Ilandard, 
when the Indians would exprefs a flrong, lading friendfhip, they have no 
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other way^ than by faying, Abarattle 4 a pheena chemanumh.oUy I fhall firmly; 
fiiake hands, with your difeourfe, or fpeech.” 

When two nations of Indians are making, or renewing peace with each 
other, the ceremonies and folemnities they ufe, carry the face of great an¬ 
tiquity, and are very ftriking to a curious fpedator, which Ifliall here relate, 
fo far as it fuits the prefent fubjedl. When ftrangers of note arrive hear, 
the place, where they defign to contra<fl new friendfhip, or confirm their old 
amity, they fend a meflenger a-head, to inform the people of their amicable 
intention. He carries a fwan’s wing in his hand, painted all over with ftreaks 
of white clay, as an expreflive emblem of their embafly. The next day, when 
they have made their friendly parade, with firing off their:guns and. whoop^ 
ing, and have entered the beloved fquare, their chieftain, who is a-head'of the 
reft, is met by one of the old beloved, men, or magi, of the place. He 
and the vifitant approach one another, in a bowing pofture. The former • 
fays, To^ IJh la chu Angghna? “ Are you come a friend in the name of 
God ?” Or, “ Is God with you, friend for, Tit? is a religious Contraflion 
of Tohe^ahy^Jfi “ the man,” La a note of joy, Chu a quefy,- 2 ,x\ 6 . Anggona 
“ a friend.”' The,other replies. Tab—ArabrerOy Anggonay God is with 
me, I am.come, a friend, in God’s name..” The reply confirms the mean¬ 
ing of the queftionary falute, in the manner before' explained. The 
magus then grafps the flranger with both his hands, around the-wrift of 
his right-hand,'.which holds fome green branches—again, about the elbovr 
—-then around the.arm, clofe to his.fhoulder, as a near.approach to the 
heart. Then his immediately waving.the eagles tails over-^the head of 
the ftranger, is the ftrongeft pledge of good faith. Similar .to the Hebrew 
YiOxdy\ Pbdle with the Indians, fignifies “ to wave,” and. likewife.to 
fhake; for they fay, Skooha—Bhaky “ fhalcing one’s head.” How far the 
Indian oath, or manner of covenanting, agrees with that oT therHebrews,^ 
on the like folemn occafion, I refer to the intelligent reader. Their method 
of embracing each other, feems to refemble alfo that cuftom of the Hebrews, 
when a ftranger became furety for another, by giving him his wrift; to 
which Solomon alludes, “ Ifthou haftitricken hand with the ftranger, &c.” 
—Their common method of greeting each other, is analogous with, the 
above •, the hoft only fays, IJh-la Chu ? and the gueft replies, Arabre-Oy 
“lam come in the name of O E A,” or Yo He Wah. 
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When 0 is joined to the end of words, it always denotes a fupcrlative* ^ 
according to their univerfal figurative abbreviations of the great beloved 
name; thus-with the-Chikkafah,' IJfe^ “deer,” and IJfe-O^ “ very great 
deer*,” Tanafa^ “ a buffalo,” Tanas- 0 ^ “ a very extraordinary great buffalo;’* 
which is, at leafi, as ftrong a fuperlative, as n'l bi^y fignifying “ the 
houfe of the Omnipotent,” or “ the temple.” 

With the Cheerake Indians, (wab ta) ;&^?me;<? fignifies “ a great deer- 
killerit is compounded of Ahowwe^ “ a deer,” Wah —the period of the 
divine name, andT*^, a note of plurality. The title, “ the deer-killer of 
God for the people;” was, fince my time, very'honourable among them, as 
its radical meaning likewife imports. Every town had one folemnly 
appointed; him, whom they faw the Deity had at fundry times blefled with 
better fuccels than the reft of his brethren, in fiipplying them with an holy 
banquet, that they might eat, and rejoice, before the divine effence. But 
now it feems, by'reafon of their great intercourfe with foreigners, they 
have left off that old focial, religious cuftom ; and even their former noted 
hofpitality. I would alfo obferve, that though neceffity obliged them to 
apply the bear’s-greafe, or oil, to religious ufes, they have no fuch phrafe 
as (JVab ta) eeona\ not accounting the-bear fo clean an animal as the 
deer,' to be offered, and eaten id their religious friendly feafts; where they 
folemnly invoked, ate, drank, fung, and danced in a circular form, to, and 
before, YO He Wah. , 

The Indian dialecfts, like the Hebrew language, have a nervous and em- 
phatical manner of exprefiion.—The Indians do not perfonify inanimate ob- ' 
jeifts, as did the oriental heathens, but their ftyle is adorned with images, • 
comparifons, and ftrong metaphors like the Hebrews ; and equal in allego- 
ries'to* any of the eaftern nations. According to the ages of antiquity, their 
war fpeeches, and public orations, always affume a poetical turn, not unlike 
the found of the meafiires of the celebrated Anacreon and Pindar. * Their 
poetry is feldom exatft in numbers,' rhymes, or meafure : it may be 
compared to profe in mufic; or a tunable way of fpeaking. The period is 
always accompanied* with a founding vehemence, to inforce their inufical 
fpeech : and the mufic is apparently defigned to pleafe the ear, and - affedt - 
the paffions. 
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After what hath been laid of their language, it m^y be proper here to 
fliew how they accent the confonants; I jChall range them in the order of 
our alphabet, except thpfe they pronounce after o.ur manner. When CH 
begins a word, or is prefixed to a vowel, it .conveys a foft found, as Chda^ 

highbut otherwife it is guttural: as is D, which is expreffed by fix¬ 
ing the tip of the tongue between the teeth, as Dawiy for David. G is 
always guttural, as we accent Go. They cannot pronounce Gn \ and they 
have not the if/&, neither can it be expreffed in their diaieds, as their lead¬ 
ing vowels bear the force of guttural confonants. They have not the Jod, 
as I can any way recoiled, or get information of; nor can they repeat it, 
any nearer than They pronounce K, as in Ko^, L and W, as D—Sy 

by fixing the tongue to the lower teeth; 2" like D, as in the old Hibernian, 
or Celtic affirmative, Ta. They cannot pronounce T, or X; they call the 
governor of Moveel, (Mobille) Goweno-Moweeleh: and they have not a 
word which begins or ends with X. KS are always divided into two fyllables ; 
as Hak-fe, ‘‘ mad,” See. They have not the letter Z ; much lefs any fuch 
harffi found as 2x;, although they have 27 . As they ufe the Hebrew confo- 
nants T and fF, in their moft folemn invocation YO He Wah, inftead of the 
prefent Hebrew and •, fo they feeni to exclude them intirely out of 
their various dialeds : the pronunciation therefore of the Hebrew charaders, 
which are fuppofed to convey the other founds, they are unacquainted with; 
and thofe which feem to be tranfpofed, may be clearly afeertained by perfons 
of proper capacity and leifure, by comparing a fufficient number of Hebrew 
and Indian words together. The Indian accents, Ooy and 0 , and 27 , 
may, prove a pretty good key to fpeculative enquirers. 

2"/ often occur in their words; as Tlumka, ‘‘ to bleed with a lancet, to 
bore, fcoop, or make any thing hollow and Heetthy “ to dance.” And 
the South-Americans, we are told, had likewife the fame found, as in that 
national name, ^lajkala: it feems to have been univerfal over the extenfive 
continent. And, from a fimilarity of the Hebrew manners, religious 
rites, civil and martial cuftoms, we have a ftrong prefumptive proof, 
that they ufed the aforefaid double vowels, and likewife a fingle vowel, 
as a termination, to give their words a foft accent: and it is plain to me, 
that the Hebrew language did not found fo harffi, as it is now commonly 
expreffed, but like the American dialeds it was interfperfed with vowels, 
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and a vowel was commonly fubjoined to each word, for the fake of a foft 
cadence 5 as Abele^ and Ale^ inftead of Ahel^ and Ak &c. 

The Englilh charaflers cannot be brought any nearer to the true pro¬ 
nunciation of the Indian words, than as above fet down: fo that former 
writers have notorioufly ftrayed, by writing conjedurally, or taking things 
on the wing of fame. What Indian words we had, being exceedingly 
mangled, either by the fault of the prefs, or of torturing pens, heretofore 
induced fkilful perfons to conjedure them to be hieroglyphical charafters, 
in imitation of the ancient Egyptian manner of writing their chronicles. __ 

The Indians exprefs themfelves with a great deal of vehemence, and with 
fhort paufes, in all their fet fpeeches; but, in common difcourfe, they ex¬ 
prefs themfelves according to our ufual method of fpeech, only when they 
fcold each other: which I never obferved, unlefs they were intoxicated witb 
fpiritous liquors, or cafually overheard a hufband when fober in his own fa¬ 
mily. They always afl the part of a floic phiiofopher in outward appear¬ 
ance, and never fpeak above their natural key. And in their philofophic 
way of reafoning, their language is the more lharp and biting, like keen 
irony and fatyr, that kills whom it praifes.' They know, that thus 
they corred and fubdue the firft boilirrgs^ of anger; which, if unchecked, 
proves one of the moft dangerous paflions to which human nature is 
fubjed. So that remote favages, who have heard only the jarring 
fcreeches of night-owls, and the roaring voices of ravenous beads of prey, 
in this refped give leflbns, and fet a worthy example to our mod civilized 
nations.- 

I have heard feveral eloquent Indian leaders, jud as they were ready^ 
to fet off for war, to ufe as bold metaphors and allegories in their 
fpeeches — and images almod as full and animating, as the eloquent 
penman of the old divine book of Job, even where he is painting, 
with his drong colours, the gladnefs and contempt of the beautiful 
war-horfe, at the near approach of the ^nemy. I heard one of their 
captains, at the end of his oration for war, tell the warriors that dood 
outermod, he feelingly knew their guns were burning, in their hands 5 their 
tomohawks thirdy to drink the blood of their enemy j and their triidy 
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arrows impatient to be on the wing; and, left delay fhould burn their hearts 
any longer, ho gave* them the cool refreihing word, “ Join the holy ark, 
and away to cut off the devoted enemy.” They immediately founded the 
ftirill whoo-.whoop, and ftruck up the folemn, awful fong, T6^ &c. 

Tn Virginia, refidcs the remnant of .an Indian tribe, who call themfelves 
^Sepone ; which word, with.the Egyptians, fignifies the time of putting their 
wine into veffels; derived, according to mythologifts, from Saphan^ ‘‘ to in- 
clofe or conceal.” From thence they formed the fiditious Tiftphone^ the pu- 
nifher of fins, animated wdth hatred; and alfo the reft of their pretended 
furies, from the like circumftances of the year. Our early American writers 
have beftowed on thefe Indians an emperor, according to the Spanifii copy, 
calling him Pawhatan —contrary to the Indian method of ending their pro¬ 
per names with a vowel; and have pidured them as a feparate body of fierce 
idolatrous canibalsi We however find them in the prefent day, of the fame 
temper and religious tenets, as the reft of the Indian Americans, in propor¬ 
tion to their fituation in life. Confidering the nearnefs of Egypt to Judea, 
they might have derived that appellative from the Egyptians,—efpecially, 
as here, and in feveral of our American colonies, (particularly on the north 
fide of Sufquehana river, in Penfylvania) are old towns, called Kama, 
There was about thirty years ago, a remnant of a nation, or fubdivided 
tribe of Indians, called Kanaai ; which refembles the Hebrew proper name, 
{Canaan^ or Chanoona), Their proper names always end with a vowel: 
and they feldom ufe a confonant at .the end of any v/ord^. I cannot recoiled 

♦ If we confider the proximity of thofe Indians to a thick-fettled colony, in which there are 
•many gentlemen of eminent learning, it will appear not a little furprizing that the name Ca~ 
,naanites, in the original language, according to the Indian method of exprelfing it, as above, 
did not excite the attention of the curious, and prompt them to fome enquiry into the lan¬ 
guage, rites, and cuftoms, of thofe Aborigines: which had they efFe£led, would have 
jullly procured them thofe eulogia from the learned world, which their fociety profufely 
bellowed on the artful, improved llrokes of a former prime magillrate of South-Carolina, 
whofe conduct in Indian affairs, was fo exceedingly lingular, if not fordid and faulty, (as I 
publicly proved when he prelided there) that another year’s fuch management would have 
caufed the Cheerake to remove to the French barrier, or to have invited the French to fettle 
a garrifon, where the late unfortunate Fort-Loudon flood. But a true Britilh adminillration 
fucegeding, in the very critical time, it dellroyed their immature, but moll dangerous 
threatening fcheme. This note I infert here, though rather out of place, to Ihew, that the 
northern gentlemen have not made all thofe obfervations and enquiries, with regard to the 
Jqdians, which might have been reafonably expefted, from fo numerous and learned a body, 
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any exceptions but the following, which are fonorous, and feem to be 
of an ancient date; Ookkahy “ a fwan j** llpataky “ a wing Koojhaky 
“ reeds Sheenuky “ fand Shutiky “ the fkies ;** Pbutchiky “ a ftar ;** 
Soonaky “ a kettle Skwy “ the eye j” Ai-eepy “ a pondand from which 
they derive the word Ai-ee-pey ‘‘ to bathe,” which alludes to the eaftern me¬ 
thod of purifying themfelves. Ilhak fignifies a hand :** and there are a few 
words that end with Jh •, as Sodijhy “ a tongue,” &c. 

The Indians call the lightning and thunder, Elohdy and its rumbling 
noife, Rowahy which may not improperly be deduced from the Hebrew. 
To enlighten the Hebrew nation, and imprefs them with a reverential awe 
of divine majefty, God fpoke to them at Sinai, and other times during 
the theocracy, with an awful or thundering voice. The greater part of 
the Hebrews feem to have been formerly as ignorant of philofophy, as are 
the ravage Americans now. They did not know that thunder proceeded 
from any natural caufe, but from the immediate voice of Elohim, above the 
clouds: and the Indians believe, according to this Hebrew fyftem of phi¬ 
lofophy, that Minggo JJhto Eloha Alkaiaftoy “ the great chieftain of the thun¬ 
der, is very crofs, or angry when it thunders:” and I have heard them fay, 
when it rained, thundered, and blew (harp, for a confiderable time, that the 
beloved, or holy people, were at war above the clouds. And they believe 
that the war at fuch times, is moderate, or hot, in proportion to the noife 
and violence of the ftorm. 

I have feen them in thefe ftorms, fire off their guns, pointed toward the 
fky; fome in contempt of heaven, arid others through religion—the former, 
to (hew that they were warriors, and not afraid to die in any lhape ; much' 
lefs afraid of that threatening troublefome noife: and the latter, becaufe 
their hearts direded them to affiff TJhtohoollo Ekha *. May not this 

* The firft lunar eclipfe I faw, after I lived with the Indians, was among the Cheerake, 
An. 1736: and during the continuance of it, their condud appeared very furprizing to one 
who had not feen the like before ; they all ran wild, this way and that way, like lunatics, 
firing their guns, whooping and hallooing, beating of kettles, ringing horfe-bells, and 
making the moft horrid noifes that human beings polfibly could. This was the efied of 
their natural philofophy, and done to aflift the fuffering moon. And it is an opinion of fome 
of the Eaft-Indians, that eclipfes are occafioiied by a great monller refembling a bull-frog, 
which now and then gnaws one edge of the fun and moon, and would totally deftroy them, 
only that they frighten it away, and by that means preferve them and their light. 
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prgc^ed ftpfg aii pral traditipn pf the war which the rebellious angels waged 
againft the great Creator \ and which the ancient heathens called the war of 
the giants ? Nothing founds bolder, or is n?ore expreffive, than the Chee- 
rakP name of thpnder, Ben.taquarojke, It points at the effeds artd report of 
the battles, which they imagine the holy people are fighting, above. The 
fmaU-pox, a foreign difeafe, no way connatural to their healthy climate, 
they call Oonataquaray imagining ii;. to proceed from the inyifible darts of 
angry fate, pointed againft them, for their young people’s vicious conduefb. 
When they fay, “ \ fiia.ll fopot,” their term is, Ake-rooka, The radix of 
this word is in the two laft fyllables the two firfi: are expreffive only of the^ 
firfb perfon fingular *, as Akmhoofay I am dead,, or Ipftand Akeeohoofra^. 
“ I have loft.” RooM> feems to have^aii^eferenee to the Hebrew name for 
the holy Spirit. 


The mc^ fouthem old town, which the Chikkafah firfi: fettled, after the 
Chokchoomah, Choktah, and they, feparated on our fide of the Mifiifippi, 
into three different tribes, they called thereby inverting 

the name of the earth; as t^eir fornjer brotherhood was then turned: into en-- 
rpityi^. The bold Creeks on the oppofite, on north fide; of them,, they;named ' 
Tahnahcy killing to God,” or devoting to death j for the mid confonant 
exprefles the prefent time. And their proper names of perfons, and.places^ 
are always expreffive of certain circumftances, or things, drawn from, roots, 
that convey a fixed determinate meaning. 

With.the Mufk6hge,^^ri5fignifies a,language,” or fpeech: and, becauic 
feveral of the Germans among them, frequently {z,y.Tah~yah.^^zn affirmative, 
they call: them Tah-yah Algeh^ “ Thofe of the blafphemous fpeech which 
ftrongly hints to us, that they ftill retain a glimpfe of the third moral com¬ 
mand delivered .at Sinai, “ Thou fhalt not take the name of . theXord thy 
God in vain,” or apply the name of Yohewah, thy Elohim, to vain, or 
created things. 

• They call the earth. Yahkane, becaufe Yah formed it, as his footftool, "by the power 
of his word. In allufipn alfo hereto, Nakkane fignifies a.man, becaufe. of the.mother- 
earthy and Nakke a bullet, or arrow. When the Cheerake alk a perfon, . Is it not fp f 
they fay, Wahkane ? The divine efTcntial name, and Kane, are evidently the roots of thefe- 
words. 
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Thefc Indians, to inculcate on their young people, that YO He Wah is 
the Author of vegetation, call the growth of vegetables, Wahrdah-, ** moved 
by Yohcwah for Adh fignifies to walk, or move; and the confonant is an 
expletive of didindlion. In like manner, IVah-dh fignifies, that “ the 
fruits are ripe,” or moved to their joy, by Yohewah. They likcwife call the 
flying of birds, Wahkddh ; as Yohewah gave them that fwift motion. And, 
when young pigeons are well feathered, they fay, PaUhe hijhjhe colphotdhdh — 
Patche fignifies “ a pidgeon,” Hijh/hcy “ leaves, hair, or feathers,” colpha^ 
or eolphoy a bud,” ta^ a note of plurality, and hah of admiration, to make 
it a plural fuperlative. But, when the pigeons, in winter, fly to a moderate 
climate in great clouds, they ufe the word, Wah-dhy which in every other 
application deferibes vegetation, and fay, Patche Wahahy the pigcoiis’ arc 
moved to- them by Yohewahwhich Teems to allude to the quails in the 
wildernefs, that were miraculoufiy lent to feed the Ifraclitcs; 

Clay bafbns they call Ai-am^ho ; and their old round earthen forts, Aidmha 
Chdahy this lafl word fignifying “ high,” or tall: but a ftockade, or wooden 
fort, they term, Hoorha *, and to infwamp, Bodk-Haorey from Brnkfe^ a 
fwamp,” and HoarHay “ a fort, or place of difficult accefs.” High waters, 
conveys to them, an idea only of deepnefs asf Ookka phohy ‘‘ deep 
waters.” And they fay, Ookka chookoma intday The water glides, or moves 
along pleafantly, or goodty.” That the wordhas; for its ra¬ 
dix, is apparent from their name for a rapid current, Tahndky “ it runsfc 
with a very extraordinary force;” the mid confonant is placed there,, 
to give the word a fuitable vehemence of expreffion—and the word is 
^ compounded of n'’; Tah<y and Ales two names of God; In like manner, 
Tahnhd fignifies “ a pleurify/* fever, and the like; becaufe they reckon, 
when Yah fays ha in anger, to any of their vicious people, he immediately 
fires the blood, and makes it run violently through, all the veins of the body.) 
AJhtAhdk fignifies the refiedtion of the ccleftiai luminaries, which is. com« 
pofed of two. of the divine names; as AJby xS\z celeftial, cherubimi- 
cal name of God, fignifying fire, tUy a contradlion of the conjundlion copu¬ 
lative, and Aky the ftrong, or omnipotent. They fay a river,, or warm 
vidluals, is A-Jhu~pa \. that is, the former is become fordable, and the latter 
eatable. They here divide Ajh\viiQXvio fyllables; and the termination alludes 
to the word, Apdy which, fignifies eating. 
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Fdah fignifies to raife the voice, Vocifero —for •'9, Fht^ fignihes ‘‘ th^ 
mouth,” and Adh^ “ to move.” Opde is the name of a war-leader, bc- 
caufe he is to move his mouth to O E A, or invoke YO He Wah, while 
he carries the beloved ark to war, and is fanflifying himfelf and his party, 
that they may obtain fuccefs againft the enemy. But Tae-Minggo fignifies 
4 far-off, or diftant chieftain. Pa yak Matdhdh^ is the high name of a war- 
leader, derived from Pdah^^ to raife the voice to Yah, and Tahdl\ 

finifhed,” meaning his war-gradation: the Af prefixed to it, makes it a^ 
fubftantive, according to the ufage of the Hebrews. Any thing liquid they 
term Ookche^ from Ookka and che: and Ookchaah fignifies “ alive.” It is 
drawn from Ookka^ “ water,” C^, a note of refembiance, and Adh^ “ mov¬ 
ing /. e. a living creature refembles moving water. In like manner, 
Ookchd fignifies to awake out of fleep j and alfo to plant any vegetable* 
fubftance, alluding to their three different ftates—they firft were enabled^ 
to move about—then reft, or deep is neceffary, and alfo being planted in the 
earth—but they hope that in due time, they fhall be moved upward, after 
they have flept a while in the earth, by the omnipotent power of Tah. 
They have an idea of a refurredion of the dead body, according to the 
general belief of the Jews, and in conformity to St. Paul’s philofophicat 
axiom, that corruption precedes generation, and a refurredionw 

Keenta fignifies a beaver,” Ookka “ water,” and Heenna a path 
but, for a fmooth cadence,, they contrad them into one word, Keentook^ 
heenna ; which very expreflively fignifies a beaver-dam.” 

’ . j - 

The Indian compounded words, are generally pretty long; but thofe- 
that are radical, or fimple, are moftly fhort: very few, if any of them, ex‘ 
ceed three or four fyllables. And, as their dialeds are guttural, every word', 
contains fome confonants; and thefe are the effential charaderiftics of lan¬ 
guage. Where they deviate from, this rule, it is by religious emblems;- 
which obvioufly proceeds, from the great regard they paid-to the names of 
the Deity; efpecially, to the four-lettered,, divine, elTential name, by ufing 
the letters it contains, and the vowels it was originally pronounced with, to 
convey a virtuous idea; or, by doubling, or tranfpofing them, to fignify 
the contrary,. In this they all agree. And, as this general cuftom mufb 
proceed from one primary caufe, it feems to affure us, they were not in 
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f^vage ftate, when they firft feparated, and variegated their dialers, with fo 
much religious care, and exa<fl art. Blind chance could not diredl fo great 
a number of remote and warring favage nations to fix on, and unite in fo 
nice a religious ftandard of fpeech. Vowels are inexpreflive of things, they 
only typify them; as Oo-E-A, “ to afcend, or remove:”— OEA^ a moft 
facred affirmation of the truth. Similar to thefe are many words,'contain^ 
ing only one confonant: as Tio-e-u^ “ it is very true 0-fe-H^ “ very good;” 
T-O’U^ ‘‘ evil, or very bad T-a-a^ ‘‘ he moves by the divine bounty 
Nan-ne T-a^ “ the divine hill, or the mount of God,” &c. If language was 
not originally a divine gift, which fome of onr very curious modern philo- 
fophers deny, and have taken great pains to fet afide; yet human beings 
are poflefled of the faculties of thinking and fpeaking,, and,, in. propor¬ 
tion to their ideas,, they eafily invented, and learned words mixed with 
confonants and vowels, to exprefs them. Natural laws are common and 
general. The fituadon of the Indian Americans, has probably been the 
means of finking them into that ftate of barbarifm we now behold—Yet, 
though in great meafure they may have loft their primitive language, not 
one of them exprefles himfelf by the natural cries of brute-arumals, any far¬ 
ther than to deferibe fome of the animals by theories they make; which we 
ourfelves fometimes imitate,, as Cboo-qua-li-qua-loo^ the name they give that 
merry night-finging bird,, which we call Whip her will my poor wife,” 
(much like our cuckoo) fo termed from its mufical monotony. No lan¬ 
guage is exempt from the like fimple copyings* The nervous, polite,, and 
copious Greek tongue had the loud-founding Boo Boao^ which the Romans 
imitated, by their bellowing Boves Bourn ; and. the Indians fay figni- 

fying the loud noife of every kind of animals, and their own loud-founding 
war Whoo Whoop, Where they do not ufe divine emblems, their words 
have much articulation of confonants. Their radicals have not the infepa-. 
rable property of three confonants, though frequently, they, have; and 
their words are not fo long, as ftrangers conjeflurally draw them out. In-r 
ftead of a fimple word,, we too often infert the wild picture of a double,, 
or triple-compounded one^ and the conjugation of their verbs, utterly de¬ 
ceives us.. A fpecimen of this, will fhew it with fufficient clearnefs, andi 
may exhibit fome ufeful hints to the curious fearchers of antiquity. —‘ 

A’fio-wa fignifies “ a rambler, renegadoe, or a perfon of no fettled place 
of abode.” A-no-wah^^ the firft perfon, and the fecond perfon 

fingular,.. 
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fingular, but they have not a particular pronoun for the third j they diftin- 
guiUi it by cuftom. Si-a^ or Sy^aby is ‘‘ I am Chee-a^ or Chy-ahy you 
areand ^oo-wah^ “ he is.” Ay-ah fignifies “ to go Ay-afa^ I remain 
JJb-i-afa^ “ you remain A-fa, ‘‘ he remains.” A-.OO-E^A is a ftrong 
religious emblem, fignifying I climb, afcend, or remove to another place 
of refidence.” It points to A-no-wah^ the fird perfon fingular, and O-E-A, or 
YO He Wah ; and implies, putting themfelves under his divine patronage. 
The beginning of that mod facred fymbol, is, by ftudio\is Ikill, and a 
thorough knowledge of the power of letters, placed twice, to prevent them 
from applying the facred name to vain purpofes, or created things. In 
like manner they fay, Naffap-pe-O IJh-OO-E-A^ “ You are climbing a 
very great acorn-tree,” meaning- an oak; for Naf-fe is the name of an acorn ; 
and the mid part of that triple compounded word, is derived ixom Aprpe-hy 
“ to help Che-ap-pe-la A-wa^ “ I do not help ypu.” The termination, 
according to their fixed idiom, magnifies it to a fuperlative. ^oa-ran^hi^qua^ 
a noted old camping place, fourteen miles above the fettlenient of Ninety fix^ 
and eighty-two below the Cheerake, fignifies, in their dia}e<5l, the large 
white oaks.” Ocf-fak is the name of a hickory-nut,” and Oof-fahAp pe-O^ 
as above. Oot-te fignifies “ a chefnut Noot’te^ ‘‘ a tooth Soot-te^ ‘‘ a 
pot and to make a fire,” which may be called an Indian type 

for eating boiled chefnuts. 

When they fay, “ He is removing his camp,” they exprefs it in a moft 
religious manner, Al^M-na-OOrE-A, Al^he-nds-le fignifies I camped •,” 
Al^he-nds4e-chwy “ I lhall, or will, camp:” but, according to-their religious 
mode of fpeaking, Al-Ve-na A-00-E-A-re^ exprefies the former, zx\di> Ahhe- 
na A-OO’E-A-rd-chu^ the latter phrafe ; likewife, AUU-na OO^E-As fignifies 
Cafira Moveto^ imperatively. It is worthy of notice, that as they have no 
pronoun relative to exprefs the third perfon fingular, they have recourfe to 
the firft fyllable of the eflential word, Toowah^ ‘S He is.” In allufion to that 
word, they term the conjunflion copulative, ^a-wah^ and l^ee-U^Wah^ “ reft- 
ing.” So mixed a train of nice and exaft religious terms, could not 
be'invented by people, as illiterate and favage as the. Indians now are, 
any more than happen by accident. 

Though they have loll the true meaning of their religious emblems, ex¬ 
cept what a very few of us occafionally revive in-the retentive memories of 
their old inquifitive magi 5 yet tradition direds them to apply them pro¬ 
perly. 
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pcrly. They ufe many plain religious emblems of the diviner names,' Yo- 
HEWAH, Yah, and Ale, — and thefe are the roots of a prodigious number of 
words, through their various dialcds. It i^ furprizing they were unnoticed, 
and that no ufe was made of them, by the early voluminous Spanilh 
writers, or by our own, for the- information of the learned world, notwith- 
flanding the bright lights they hadto dired them in that xra, when the de¬ 
corations of their holy temples and priefts, their religious ceremonies, and 
facred hymns of praife to the Deity, of which hereafter, fo nearly corref 
ponded with the Ifraelitilh, and might have been readily difeovered by any 
who eyed them with attention. In our time, by reafon of their long inter- 
courfe with foreigners, we have neceflarily but a few dark traces to guide 
our inquiries, in the inveftigatioU of what muft have beert formerly, ftiinirig 
truths. 

I muft beg to be indulged with a few more remarks on their verbs.—^If 
we prefix yfr to-^-^z, “ to move,” it becomes A-f4-ay “ to offend.” The mo- 
nofyllablcs^ and Cbcy varioufty denote the fccond perfon fingular 5 but when 
the former is by cuftom prefixed to a verb, the latter then expreftes either the 
accufative or ablative cafe lingular of the pronoun relative; as IJh-a-fd-ahy 
“ you are offended, or moved to fay Ah;” IJh a-fd-a^^ey you were dif- 
pleafed but Che-a*fd^ab fignifies ‘‘ I am difpleafed with you ;” and Che-a- 
fd-a-re “ I was offended by you;” Cbe-a-fd^'a-cbee-le h I occarion, or have 
occafioned you to be difpleafed,” literally, I produce, or have produced 
offence to you V’ and Cbe-a-fd-a-chd4a Awa'y “ I fhall not caufe you to be 
difpleafed.” In like manner, they fay A-dn-ba^ which fignifies I defpife,” 
or literally, “ I move ha for the mid letter is inferred for diftin(5tIon*fake> 
according to their idiom. So A-chin-ha-chuy “ I Ihall contemn you 
A-cbin-ha-ches-la A-^a^ “ I fhall not caufe you to become defpicable.” 
Cbee4e fignifies literally, “ to bring forth young.” So that the former me¬ 
thod of expreffiqn is very fignificant; and yet it fhews a fterility of lan¬ 
guage, as that fingle word is applicable to every fpecies of femalo animals, 
fowls not excepted : Thus, Phoo-Jhe Cbee-ky “ the birds lay.” figni¬ 

fies ‘‘ a young animal,” of any kind—and likewife an egg. When men¬ 
tioned alone, by way of excellence, it is the common name of an infant; 
but when the name of the fpecies of animals is prefixed to it, it deferibes 
the young creature. An-pujh-koojh oo-Jbcy is what the tender mother fays tu 
her v/ell-pleafed infant. The two words import the fame thing. The for¬ 
mer refembles the Hebrew, and the latter is likewife a fubftantive; they 
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fay Chool-loofoe T'eethdd-a-ta-hdh^ “the fox-cubs are run off;” — Chooda being 
the name of a fox. Phut-choos-oo-Jhe Wabda-as^ “ let the young duck fly 
away,” and Phoo-foo^Jhe HiJhfje Ool-pha-quifa^ “ the young wild bird’s 
hairs, or feathers, are not fprung, or budded.” Pa-fe fignifies the hair of a 
man’s head, or the mane of animals. Shade fignifies pregnant, literally, 
“ to carry a burthen as Oo-Jhe Shd-k^ “ Ihe bears, or carries; an infant 
but, when it is born, Shoode is the name for carrying it in their arms. 
This bears off from the divine radix, with great propriety of'language. 
Im prefixed to a verb, denotes the mafculine and feminine pronouns, ilium 
and illam As this is their fixed method of fpeech, the reader will eafily un- 
derftand the true idiom of their language. Salde fignifies “ I am dead,” 
Cbilde^ you, &c. .Udeh^ he, &c. And this is iikewife a fubftantive, as Ildei 
Mn-te^ “ death is approaching,” or coming: Min-te-eha fignifies “ come' 
youand A-min teda A-wa^ or Ac-min-td-qua-chuy “ I will not come,” 

The former word, Shdde^ to carry a burthen,” or, fbe is pregnant, 
feems to be derived from ID and : and, as A-Jhade, IJh-Jhdde^ and 
E-Jhdde^^xt the firft, fccond, and third perfons fingular of the prefent tenfe, 
the latter may allude to her conception by the power of the Deity: and it 
alfo points to Sha-wode^ or Saul, ^ the grave, or fepulchre,” out of 
which the dead fhall come forth to a new world of light. In like manner 
Cheede to bring forth,” or A-chee-ldde^ “ I brought forth,” appears to 
be derived from D, a note of refemblance, and Ade^ the fruitful Omni¬ 
potent. All the American nations, like the Jews, entertain a contemptible 
opinion of their females that are barren—fterility they confider as proceed¬ 
ing from the divine anger, on account of their conjugal infidelity. 

To enable grammarians to form a clear idea of the Indian method of va¬ 
riegating their verbs, and of the true meaning they convey, we mufl: again 
recur to the former eflTential word, or rather divine emblem, A-ah^ “ he 
moves.” They fay A-as^ “ let him move,” and Ee-mddo^ or Bid-fas A-d- 
d-re^ “ I now move,” or “ yefterday I movedfor, like the Hebrews, 
they fometimes ufe the preterperfeft, inftead of the prefent tenfe. A-d-a-ra> 
ebu is the firft perfon fir^ular of the future tenfe, in the indicative mood, 
A-d-ta-bab exprefles the third perfon plural of the prefent tenfe, and fame 
mood. A-d-ta-bdh-ta-ko-a fignifies, by query, “ have ye, or will ye move ?” 
Jt is their method of conjugating their verbs, that occafions any of their 
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radical or derivative verbs to .exceed three or four fyllables^ y/e fee by 
this, which, though compofed only of two vowels, or ihort fyllables, is yet 
fo greatly deflefted. With them two negatives make an affirmative, as 
Ak-hijh-ko-qiid^ “ I lhall not drinkadd the ftrong negative termination 
A-wa^ it is, “ I will certainly drink.” An affirmative queftion frequently 
implies a ftrong. negative ; as Ai-a-rd-ta-ko-a^ literally, “ will, or fhould, I 
go ?” that is, I really will not, or fhould not goand on the contrary, 
a negative query imports an affirmative 2 .^txXAony ^^A’kai-u-qud-ta‘ko-a^ 
“ fhould not I go ?” or, “1 furely fhould go.” Ee-d ko A-pd-ret Sa-kdi-a- 
qua-ta'ko-a^ is literally, “ if I ate, fhould not 1 be fatisfied ? ” which implies, 
“ if I ate, I fhould be fully fatisfied. To drinking, they apply ^ word that 
fignifies content ♦, and indeed, they are moft eager to drink any fort of fpi,- 
ritous liquors, when their bellies are quite full. When they are tired with 
drinking, if we fay to any of them, Un^ta Ang-go-na Che-ma-hijh-ko’la Chuy 
“ Well, my friend, I will drink with you Che-a-y$ok-pa-chce-re T oo-gat^ 

for, indeed, .1 rejoice in your company 5 ” he replies, Hai-ay Ook-ka 
Hoo-me Hijh-ko Sa~n.oohtd^ra *, which is, “ No 5 for I am content with 
drinking bitter waters.” They conftantly prefix the fubflantive before the 
adjedive, and place the accufative cafe before the verb. If we. tranflate 
the following words, Ook-ka Fang^e Hum-ma Law-wa A-hiJh-ko ie Bla fas^ 
they literally fignify, “ yeflerday I drank a great deal of red-grape water,” 
meaning claret. Thus they fay, Fik-ke-ha^ Ing-glee-Jbe Fren fie Ee-lap 
A‘hingga E-Ue-he when the Englifh and French fought againft 
each other Fren-Jbe Ing-gke-Jhe A-he-td-leF the French were killed by the 
Englifh.” 

The verbs are feldom defediye, or imperfed : though they may feem to 
be fo to perfons who do npt^un.derfland the idiom of their language, they are 
not; they only appear as fuch by the near refcmblance of words, which con¬ 
vey a different meaning^— A-kA-ay “ I Sa-kai “ I am fatisfied with 
eating,” and Sakkai-a^ “ I am angry, crofs, vexed, or diflurbed in mind 
Shee-a^ Cberkai-ji^ zxidi..ChiUkaha^ in the fecond perfon *, Ai-a^ E-kai a^ and 
Al-kai-a^ m the thipi perfon Engular. A-pee-fa fignifies “ to fee,” and 
Al-pee-fay “ ftrait, even, or right ; Al-poo-e-ak, the general name of 
mercantile goods, I fubjoin, as fuch a word is uncommon with them; they 
feldom ufefo harfh a termination. I {hall here clofe this.argument, and hope 
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enough hath been faid to give a clear idea of the principles of the Indian 
language and diale<^ts, its genius and idiom, and ftrong fimilarity to, and 
near coincidence with the Hebrew—which will be not eafily accounted for,, 
but by confidering the American Indians as defeended from the jews^ 


ARGUMENT Yl. 

They count Time after the manner of the Hebrews.. 

^ They divide the year into fpring—fummer—autumn, or the fall of the* 
leaf—and winter: which the Cheerake Indians call Kogeh^ Akooea^ OolekShJlty, 
Kora-, and the Chikkafah and Ghoktah nation, Otoolpha, *T6me palle, AJhtora<^ 
moona, Afhtora, Kogeh is drawn from Anantoge, the general appellation for 
the fun and rnoon •, becaufe, when the fun returns from the fouthern hemi^ 
fphere, he covers the vegetable world with a green livery. Akooea alludes 
ftrongly to the eflential divine name, as we have feen in the former argu^ 
ment. With regard to Oolekohjle, “ the fall of the leaf,” as they call a 
buzzard, Soo7'€, or Soole ; and as Soolekohfl^ fignifies troublefome, offenfive,, 
difagreeable, the word fignifies,. that “ the fall of the year is as dif- 
agreeable a fight, as that of a buzzard.” Kora, as with the Hebrews, figni^ 
fies the winter*, and is likewife the name of a bone: and by joining Hah, 
an Hebrew note of admiration, to the end of it, as Kora-Hah, it becomes 
the proper name of a man, fignifying, all bones,” or very bony. Otooh 
pha, ‘‘ the fpring feafon,” is derived from Oolpha, the name of a bud, or 
to (hoot out; becaufe then the folar heat caufes vegetables to bud and 
fpring. "Tomeh fignifies the folar light,” and Palle, “ warm or hot j”’ 
AJhtora, “ winter,” and Moona^ prefently,” &c.. ^ 

They number their years by any of thofe four periods, for they have no 
name for a year*,- and they fubdivide thefe, and count- the year by lunar 
months, like the Ifraelites, who counted by moons, as their name Sufficiently' 
teftifics j for they called them the plural of ni',.the moon. 

The Indians have no diflinxfi: proper name for the fun and moon 5 one 
word, with, a note of difiin^lion, exprefles both—for. example j the Cheerake- 
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tall the fun Euffe A-nnn-tS-ge^ ‘‘ the day-moon, or funand the latter, 
Neuffe A-nan-tS-ge^ or the night-fun, or moon.” In like manner, the 
Chikicalah and Choktah term the one, Neetak-Hajfeh^ and the other, Neennak^ 
Hajfih 5 for Neetak fignifics a day,” and Neennak^ “ a night.’* 

Here I cannot forbear remarking, that the Indians call the penis of any 
animal, by the very fame name, Hajfe\ with this difference only, that the 
termination is in this inftance pronounced Ihort, whereas the other is long, 
on purpofe to diftinguifh the words. This bears a ftrong analogy to what 
the rabbins tell us of the purity of the Hebrew language, that “ it is fo 
chafte a tongue, as to have no proper names for the parts of generation.” 
The Cheerake can boaft of the fame decency of ftyle, for they call a corn- 
houfe, Watobre and the penis of any creature, by the very fame name; 
intimating, that as the fun and moon influence and ripen the fruits that are 
ftored in it, fo by the help of Ceres and Bacchus, Venus lies warm, 
whereas on the contrary, fine Cerere & Bacchus^ friget Venus, 

They count certain very remarkable things, by knots of various colours and 
make, after the manner of the South-American Aborigines j or by notched 
fquarc flicks, which are likewife diftributed among the head warriors, and 
other chieftains of different towns, in order to number the winters, &c.—the 
moons alfo—their lleeps—and the days when they travel; and efpecially cer¬ 
tain fecret intended ads of hoftility. Under fuch a circumftance, if one day 
elapfes, each of them loofens a knot, or cuts off a notch, or elfe makes one, 
according to previous agreement 5 which thofe who are in the trading way 
among them, call broken days. Thus they proceed day by day, till the 
whole time is expired, which was marked out, or agreed upon; and they 
know with certainty, the exad time^gt any of the aforefaid periods, when 
they are to execute their fecret purpofes, be they ever fb various. The au¬ 
thors of the romantic Spanifh hiflories of Peru and Mexico, have wonder¬ 
fully ftretched on thefe knotted, or marked firings, and notched fquare 
flicks, to fhew their own fruitful inventions, and draw the attention and 
furprize of the learned world to their magnified bundle of trifles. 

The method of counting time by weeks, or fevenths, was a very ancicn(;^» 
cuflom, pra(flifed by the Syrians, Egyptians, and niofl: of the oriental nations \ 
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arid it evddiently is a remain of the tradition of the creation. The Creator^ 
indeed, renewed to the Hebrews the old precept of fanftifying the feventh 
day, on a particular occafion. And chriftianity promoted that religious 
obfervance in the weftern world, in remembrance of the work of redemp¬ 
tion. The Greeks counted time by decads, or tens; and the Romans bjr 
nones, or ninths. The number, and regular periods of the Indians public- 
religious feafts, of which prcfently, is a good hiftorical proof,, that they 
counted time by, and obfcrvcd a weekly fabbath, long after their arrival 
On the American continent. 

They count the day alfo by the three fenhble differences of the lun,. like* 
the Hebrews—fun-rife, they term, Hajje kootcha meente^ “ the fun’s com¬ 
ing oiit —noon, or mid-day, ;-^and fun-fet, Hajfe Oobea^ lite¬ 

rally, “ the fun is dead likewife, Hajfe OokkaHota^ that is, “ the fun is 
fallen into the water v” the laft word is compounded of Ookka, water, and 
Etora^ to fall: it fignifies alfo ^ to fwtm,” as inftinft would diredl thofe to 
do, who fell into the water. And they call dark, Ookklille —derived from. 
■Ookka, water, and lUeh^ dead *, which fhews their opinion of the fun’s difap-^ 
pearance, according to the ancients, who faid the fun flept every night in 
the weftern ocean. They fubdivide the day,, by any of the aforefaid three 
flandards—^as half way between the fun’s coming out of the water; and in 
like manner, by midnight, or cock-crowing, &c. 

They begin the year, at the firfl: appearance of the Hrft neW moon of the 
vernal asqviinox, according to the ecclefiaftical year of Mofes: and thofe 
fynodical months, each confift of twenty-nine days, twelve hours, and forty 
odd minutes; which make the moons, alternately, to confift of twenty-nine 
and of thirty days. They pay a great regard to the firft appearance of every 
new moon, and, on the occafion, .always repeat fomc joyful founds, and 
ftretch out their hands towards her—but at fuch times they offer no public 
facrifice. 

1 / Till the 70 years captivity commenced, (according to Dr. Prideaux, 6 o 6 > 
years before the Chriftian asra) the Ifraelites had only numeral names for 
* the folar and lunar months, except and *, the former figniries 

a green ear of cofri *, and the latter, robuft,, or valiant. And by the firfl 
\ name, 
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name, the Indians, as an explicative, term their pajfover, which the trading 
people call the green-corn dance. As the Ifraelites .were a fenfual people, 
and generally underftood nothing but the lhadow, or literal part of the 
law; fo the Indians clofely imitate them, minding only that traditional part, 
which promifed them a delicious land, flowing with milk and honey. The 
two Jewilh months juft mentioned, were sequinodliaL Abib, or their prefent 
Nifan, ;was the feventh of the civil, and the firft of the ecclefiaftical year^. 
anfwcTingi to our March and April: and Ethamxn, ^hich began the civil 
year, Iwas. the feventh of that of the ecclefiaftical,'the fame as our September 
and October. And the Indians niame the various feafons of the year, from 
the planting, or ripening of the fruits. The greqn-eared moon is the mplj 
beloved, or facred,—when the firft fruits become fandtified, by being an¬ 
nually offered up. And from tijis period they count their beloved, or holy 
things. 

When^they lack a. full moon, or when they travel, they count by fleeps; 
which is a very ancient cuftona.—probably, from the Mofaic method of 
counting time, “ that the evening and the morning were the firft day.**^ 
Quantity they count by tens, the..number of their fingers; which is a 
natural method to all people. In the mercantile way? they mark bn the 
ground their numbers, by units ; or by X for ten; which, I prefume they 
learned from the white people, who traded with them. They readily add 
together their tens, and find out the number fought. They call it Taka-ne' 
Tldpba^ or ‘‘ fcoring on the ground.” But old tir^e they can no way tracq, 
only by remarkable circumftances, and seras. As they trade with each 
other, only by the hand, they have no proper name for a pound weight. • 

The Cheerake count as high as an hundred, by various nurneral names.;* 
whereas the other nations of Eaft and Weft-Florida, rife no higher than 
the decimal number, adding units after it, by a conjundion copulative;, 
which intimates, that nation was either more mixed, or more fkiltul, than 
the reft: the latter feems moft probable. They call a thoufand, t:>kGe}y 
Chooke Kaiere, ‘‘ the old,” or the old one’s hundred;” and fo do the 
reft, in their various dialefls, by .interpretation ; which argues thejr former 
fkill in numbers. 

' ' \ ^ I fhali: 
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I fhall here give a fpecimen of the Hebrew method of counting, and 
that of the Checrake, Chikkafah, and Muikohge or Creeks, by which fomc 
farther analogy will appear between the favagc Indians, and their fuppofcd 
Ifraelitifti brethren. The Hebrew charaders were numeral figures: they 
counted by them alphabetically, « (i), 3 (2), and fo on to the letter % the 
tenth letter of the alphabet, and which (lands for ten •, then, by prefixing ^ 
to thofe letters, they proceeded with their rifing numbers, as (n), 

(12), :r» (13), T (14), &C. They had words alfo of a numeral power, as 
nnK ( 0 , W (2), (3), (4), &c. We (hall now fee how the Indian 

method of numbering agrees with this old ftandard, as well as with the idiom 
of the Hebrew language in fimilar cafes. 

The Cheerake number thus : Soquo i, ^abre 2^ Choeh 3, Nankke 4, 
IJhke 5, Soot'are 6, Karekoge 7, Suhndyra 8, Sohndyra 9, Skoeh 10, Sodtoo ii, 
*Taratoo 12, &c. And here we may fee a parity of words between two 
of the Indian nations; for the Mufkohge term a (lone, ^abre \ which 
glances at the Hebrew, as they not only built with fuch materials, but 
ufed it as a word of number, exprefllvc of two. In like manner, IJhke 

five,” fignifies a mother, which feems to (hew that their numeral words 
were formerly fignificant; and that they are one (lock of people. 

The Chikkafah andChoktah count in this manner— Cbephpba i, 1 ‘oogdlo 2, 
I’ootcbena 3, Oojia 4, Tathldhe 5, Hanndhk 6, Untoogalo 7, Untootchena 8, 
Cbakkdle 9, Pokoole 10, Pokeole Aawa Cbephpba^ ten and one,” and fo on. 
The Cheerake have an old wafte town, on the Georgia fouth-wed branch of 
Savannah river, called IIoogalo\ which word may come under the former 
obfervation, upon the numerical word two : and they call a pompion, 
Oojio^ which refembles Oojia^ four. 

The Cheerake call twenty, I^ahre Skoeh, “ two tens and the Chikkafah 
term it, Pokoole Toogalo, “ ten twos:” as if the former had learned to num¬ 
ber from the left hand to the right, according to the Syriac cuflom; and 
the latter, from the right to the left hand, after the Hebrew manner. The 
former call an hundred, Skoeb Cbooke ; and, as before obferved, a thoufand, 
Skoeh Cbooke Kaiere, or “ the old one’s hundred for with them, Kciere figni¬ 
fies “ ancient,” or aged; whereas pti, or Eti-u, exprelfes former old time. 
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May not this have fome explanation, by the ‘‘ Ancient of days,*^ as expreffed 
by the prophet Daniel—magnifying the number^ by joining one of the 
names of God to it—according to a frequent cuftom of the Hebrews ? This" 
feems to be illuftrated with fufficient clearnefs, by the numerical method of 
the Chikkafah—for they call an hundred, Pokoole ^athkepa \ and a thou- 
fand, Pokoole ^athleepa Tathleepa JJhto ; the laft of which is a ftrong double 
fuperlative, according to the ufage of the Hebrews, by a repetition of 
the principal word; or by affixing the name of God to the end of it,, 
to heighten the number. Iffito is one of their names of God, expref- 
five of majefty, or greatnefs •>. and Soottathleepa xhe name of a drum, de¬ 
rived from Sooitey an earthen pot, and ^athleepa^ perhaps the name or num¬ 
ber of fome of their ancient legions. 

The Mufkohge method of counting is, Hmmai i, Hokkole 2, ^ootchena 3,, 
Ohfta 4, Chakape 5, Eepdhge 6, Hoolophdge 7, Cheenlpa 8, Ohfidpe 9, Po- 
kole 10, &c. I am forry that I have not fufficient fkill in the Muffiobgc- 
dialefl:, to make any ufcful obfervations on this head 5 however, the reader 
can eafily difcern the parity of language, between their numerical words, and 
thofe of the Chikkafah and Choktah nations ; and may from thence con¬ 
clude, that they were formerly one nation and people. 

r have feen their fymbols, or hgnatures, in a heraldry way,, to count or' 
diftinguiffi their tribes, done with what may be called wild exadnefs.. The 
Choktah ufe the like in the dormitories of their dead; which feems to argucj. 
that the ancienter and thicker-fettled countries of Peru and Mexico had for¬ 
merly, at lead, the ufe of hieroglyphic charaders \ and that they painted: 
the real, or figurative images of things, to convey their ideas. The prefent 
American Aborigines- feem to be as Ikilful Pantomimi, as ever were thofe 
of ancient Greece or Rome, or the modern Turkilh mutes, who defcribc' 
the meaneft things- fpoken,, by gefture, adion, and the paffions of the face.. 
Two far-diftanc Indian nations, who underftand not a word of each other’s 
language, will intelligibly converfe together, and contrad engagements,, 
without any interpreter, in fuch a furprizing manner, as is fcarcely credible. 
As their dialeds are guttural,, the indications they ufe, with the hand or* 

* The double vowels,. 00 znd are always to be joined in one fyllable, and pronoairced 
Ibng,. 

fingersj. 
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fingers, in comrhon difcourfei to accompany their fpeech, is the reafon that 
ftrangers imagine they make only a gaggling noife, like what we are told-of 
the Hottentots, without any articulate found; whereas it is an ancient cuf- 
tom of the eaftern countries, which probably the iirft emigrants brought 
with them to America, and ilill retain over the far-extended continent^. 


ARGUMENT VIL 

In conformity to, or after the manner of the Jews, the Indian Americans 
have their Prophets, HrcH-pRiESTs, and others of ia‘religious order. As 
the Jews had a fanUum fan 5 lorum^ or *moft holy place, fo have all the 
Indian nations; particularly, the Mufkohge. It is partitioned off by a 
mud-wall about breaft-high, behind the white feat, which alway's Hands 
to the left hand of the red-painted war-feat; there they depofit their confe- 
crated veflels, and fuppofed holy utenfils, none of the laity dating to ap¬ 
proach that facred place, for fear of particular damage to themfelves, and 
general hurt to the people, from the fuppofed divinity of the place. 

With the Mufkohge, Hitch Lalage fignifies cunning men,” or perfons 
prefeient of futurity, much the fame as the Hebrew feers. Cheeratahege is 
the name of the pretended prophets, with the Cheerake, and nearly'ap¬ 
proaches to the meaning of Nehia^ the Hebrew name of a prophet. 
Cheera is their word for ‘‘ fire,” and the termination points out men polTefl: 
of, or endued with it. The word feems to allude to the celeftial cherubim, 
fire, light, and fpirit, which centered in O E A, or Yohewah. Thefe In¬ 
dians call their pretended prophets 2X^0 Lod-chcy “ Men refembling the holy 
fire,” or as Elohim for the ternnination exprefles a compafifon, and 
Loa^ is a contraction of Loak^ drawn from EUah^ the fingular num¬ 
ber of Elohim^ the name of the holy ones. And, as the Mufkohge 

* The firft numbering was by their fingers j to which cuflom Solomon alludes, Prov, iii. 16. 
“ length of days is in her right hand.” The Greeks called this, k'TTo'TriiivrGyLa^iiVf becaufe 
they numbered on their five Ungers : and Ovid fays, Seu^ quia tot digitisy per quos numerdre fo- 
lemus ; likewife Juvenal, Sua dextrd computat annos. Others numbered on their ten fingers, as 
' we may fee in Bede de ratione temporum. And the ancients not only counted, but are faid 
to fpeak with their fingers, Pron^, vi. 13, “ The wicked man he teacheth with his fingers.” 
And Naevius, in Tarentilla, fays, dat digito liter as, 
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call the noife of thunder, Erowab, fo the Cheerake by inverting it, Worahj 
‘‘ He isthereby alluding to the divine elTence: and, as thofe term the 
lightning Eloa^ and believe it immediately to proceed from the voice of IJh- 
tohoUo Eloa Aha^ it fhews the analogy to the Hebrews, and their fenti- 
ments to be different from all the early heathen world. 

The Indian tradition fays, that their forefathers were poffeffed of an ex¬ 
traordinary divine fpirit, by which they foretold things future, and con- 
trouled the common courfe of nature: and this they tranfmitted to their 
offspring, provided they obeyed the facred laws annexed to it. They be¬ 
lieve, that by the communication of the fame divine fire working on their 
Lodche^ they can now effedl the like. They fay it is out of the reach of Nana 
Ookprooy either to comprehend, or perform fuch things, becaufe the beloved 
fire, or the holy fpirit of fire, will not co-operate with, or adluate Hottuk 
OokproBfe^ ‘‘ the accurfed people.” IJhtohoollo is the name of all their 
prieftly order, and their pontifical office defeends by inheritance to the 
eldefi:: thofe friend-towns, which are firmly confederated in their exercifes 
and plays, never have more than one Archi-magus at a time. But lamenefs, 
contrary to the Mofaic law, it mufl be confeffed, does not now exclude him 
from officiating in his religious fundlion; though it is not to be doubted, as 
they are naturally a modeft people, and highly ridicule thofe who are inca¬ 
pable of procreating their fpecies, that formerly they excluded the lame and 
impotent. They, who have the leaf! knowledge in Indian affairs, know, 
that the martial virtue of the favages, obtains them titles of diftindlion ; but 
yet their old men, who'could fcarccly corredt their tranfgreffing wives, 
much lefs go to war, and perform thofe difficult exercifes, that are effen- 
tially needful in an adlive warrior, are often promoted to the pontifical dig¬ 
nity, and have great power over the people, by the pretended fandlity of the 
office. Notwithflanding the'Cheerake are now a nefl of apoftate hornets, 
pay little refpedt to grey hairs, and have been degenerating faff from 
their primitive religious principles, for above thirty years paft—yet, 
before the laft war. Old Hop^ who was helplefs and lame, prefided over 
the whole nation, as Archi-magus^ and lived in Choate, their only town 
of refuge. It was entirely owing to the wifdom of thofe who then pre¬ 
fided in South-Carolina, that his dangerous pontifical, and regal-like 
power, was impaired, by their fetting up Atta Kiilla Knlla^ and fup- 
porting him fo well, as to prevent the then eafy tranfition of an Indian 
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bigh-priefthood into a French American bloody chair, with a bunch of red 
and black beads ; where the devil and they could as eafily have inftruifled 
them in the infernal French catechifm, as they did the Canada Indians: 
as—Who killed Chrift ? Anfwer^ The bloody Englifh ; &c. * 

To difcover clearly the origin of the Indian religions fyftem, I mufl: oc- 
cafionally quote as much from the Mofaic inftitution, as the favages feem 
to copy after, or imitate, in their ceremonies; and only the faint image 
of the Hebrew can now be expelled to be difeerned, as in an old, im-» 
perfedl glafs. The priefthood originally centered with the firft male born 
of every family : with the ancient heathens, the royalty was annexed to it, 
in a direfl line •, and it defeended in that manner, as low as the Spartans 
and Romans. But, to fecure Ifrael from falling into heathenifli cuftoms and 
worfhip j God in the time of Mofes, fet apart the Levites for religious fer- 
vices in the room of the firft-born; and one high-prieft, was defied 
from the family of Aaron, and anointed with oil, who prefided over the 
reft. This holy office defeended by right of inheritance. However, they 
were, to be free of bodily defefls, and were by degrees initiated to their 
holy office, before they were allowed to ferve in it* They were confecrated, 
by having the water of purifying fprinkled upon them, walking all their 
body, and their clothes clean, anointing them with oil, and offering a 
facrifice. 

It is not furprizing that the drefs of the old favage Archi-maguSy and that 
of the Levitical high-prieft, is fomewhat different. It may well be fuppofed, 
they wandered from captivity to this far-diftant wildernefs, in a diftreft condi¬ 
tion, where they could fcarcely cover themfelves from the inclemency of heat 
and cold, Belides, if they had always been poffclled of the greateft affluence, 
the long want of written records would fufficiently excufc the difference ^ 
becaufe oral traditions are liable to variation. However, there are fome 
traces of agreement in their pontifical drefs. Before the Indian Archt-^ 
magus officiates in making the fuppofed holy fire, for the yearly atonement 

* A wrong belief has a moft powerful efficacy in depraving men’s morals, and a right one 
has a great power to reform them. The bloody Romifli bi^ls, that France fent over to their 
Indian converts, clearly prove the former; and our peaceable condu^, as plainly Ihewed the 
latter, till Britannia fent out her lions to retaliate. 
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of fin, the Sagan clothes him with a white ephod, which is a waiftcoat 
without fleeves* When he enters on that folemn duty, a beloved attendant 
fpreads a white-dreft buck-(kin on the white feat, which (lands clofe to the 
fuppofed holieft, and then puts fome white beads on it, that are given him 
by the people. Then the Archi-magus wraps around his (lioulders a con- 
fecrated (kin"of the fame fort, which reaching acrofs under his arms, he 
ties behind his back, with two knots on the legs, in the form of a figure 
of eight. Another cuftom he obferves on this folemn occafion, is, inftead 
of going barefoot, he wears a new pair of buck-(kin white maccafenes made 
by himfelf, and Hitched with the finews of the fame animal The upper 
leather acrofs the toes, he paints, for the fpacc of three inches, with a few 
llreaks of red —• not with vermilion, for that is their continual war- 
emblem, but with a certain red root, its leaves and Halk refembling the 
ipecacuanha, which is their fijccd red fymbol of holy things. Thefe (hoes he 
never wears, but in the time of the fuppofed palTover ; for at the end of it, 
they are laid up in the beloved place, or holieft, where much of the like 
fort, quietly accompanies an heap of old, broken earthen ware, conch-lhells, 
and other confecrated things. 

The Mofaic ceremonial inftitutions, are acknowledged by our beft writers, 
to reprefent the MclTiah, under various types and (hadows; in like manner, 
the religious cuftoms of the American Indians, feem to typify the fame; 
according to the early divine promife, that the feed of the woman (hould 
bruife the head of the ferpent; and that it (hould bruife his heel.—The 
Levitical high-prieft '^ovt z.hreaji-plate^ which they called Hp/echm^ and on it 
the Urim and Thummim^ fignifying lights and perfedlions; for they are the 
plurals of Awora^ (which inverted makes Erowa) and "Ehorah^ 

* Obfervant ubi fefta mero pede fabbata reges, 

£c vetas indulget fenibus clementa porcis. 

Juvenal, Sat. vi. 

When the high-prieft entered into the holieft, on the day of expiation, he clothed himfelf 
in white; and, when he finilhed that day’s fervice, he laid afide thofe clothes and left 
them in the tabernacle. Lev, xvi. 23. 

When the Egyptian priefts went to worftiip in their temples, they wore (hpes of white 
parchment. Herodotus, Lib, ii. Cap. v. 
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the law, as it direfled them under dark fliadows, to Mefliah, the lamp 
of light and perfeftions. In refemblance of this facred pefloral, or breaft- 
plate, the American Archi-magus^ wears a breaft-plate, made of a white 
conch-lhell, with two holes bored in the middle of it, through which he 
puts the ends of an otter-lkin ftrap, and fallens a buck-horn white button to 
the outfide of each, as if in imitation of the precious Hones of Urim, which 
miraculoufly blazoned from the high-prieft’s bread, the unerring words of 
the divine oracle. Inllead of the plate of gold, which the Levite wore oa 
his forehead, bearing thefe words, mn' 'h Kadejh li Tchewahy ‘‘ holy, 
or feparate to God,” the Indian wears around his temples, either a 
wreath of fwan-feathers, or a long piece of fwan-lkin doubled, fo as only 
the fine fnowy feathers appear on each fide. And, in likenefs to the 
^iara of the former, the latter wears on the crown of his head, a tuft of 
white feathers, which they call Tatera. He likewife fallens a tuft of blunted 
wild Turkey cock-fpurs, toward the toes of the upper part of his macca> 
lenes, as if in refemblance to the feventy-two bells, which the LevitU 
cal high-priell wore on his coat of blue. Thofe are as flrong religious- 
pontifical emblems, as any old Hebrews could have well chofen, or re¬ 
tained under the like circumllances of time and place. Thus appears the 
Indian Archimagus*—not as Merubha Begaditn^ the man with many 
clothes,” as they called the high-priell of the fecond temple, but with- 
clothes proper to himfelf,: when he is to officiate in his pontifical 
funflion, at the annual expiation of fins *. religion is the touchllone of 
every nation of people, and as thefe Indians cannot be fuppofed to have 
been deluded out of theirs, feparated from the reft of the world, for 
many long-forgotten ages — the traces which may be difcerned among> 
them, will help to corroborate the other arguments concerning theirr 
origin., 

Thefe religious, beloved men are allb fuppofed to be in great favour with 
the Deity, and able to procure rain when they pleafe. In this relpe< 5 l alfo, 
we lhall obferve a great conformity to the practice of the Jews. The He¬ 
brew records inform' us, that in the moon Ahib^ or Nifan, tjiey prayed for 

* Thp only ornaments that diilinguithed the high-prlefl from tlie rell, were a coat with 
feventy-two bells, an ephod, or jacket without fleeves,*a breaft-plate fct with twdve ftonesj 
a linen mitre, and a plate of gold upon his forehead. 
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the fpring, or latter rain, to be fo feafonable and fufiicient as to give them a 
good harveft. And the Indian Americans have a tradition, that their fore¬ 
fathers fought for and obtained fuch feafonable rains, as gave them plentiful 
crops i and they now feek them in a manner agreeable ta the lhadow of 
this tradition^ 

When the ground is parched, their rain-makers^ (as they are commonly 
terme'd) are to mediate for the bdoved red people, with the bountiful holy 
Spirit of fire. But their old cunning prophets are not fond of entering on 
this religious duty, and avoid it as long as they poflibly can, till the mur¬ 
murs of the people force them ta the facred attempt, for the fecurity of 
their own lives. If he fails, the prophet is foot dead, becaufe they are fo 
credulous of his divine power conveyed by the holy Spirit of fire, that 
they reckon him an enemy to the ftate, by averting the general good, and 
bringing defolating famine upon the beloved people. But in general, he is 
fo difcerning in the Hated laws of nature, and fkilful in prieftcraft, that he 
always feeks for rain, either at the full, or change of the moon; unlefs the 
birds, either by inflinfl, or the temperature of their bodies, foould direct 
•him otherwife. However, if in a dry feafon, the clouds, by the veering oF 
the winds, pals wide of their fields—while they are inveighing bitterly 
againft him, fome in fpeeeh, and others in their hearts, he foon changes 
their well-known notes—he aflumes a difpleafed countenance and car¬ 
riage, and attacks them with bitter reproaches, for their vicious condufl in 
the marriage-Hate, and for their notorious pollutions, by going to the women 
in their religious retirements, and for multifarious crimes that never could 
enter into his head “to fiifpeft them of perpetrating, but that the divinity 
his holy things were end\ied with, had now fuffered a great decay, although 
he had failed, purified himfelf, and on every other account, had lived an 
innocent life, according to the old beloved fpeeeh : adding, “ hoak IJhto^ 
hoollo will never be kind to bad people.” He concludes with a religious 
caution to the penitent, advifing them to mend their manners, and the times 
will mend with them : Then they depart with forrow and^ foame. The 
old women, as they go along, will exclaim loudly againft: the young 
people, and protefl they will watch their manners very narrowly for the 
time to* come, as they are fure of their own flcady virtue,. 
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If a two-years drought happens, the fynhedrim, at the earneft follcitation 
of the mortified Tinners, convene in a body, and make proper enquiry 
into the true caufe of their calamities *, becaufe (fay they) it is better 
£0 fpoil a few roguilh people, than a few roguifti people (hould fpoil Hottuk 
Oretoopah : The lot foon falls upon Jonas, and he is immediately fwallowed 
up. Too much rain is equally dangerous to thofe red prophets.—I was lately 
told by a gentleman of diftinguiflied charader, that a famous rain-maker of 
the Mulkbhge was (hot dead, becaufe the river over-flowed their fields to 
a great height, in the middle of Auguft, and deftroyed their weighty har- 
veft. They aferibed the mifehief to his ill-will •, as the Deity, they fay, doth 
not injure the virtuous, and defigned him only to do good to the beloved 
people. 

In the year 1747, a Nachce warrior told me, that while one of their 
prophets was ufing his divine invocations for rain, according to the faint 
image of their ancient tradition, he was killed with thunder on the fpot; 
upon which account, the fpirit of prophecy ever after fubfided among 
them, and he became the laft of their reputed prophets. They believed 
the holy Spirit of fire had killed him with fome of his angry darting 
fire, for wilful impurity; and by his threatening voice, forbad them to 
renew the like attempt—and juftly concluded, that if they all lived well, 
they (hould fare well, and have proper feafons. This opinion coincides 
with that of the Ifraelites, in taking fire for the material emblem of Yo- 
hewah; by reckoning thunder the voice of the Almighty above, according 
to the fcriptural language; by efleeming thunder-ftruck individuals under 
the difpleafure of heaven — and by obferving and enforcing fuch rules 
of purity, as none of the old pagan nations obferved, nor any, except the 
Hebrews. 

As the prophets of the Hebrews had oracular anfwers, fo the Indian 
magi, who are to invoke YO He Wah, and mediate with the fupreme 
holy fire, that he may give feafonable rains, have a tranfparent ftone, of fup- 
pofed great power in affifting to bring down the rain, when it is put 
in a bafon of water; by a reputed divine virtue, impreffed on one of 
the like fort, in time of old, which communicates it circularly. This 
ftone would fuffer a great decay, they aflert, were it even feen by their 
own laity ; but if by foreigners, it would be utterly defpoiled of its divine 
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communicative power. Doth not this allude to the precious blazoning 
ftoncs of Urim and Thummim ? 

In Tymahfe, a lower Cheerake town^ lived one of their reputed great 
divine men, who never informed the people of his feeking for rain> 
but at the change, or full of the moon, unlefs there was fome pro- 
mifing fign of the change of the weather, either in the upper regions, or 
from the feathered kalender ; fuch as the quacking of ducks, the croaking 
of ravens, and from the moiftnefs of the air felt in their quills *, confe- 
quently, he feldom failed of fuccefs, which highly increafed his name,, 
and profits •, for even when it rained at other times, they aferibed it to the 
interceflion of their great beloved man. Rain-making, in the Cheerake 
mountains, is not fo dangerous an office, as in the rich level lands of the 
Chikkafah country, near the Miffifippi. The above Cheerake prophet had a 
carbuncle, near as big as an egg, which they faid he found where gi great rattle- 
fnake lay dead, and that it fparkled with fuch furprizing luftre, as to illumi¬ 
nate his dark winter-houfe, like ftrong fiaffies of continued lightning, to the 
great terror of the weak, who durft not upon any account, approach 
the dreadful fire^darting place, for fear of fudden death. When he died, it 
was buried along with him according to cuftom, in the town-houfe of Ty- 
mahfe, under the great beloved cabbin, which Hood in the wefternmoft parr 
of that old fabric, where they who will run the rilk of fearching, may luckily 
find it; but, if any of that family deteded them in difturbing the bones of 
their deceafed relation, they would refent it as the bafeft a6t: of hoHility. 
The inhuman conduct of the avaricious Spaniards toward the dead Peru¬ 
vians and Mexicans, irritated the natives, to the higheft pitch of diftra^lion, 
againft thofe ravaging enemies of humanity. The intenfe love the Indians 
bear to their dead, is the reafon that fo few have fallen into the hands of our 
phyficians to difled:, or anatomife. We will hope alfo, that from a prin¬ 
ciple of humanity, our ague-charmers, and water-cafiers, who like birds of 
night keep where the Indians frequently haunt, would not cut up their fel¬ 
low-creatures, as was done by the Spanifh butchers in Peru and Mexico, 

Not long ago, at a friendly feafl:, or feaft of love, in Weft-Flbrida, dur¬ 
ing the time of a long-continued drought, I earneftly importuned the old 
rain-maker, for a fight of the pretended divine Hone, which he had affured 
me he was poflefled of j but he would by no means gratify my requefi. He 
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told me, as I was an infidel, literally, “ one who fiiakes hands with the 
accLirfed fpeech,” and did not believe its being endued with a divine power,, 
the fight of it could no ways benefit me *, and that, as their old unerring 
tradition afifured them, it would fuffer very great damage in cafe of com¬ 
pliance, he hoped I would kindly acquiefee; efpecially, as he imagined, I 
believed every nation of people had certain beloved things, that might be 
cafily fpoiled by being polluted, I told him I was fully fatisfied with the 
friendly excufe he made to my inconfiderate requefi:; but that I could 
fcarcely imagine there were any fuch beloved men, and beloved things, in fo 
extremely fertile, but now fun-burnt foil. Their crops had failed the year 
before, by reafon of feveral concurring caufes: and, for the mod part of the 
fummer feafon, he had kept his bed through fear of incurring the punifh- 
ment of a falfe prophet; which, joined with the religious regimen, and 
ebftemious way of living he was obliged ftridlly to purfue, it fweated him 
fo feverely, as to reduce him to a fkeleton. I jefted him in a friendly way, 
faying, I imagined, the fupreme holy fire would have proved more kind 
to his honed devotees, than to ficken him fo feverely, efpecially at that 
critical feafon, when the people’s food, and his own, entirely depended on 
his health •, that, though our beloved men never undertook to bring 
down feafonable rains, yet we very feldom failed of good crops, and 
always paid them the tenth balket-full of our yearly produce; becaufe, 
they perfuaded our young people, by the force of their honed example, 
and kind-hearted enchanting language, to fhun the crooked ways of Hottuk 
Kalldkfey “ the mad light people,” and honedly to lhake hands with the 
old beloved fpecch—that the great, fupreme, fatherly Chieftain, had told 
his Lodche to teach us how to obtain peace and plenty, and every other 
good thing while we live here, and when we die, not only to fhun the 
accurfed dark place, where the fun is every day drowned, but like wife to 
live again for ever, very happily in the favourite country. 

He replied, that my fpeech confided of a mixture of good and ill; 
the beginning of it was crooked, and the conclufion draight. He fald, I 
had wrongfully blamed him, for the effefi: of the diforderly conduct of the 
red people and himfelf, as it was well known he faded at different times for 
feveral days together; at other times ate green tobacco-leaves; and fome 
days drank only a warm decodion of the button fnake-root, without allowing 

any 
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any one, except his religious attendant, to come near him \ and, irt every 
other refpeifl, had honellly obferved the aullere rules of his religious place, 
according to the beloved fpeech that IJhtohoollo EloaAba gave to the Lodche 
of their forefathers: but Leak JJJjtghoollo was forely vexed with moft of 
their young people for violating the chaftity of their neighbours wives, and 
even among the thriving green corn and peafe, as their beds here/and there 
clearly proved ; thus, they fpoiled the power of his holy things, and 
tempted Minggo IJhto Elda^ “ the great chieftain of the thunder,” to bind 
up the clouds, and withold the rain. Befides, that the old women were lefsj 
honed in paying their rain-makers, than the Englifli women, behaved to their 
beloved men, unlefs I had fpoken too well of them. The'wives of this and 
the other perfon, he faid, had cheated him, in not paying him any portion 
of the lad year’s bad crop, which their own bad lives greatly contributed to, 
as that penurious crime,of cheating him of his dues, fufficiently tedified^ 
not to mention a late cudom, they had contraded fince the general 
peace, of planting a great many fields of beans and peafe, in didant places, 
after the fummer-crops were over, on the like difhoned principle; likewife 
in affirming, that when the fird harv^ed was over, it rained for nothing ; 
by that means they .had blackened the old beloved fpeech, that JJhiohoollQ 
Elea of old fpoke to his LoMe^ and conveyed down to him, only that 
they might paint their own bad adlions white. He concluded, by faying^ 
that all the chieftains, and others prefent, as well as myfelf, knew now very 
well, from his honed fpeech, the true caufe of the earth’s having been fo 
drangely burnt till lately-, and that he was afraid, if the hearts of thofe 
light and mad people he complained of, did not fpeedily grow honed, the 
dreadful day would foon come, in which Ldak T/htohoolIo would fend Phut- 
chtk Keeraah IJhto^ “ the great blazing dar,” Tahkdne eekUnna, Loak Imchdche^ 
“ to burn up half of the earth with fire,” Pherimml Aiube^ from the 
north to the fouth,” Haffi oobea perils “ toward the fetting of the fun,” where 
they (hould in time arrive at the dreadful place of darknefs, be confined 
there hungry, and otherwife forely didred among hiffing fnakes and many 
other frightful creatures, according to the ancient true fpeech that JJhto- 
hoollo Aba fpoke to his beloved Lodcloe, 

' Under this-argument, I will alfo mention another driking refemblance to 
the Jews, as to their tithes.-^—A s the facerdotal office was fixed in the tribe 
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of Levi, they had forty-eight cities allotted them from the other tribes. And 
Mofes affures us, in Deut. xiv. 28, 29, that thofe tribes paid them aifo once 
in three years, the tithe, or tenth of all they poffefled, which is fuppofed to 
be about the thirtieth part of their annual pofleffions; by which means they 
were reafonably maintained, as fpiritual paftors, and enabled to fulfil the 
extenfive and charitable application of their dues, as enjoined. 

It hath been already hinted, that the Indian prophets undertake by the- 
emanation of the divine fpirit of fire, co-operating with them, to bring down 
proper rains for crops, on the penalty of loofing their own lives; as the 
Indians reckon that a regular virtuous life will fufiiciently enable their great 
beloved men to bring blefllngs of plenty to the beloved people •, and if they 
negledt it, they are dangerous enemies, and a great curfe to the community,. 
They imagine his prophetic power is alfo reftridive as to winter-rains, they 
doing more hurt than good ; for they juftly obferve, that their ground fel- 
dom fuffers by the want of winter-rains. Their fentiments on this head, are 
very ftrong; they fay, JJhtohoollo Aha allows the winter-rain to fall un¬ 
fought, but that he commanded their forefathers to feek for the fummer- 
rain, according to the old law, otherwife he would not give it to them. If 
the feafons have been anfvverable, when the ripened harveft is gathered in,, 
the old women pay their reputed prophet with religious good-will, a certain, 
proportional quantity of each kind of the new fruits, meafured in the fame 
large portable back-bafkets, wherein they carried home the ripened fruits,. 
This ftated method they yearly obferve; which is as conlbnant to the Levi- 
tical inftitution, as can be reafonably expefted, efpecially, as their traditions, 
have been time out of mind preferved only by oral echo. 

Modern writers inform us, that the Perfees pay a tithe of their revenue^ 
to the chief Deftour, or Archimagus of a city or province, who decides, 
cafes of confcience, and points of law, according to the inftitution of Zoro- 
after—a mixture of Judaifm and paganifm.. Their annual religious offering 
to the Archimagi, is a raifapplication of the Levitical law concerning tithes,, 
contrary to the ufage of the American Aborigines, which it may be fuppofed 
they immediately derived from the Hebrews; for, as the twelfth, tribe was 
devoted to the divine fervice, they were by divine appointment, maintained 
at the public expence. However, whea we confider that their government was 
,? of 
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of a mixed kind —firft a theocracy—then by nobles, and by kings—and at 
other times by their high*prieft, it Teems to appear pretty plain, that the Deity 
raifed, preferved, and governed thoTe people, to oppofe idolatry, and con-- 
tinue, till the fulnefs of time came, the true divine worQiip on earth, under 
ceremonial dark fliadows, without exhibiting their government in the leaf!:, 
as a plan of future imitation. Befides, as Mefliah is come, according to the 
predidlions of the divine oracles, which reprefented him under various 
flrong types and (hadows, furely chriftians ought to follow the copy of their 
humble Mafter and his holy difciples, and leave the fleecing of the flock to 
the avaricious Jews, whofe religious tenets, and rapacious principles, fup- 
port them in taking annual tithes from each other*, who alFedl to believe 
that all the Mofaic law is perpetually binding, and that the predided Shilo, 
who is to be their purifier, king, prophet, and high-prieft, is not yet come. 
The law of tithing^ was calculated only for the religious oeconomy of the 
Hebrew nation *, for as the merciful Deity, who was the immediate head of 
that ftate, had appropriated the Levites to his fervice, and prohibited them 
purchafing land, left they fliould be feduced from their religious duties, 
by worldly cares. He, by a moft bountiful law, ordered the ftate to give 
them tiie tithe, and other offerings, for the fupport of themfelves and their 
numerous families, and alfo of the widow, the fatherlefs, and the ftranger. 

I fliall infert a dialogue, that formerly paffed between the Chik-* 
kafah Lokhe and me, which will illuftrate both this, and other par¬ 
ticulars of the general rubje< 5 l; and alfo Ihew the religious advantages 
and arguments, by which the French ufed to undermine us with the 
Indians. 

We had keen fpeaking of trade, which is the ufual topic, of difeourfe 
with thofe craftfmen. I alked him how he could reafonably blame the 
Englifti traders for cheating ^ekape himmah^ “ the red folks,” even al¬ 
lowing his accufations to be juft; as he, their divine man, had cheated 
them out of a great> part of their crops, and had the affurance to claim it as 
his religious due, when at the fame time, if he had ftiaked hands with the 
ftraight old beloved fpeech, or ftriflly obferved the ancient divine law, 
his feeling heart would not have allowed him to have done fuch black 
and crooked things, efpecially to the helplefs, the poor, and the aged; 
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it rather would have ftrongly moved him to ftretch out to them a kind and 
helping hand, according to the old beloved fpeech of JJhtohoollo. Aha to his. 
Hottuk Ifljtohoollo^ who were fufficiently fupported at the .public expence,, 
and ftridly ordered to fupply with the greateft-tendernefs, the wants of 
others. 

He fmartly retorted my objedions, telling me, that the white people’s^ 
excufes for their own wrong condufb, were as falfe and weak as my com¬ 
plaints were againft him. The red people, he faid, faw very clearly through 
-fuch thin black paint; though, his facred employment was equally hid 
from them and me j by which means, neither of us could reafonably pre¬ 
tend to be proper judges of his virtuous conduifl, nor blame him for the ne- 
ceflary efFe<fl of our own crimes *, or urge it as a plea for cheating him out. 
of his yearly dues, contrary to the old divine fpeech, for the crops became 
light by their own vicious condud, which fpoiled the power of his holy 
things.. So that it was vifible, both the red and white people were. 
commonly too partial to themfelves *, and that by the bounty of the fupreme 
fatherly Chieftain,, it was as much out of his power, as diftant from his 
kindly heart, either to wrong the beloved red people, or the white nothings;, 
and that it became none, except mad light people, to follow the crooked 
fteps of Hottuk Ookproofe^ the accurfed people. 

As there was no interruption to our winter-night’s chat, I afked him in a 
friendly manner, whether he was not afraid, thus boldly to fnatch at thedi- 
vine power of diftributing rain at his pleafure, as it belonged only to the 
great beloved thundering Chieftain, who dwells far above the^ clouds, in the 
new year’s unpolluted holy fire, and who gives it in common to all nations of 
people alike, and even to every living, creature over the face of the whole 
earth, becaufe he made them—and hia merciful goodnefs always prompts 
him to fupply .the wants of all his creatures. He told me, that by an ancient 
tradition, their Louche- were pofleffed of an extraordinary divine power,, 
by which they foretold hidden things, and by the beloved Ipeech 
brought down. fliowers of plenty to the beloved people; that he very 
well knew, the giver of virtue to nature refided on earth in jthe un¬ 
polluted holy fire, and likewife above the clouds and the fun, in the. 
Hiape of a fine fiery fubflancc, attended by a great many beloved peo¬ 
ple; and that he continually weighs us, and meafures out good or bad 
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things to us, according to our aflions. He added, that though the former 
beloved fpeech had a long time fubfided, it was very reaibnable they 
fliould ftill continue this their old beloved cuftom *, efpecially as it was both 
profitable in fupporting many of their helplcfs old beloved men, and very 
produftive of virtue, by awing their young people from violating the ancient 
laws. This fhewed him to be cunning in pfieftcraft, if not pofTeffed of a 
tradition from the Hebrew, records, that their prophets by the divine power, 
had, on material occafions, aded beyond the ftated laws of nature, and 
wrought miracles. 

♦ My old prophetic friend, told .me^ with a good deal of furprize, that 
though the beloved red pedple had by fome means or other, loft the- 
old beloved fpeech; yet Frevjhe Lakkane ookproo, the ugly yellow 
French,” (as they term the Miffifippians) had by fome wonderful method^ 
obtained it; for his own people^ he affured me, had feen them at New 
Orleans to-bring down rain in a very.dry fcafon, when they were giving out 
feveral bloody fpeeches to their head warriors againft the Englifh. Chikkafah 
traders. On a mifchievous politic invitation of the French, feveral of the 
Chikkafah had then paid them a vifit, in the time of an alarming drought 
and a general faft, when they were praying for fealbnable rains at mafs. 
When they came, the interpreter wa 3 ordered to tell them, that the French 
hac) holy places and^hply things, after the manner of the red people—-that 
if their young people proved honeft, they could bring down rain whenever 
they ftood in need of it—and that this wa3 one of the chief reafons which 
induced all the various nations of the beloved red people to bear them fo* 
intenfe-a love-, and, on the contrary, fo violent and inexprelTible an hatred; 
even to the very name of the Englifh, becaufe every due of them was marked^ 
with Anumbole Ookkproo^ “^the curfe of God.” 

The method the Chikkafah prophet ufed in relating the affair, has fome* 
humour in.it—for their ignorance of the chriffian religion, and inffitutions*, 
perplexes them when arCj^on^the fub^edl:on which account I IhalL 
literally tranferibe Lt^ 

I * ■ 

He told me, that the Chikkafah warriors during, three fuccefliVe daysy. 
accompanied the French Lodche and TfhtohogJlo to the gicat. beloved houfcy 
where a large bell hung a-top, which ftrange fight exceedingly, furprized 
:y ^ ^ ^ them 
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them*, for, inftead of being.Bt foi* a horfe, it’would require a great many 
ten horfes to carry it. Around the infide of the beloved houfe, there Was 
a multitude of he and (he beloved people, or male and female faints or 
angds, whofe living originals, they affirmed, dwelt above the clouds, and 
helped them to get every good thing from IJhtohoollo Aha^ when they carneftly 
crave their help. The French beloved men fpoke a great deal with much 
warmth ; the reft were likewife bufily employed in imitation of their Jftd- 
hoollo and Lodche, At one time they fpoke high, at another low. One chbfe 
this, and another chofe that fong. Here the men kneeled before the" images 
of their ffie-beloved people *, there the women did the like before their fa¬ 
vourite and beloved hb-pi(ftures, entreating then! for fotne particular favour 
v/hich they ftood in need of. Some of them, he faid, made very wild mo¬ 
tions over their heads and breafts *, and others ftruck their ftomachs with a 
vehemence like their warriors, when they drink much. Ookkd Homma^ “ bitter 
-waters,” or fpirituous liquor *, while every one of them had a bunch of 
mixed beads, to which they frequently fpoke, as well as counted over *, 
that they loved thefe beads, for our people ftridly obferved, they did 
not give them to their Lodche and TJhtohoollo^ the red pedple would have 
done to thofe of their own country, though it was very plain they de- 
lerved them, for beating themfelves fo much for the young people’s roguiffi' 
adlions*, and likewife for labouring fo ftrongly in'pulling off their clothes, 
and putting them on again, to make the beloved phyfic work, which 
they took in fmall pieces, to help to bring on the rain. On the third 
day (added he) they brought it down in great plenty, which was certainly 
a very difficult performance *, and as furprizing too, that they who iare 
always, when opportunity anfwers, perfuading the red people to take up the 
bloody hatchet againft their old fteady friends, ffiould ftill have the beloved 
fpeech, which IJhtohoollo Aha Eloa formerly fpoke to his beloved Lodche, 

- -Thus ended our friendly difeourfe. 


ARGUMENT VIII. 

Their Festivals, Fasts, and Religious Rites, have alfo a great re- 
femblance to thofe of the Hebrews. It will be neceflary here to take a ffiort 
view of the principal Jewifti feafts, &c. They kept every year, a facred 
feaft called the Paffover, in memory of their deliverance from Egyptian 

bondage. 
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bondage. Seven days were appointed, Lev. xxiii.—To thefe they added 
an eighth, through a religious principle, as preparatory, to clear their houfes 
of all leaven, and to fix their minds before they entered on that religious 
duty. The name of this feftival is derived from a word which fignifies 
to pafs over becaufe, when the deftroying angel flew through the 
Egyptian houfes, and killed their firft-born, he pafied over thofe of the 
Ifraelites, the tops of whofe doors were flained with the blood of the 
lamb, which they were ordered to kill. This folemnity was inftituted with 
the ftrongeft injundlions, to let their children know the caufe of that ob- 
fervance, and to mark that night through all their generations. 

Three days before this faCred feftival, they chofe a Iamb, without fpot 
Or blemKh, and killed it on the evening of the fourteenth day of Abib» 
which was the firft moon of the ecclefiaftical, and the feventh of the civil 
year *, and they ate it with bitter herbs, without breaking any of the 
bones of it, thus prefiguring the death of Meffiah. This was the reafon 
that this was the chief of the days of unleavened bread, and they were 
ftri6lly forbidden all manner of work on that day *, befides, no uncir- 
cumcifed, or unclean perfons ate of the pafchal lamb. Thofe of the peo¬ 
ple, whom difeafes or long journies p^'cvented from obferving the pafibver 
on that day, were obliged to keep it in the nqxt moon. 

On the fixteenth day, which was the fecond of the pafibver, they offered, 
up to God a fheaf of the new barley-harveft, becaufe it was the earlieft 
grain. The prieft carried it into the temple, and having cleaned and 
parched it, he grinded or pounded it into flower, dipt it in oil, and thea 
waved it before the Lord, throwing fome into the fire. The Jews were for¬ 
bidden to eat any of their new harveft, till they had offered up a fheaf, the 
grain of which filled an omer, a fmall meafure of about five pints. All 
was impure and unholy till this oblation was made, but afterwards it be¬ 
came hallowed, and every one was at liberty to reap and get in his harveft. 

On the tenth day of th6 moon Ethanim, the firft day of the civil year,, 
they celebrated the great faft, or feaft of expiation, affiided their fouls, and 
ate nothing the whole day. The high-prieft offered feveral facriffces, and 
having carried the. blood of the viflims into the temple, he fprinkled it 
upon the altar of incenfc, and the veil that was before the holieft i and went 
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into xliat mod facred place, where t;he divinq Shckinah tended, ca^rrylng a 
cenfer fmoking in his hand with incc^nfe, which hindered; him from having 
a clear fight of the ark. But he y/as npt allowed to enter that holy* place, 
‘Only once a year, on this great day of expiatiop, ip offer tlie general faerk 
fice both for the fins of the people and of himfelf. Nor did he ever mention 
the divine fourdettered name, YO He WaH, except, on this 'great day, 
when he bleffed the people. ... 

^ • i ' ■■'0 -.jit ' V ' f 

Bepaiife the Ifraelites lived in tabernacles, pr booths,'.wbile they were in 
the wildernefs; as a memorial therefore of the divine bounty to them, 
they were commanded to keep the feaft of tabernacles, on the fifteenth 
day of the month Tifri, which they called ^Rojh Hofanah^ or Hojhianah^ it 
iafted eight days j during which time, they lived arbours, (covered Nvith 
green boughs of trees) unlefs when they went fo vvorihip at the templcy 
or fung Hojhamyo around the altar. When they were on this religious duty, 
they were obliged each to carry in their hands a bundle of the branches 
of willows, palm-trees, myrtles, and others of different fOrts, laden with 
fruit, and tied together with ribbons^ and thus rejoice together with the 
appointed fingers, and vocal and inftrumental mufic, in the divine prefence 
before the altar. On the eighth day of^the feaft, one .of the priefts brpught^ 
fome water in a golden veffcl, from the pool of Siloam, mixed it with 
wine, and poured it on the morning-facrifice, and the firft fruits of their 
latter crops which were then prcfented,- as an emblem of the divine graces 
that fhould flow to them, when Shilo'came, who was to be their anointed 
king, prophet, and high-prieft—^The people in the 'mean time finging out 
of Ifaiah “ with joy fhali ye draw water out of the vvells of falvationf^ 

Let us now turn to the copper colour American Hebrews.—While their 
fanftified new fruits are drefllng, a religious attendant is ordered to call 
fix of their old beloved women to come to the temple, and dance the be¬ 
loved dance with joyful hearts, according to the old beloved fpecch. They 
cheerfully obey, and enter the fuppofed holy ground in folemn proceflion, 
each carrying in her hand a bundle of.fmall branches of various green trees; 
and they join the fame number of old magi, or priefts, who carry a cane in 
one hand adorned with white feathers, having likewife green boughs in their 
other hand, v/hich they pulled from thHr holy arbour,, and carefully place 
xhere, encircling it with fevcral rounds. Thofe beloved men have their heads 
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^reffed with wliite plumes; but the women are decked in their fineft, and 
anointed with bearVgreafe, having fmall tortoife-ftiells, and white peb¬ 
bles, faftened to a piece of white-dreft deer-fkin, which is tied to each of 
their legs. 

’The eldeft of the priefts leads the facred dance, a-head of the innermoft 
row^ whida of courfe is next to the holy fire. He begins the dance round 
the fuppofed holy fire, by invoking Yah, after their ufual manner, on a bafs 
key, and with a fhort accent; then he fings YO YO, which is repeated by the 
reft of the religious proceffion ; and he continues his facred invocations and 
praifes, repeating the divine word, or notes, till they return to the fame point 
of the circular courfe, where they began: then He He in like manner, 
and Wah Wah. While dancing they never fail to repeat thofe notes; and 
frequently the holy train ftrike up Halelu^ Halelu ; then Haleluiab^ Halelu- 
Tah^ and Aleluiah and Alelu-Yah, Irradiation to the divine efience,” 
with great earneflnefs and fervor, till they encircle the altar, while each 
ftrikes the ground with right and left feet alternately, very quick, but well- 
timed. Then the awful drums join the facred choir, which incite the old 
female fingers to chant forth their pious notes, and grateful praifes be¬ 
fore the divine eflence, and to redouble their former quick joyful fleps, in 
imitation of the leader of the facred dance, and the religious men a-head of 
them. What with the manly ftrong notes of the one, and the (brill voices 
of the other, in concert with the bead-lhells, and the two founding, drum¬ 
like earthen veflels, with the voices of the muficlans who beat them, the 
reputed holy ground echoes with the praifes of YO He Wah. Their 
finging and dancing in three circles around their facred fire, appears to have 
a reference to a like religious cuftom of the Hebrews. And may w e not rea- 
ibnably fuppofe, that they formerly underftood the pfalms, or divine hymns ? 
at leaft thofe that begin with Halelu-Tah ; otherwife, how came all the inha¬ 
bitants of the extcnfivc regions of North and South-America, to have, and 
retain thofe very exprelTive Hebrew words ? or how repeat them fo diftindly, 
and apply them after the manner of the Hebrews, in their religious accla¬ 
mations? The like cannot be found in any other countries. 

In like manner, they fing on other religious occafions, and at their feafts 
of love, Ale-To Ak-To ; which is the divine name, by his attribute Of 
omnipotence; and % alluding to mrr. They fing likewife Hewab Hewahy 
which is mrr ‘‘ the immortal foul drawn from the divine effential name, 
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as deriving its rational faculties from Yohewah. Thofe words that they 
fing in their religious, dances, they never repeat at any other time *, which- 
feems to have greatly occafibned the lofs of the meaning of their divine 
hymns 5 for I believe they are now fo corrupt, as not to underftand either 
the fpiritual or literal meaning of what they fmg,. any . further, than, by. 
ailufion. 

In their circuiting dances, they frequently fihg on a bafs key, Aluc Alue^. 
Aluhe^ Aluhe, and Aluwah Aluwah, which is the Hebrew They like- 

wife fmg Sbilu-T 6 ShiJu-To^ Sbllii-He SbilurHe^ Sbilii-WaJb SbiluAVah^ and 
Sbilii-Hab Shilu’Hak. They tranfpofe them alfo feveral ways, but with the 
very fame no.tes. The three terriiinations make up in their order the four- 
lettered divine name, a note of gtadnefs—the word preceding it,, 

Shilu^ .feems to exprefs the predifled human and divine Shiloh, who . 

was to be the purifier, and peace-maker. 

They continue. their grateful divine hymns for the fpace of fifteen 
minutes, when the dance breaks up. As they degenerate, they lengthen 
theit dances, and fhorten the time of their falls and purifications ; infomuch, 
that they have fo exceedingly corrupted their primitive rites and cuftoms, 
within the fpace of the laft thirty years, that, at the fame rate of declen- 
fion, there will not be long a poffibility of tracing their origin, but by their 
dialedls, and war-cuftoms.. 

At the end of this notable religious dance, the old belOved, or holy wo¬ 
men return home to haften the feaft of the new-fan( 5 lified fruits. In the 
mean while, every one at the temple drinks very plentifully of the Cufleena 
and other bitter liquids, to cleanfe their finfub bodies*, after which, they go 
to fome convenient deep water, and^ there, accordihg to the ceremonial law 
of the Hebrews, they wafh away their fins with water.' Thus fanflified, 
they return with joyful hearts in folemn procefTion^ finging their notes of 
praife, till they enter nnto the holy ground to eat of the new delicious fruits 
of wild Canaan The women now with the utmoft cheerfulnefs, bring to 

♦ They are fo ftridlly prohibited fiom eating fide, or .flefli-meat, till the fourth day, that 
during the interval, the very touch of either is accounted a great pollution : after that period, 
they are deemed lawful 10 be eaten. All the hunters, and able-bodied men, kill and barbecue 
wild game ia the woods, at haft ten days before this great feftival, and religioufiy keep it 
for that facred ufe. 
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the outfide of the facred fquare, a plentiful variety of all thofe good things^ 
with which the divine lire has blefled them In the new year i and the reli¬ 
gious attendants lay it before them> according to their fcated order and 
reputed merit. Every feat is ferved in a gradual liicceflion, from the white' 
and red imperial long broad feats, and the whole fquare is foon covered: 
frequently they have a change of courfes of fifty or fixty different forts, and 
thus they continue to regale themfelves, till the end of the feflival; for they 
reckon they are now to feafl themfelves with joy and gladnefs, as the divine 
fire is appeafed for paft crimes, and has propitioufly fandified their weighty 
harveft. They all behave fo modeflly, and are pofTeffed of fuch an extra¬ 
ordinary conftancy and equanimity, in the purfuit of their religious myfte- 
ries, that they do not (hes^ the leall outward emotion of pleafure, at the firft 
fight of the fandified new fruits; nor the leaf!: uneafinefs to be tailing thofe 
tempting delicious fat things of Canaan, If one of them aded in a contrary 
manner, they would fay to him, Cbe-Hakfet Kaneha^ “ You refemble fuch 
as were beat in Canaan.” This unconcern, doubtlefs proceeded originally 
from a virtuous principle; but now, it may be the mere cffed of habit: for, 
jealoufy and revenge excepted, they feem to be divefled of every mental 
paflTon, and entirely incapable of any lafling affedion. 

I fhall give an inflance of this.—If the hufband has been a year abfent on 
a vifit to another nation, and fhould by chance overtake his wife near home, 
with one of his children fkipping along fide of her; inflead of thofe fudden 
and ftrong emotions of joy that naturally arife in two generous breads at 
fuch an unexpedcd meeting, the felf-intereded pair go along as utter 
ftrangers, without feeming to take the lead notice of one another, till a con- 
fiderable time after they get home. 

The Indians formerly obferved the grand feftival of the annual expiation of 
fin, at the beginning of the firft new moon, in which their corn became full¬ 
eared ; but for many years pad they are regulated by the feafon of their har- 
ved. And on that head, they (hew more religious patience than the Hebrews 
formerly did; who, indead of waiting till their grain was ripe, forced 
their barley, which ripened before any other fort they planted. And they 
are perhaps as ikilful in obferving the revolutions of the moon, as 
ever the Ifraelites were, at lead till the end of the fird temple ; for during 
that period, indead of meafuring time by adronomical calculations, they 
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knew it only by the phafes of the moon. In like manner, the fuppofed red 
Hebrews of the American defarts, annually obferved their fellivals, and 
Neetak Tdb-ah^ “ days of affliding themfelves before the Deity,” at a pre¬ 
fixed time of a certain moon. To this day, a war-leader, who, by the 
number of his martial exploits is entitled to a drum, always fanftifies him- 
felf, and his out-ftanding company, at the end of the old moon, fo as to go 
off at the appearance of the new one by day-light; whereas, he who has 
not fufiiciently diftinguifted himfclf, muft fet out in the night. 

As the firft of the Neetak HooUoy precedes a long ffrr(^ faff of two 
nights and a day, they gormandize fuch a prodigious quantity of flrong 
food, as to enable them to keep inviolate the Succeeding faff, the fab- 
bath of fabbaths, the Neetak Tab-ah: the feaft lafts only from morning 
till fun-fet. Beii^ great lovers of the ripened fruits, and only tantalized 
as yet, with a near view of them; and having lived at this feafon, but 
meanly on the wild produfts of nature—-fuch a faft as this may be truly 
faid to afflict their fouls, and to prove a fufHcient trial of their religious 
principles. During the feftival, fome of their people are clofely em¬ 
ployed in putting their temple in proper order for the annual expiation v 
and others are painting the white cabbin, and the fuppofed holieft, with 
white clay; for it is a facred, peaceable place, and white is its emblem. 
Some, at the fame time are likewife painting the war-cabbin with red clay, 
or their emblematical red root, as occadon requires ; while others of an in¬ 
ferior order, are covering all the feats of the beloved fquare with new mat- 
treffes, made out of the fine fplinters of long canes, tied together with 
flags. In the mean time, feveral of them are buly in fweeping the temple, 
clearing k of every fuppofed polluting thing, and carrying out the alhes from 
the hearth which perhaps had not been cleaned fix times fince the lafl: 
year’s general offering. Several towns join together to make the annual 
facrifice; and, if the whole nation lies in a narrow compafe, they make but 
one annual offering: by which means, either through a fenfual or religious 
principle, they ftrike off the work with joyful hearts. Every thing being 
thus prepared, the Arebi-magus orders fome of his religious attendants to 
dig up the old hearth, or altar, and to fweep out the remains that by chance 
might either be left, or drop down. Then he puts a few roots of the but¬ 
ton-fnake-root, with fome green leaves of an uncommon fmall fort of tobacco, 
and a little of the new fruits, at the bottom of the fire-place, which he 
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Orders to be covered up with white marley clay, and wetted over with clean 
water *. 

Immediately, the magi order them to make a thick arbour over the altar, 
with green branches of the various young trees, which the warriors had dc- 
fignedly chofen, and laid down on the outfide of the fuppofed holy ground: 
the women, in the interim are bufy at home in cleaning out their houfes, 
renewing the old hearths, and cleanfing all their culinary velTels, that they 
may be fit to receive the pretended holy fire, and the fanftified new fruits, 
according to the purity of the law; left by a contrary conduct, they ftiould 
incur damage in life, health, future crops, &c. It is frefh in the memory 
of the old traders, that formerly none of thefe numerous nations of Indians 
would eat, or even handle any part of the new harveft, till fome of it had 
been offered up at the yearly feftival by the Archi-magus^ or thofe of 
his appointment, at their plantations, though the light harveft of the paft 
year had forced them to give their women and children of the ripening 
fruits, to fuftain life. Notwithftanding they are vifibly degenerating, both 
in this, and every other religious pbfervanqe, except what concerns war*, 
yet their magi and old warriors live contentedly on fuch harlh food as nature 
affords them in the woods, rather than tranfgrefs that divine precept given 
to their forefathers. 

Having every thing in order for the facred folemnity, the religious, 
waiters carry off the remains of the feaft, and lay them on the outfide of the 
fquare *, others of an inferior order carefully fwcep out the fmalleft crumbs,^ 
for fear of polluting the firft-fruit offering *, and before fun-fet, the 
temple muft be cleared, even of every kind of veffel or utenfil, that had 
contained, or been ufed about any food in that expiring year. The women 
carry all off, but none of that fex, except half a dozen of old beloved 
women, are allowed in that interval to tread on the holy ground, till the 
fourth day. Now, one of the waiters proclaims with a loud voice, for all 
the warriors and beloved men, whom the purity of the law admits, to come 
and enter the beloved fquare, and obferve the faft; he likewife exhorts all 

• Under the palladiom of Troy, were placed things of the like nature, as a prefervative 
from evil; but the above pradUce feems to be pretty much tempered with the Mofaic xnHi- 
tution ; for God commanded them to make an altar of earth, to faciifice thereon. 
Exod, XX. 24. 
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the women and children, and thofe who have not initiated themfclves in war, 
ro'^keep apart from them, according to law. Should any of them prove 
difobedient, the young ones would be dry-fcratched, and the others ftript of 
every thing they had on them. They obferve the fame ftrifi: law of purity, 
in their method of fandlifying themfclves for war, in order to obtain the 
divine protedlion, alTiflance, and fuccefs. But a few weeks fince, when 
a large-company of thefe warlike favages were on the point of fering 
off to commence war againft the Mufkohge, fome of the wags decoyed a 
heedlefs trader into their holy ground, and they ftript him, fo as to oblige 
him to redeem his clothes with vermilion. And, on account of the like 
trefpafs, they detained two Indian children two nights and a day, till their 
Obftinate parents paid the like ranfom. 

Their great beloved man, or Archi-magus^ now places four ccntinels, one 
at each comer of the holy fquare, to keep out every living creature as im¬ 
pure, except the religious order, and the warriors who are not known 
to have violated the law of the firft-fruit-offering, and that of mar¬ 
riage, fince the laft year’s expiation. Thofe centinels are regularly relieved, 
and firm to their facred truft \ if they difeerned a dog or cat on the out- 
limits of the holy fquare, before the firft-fruit-offering was made, they 
would kill it with their arrows on the (pot. 

They obferve the faft till the rifing of the fecond fun ^ and be they ever 
fo hungry in that facred interval, the healthy warriors deem the duty fo 
awful, and the violation fo inexpreffibly vicious, that no temptation would 
induce them to violate it \ for, like the Hebrews, they fancy temporal evils 
are tht neceflary effeft of their immoral conduct, and they would for ever 
ridicule and reproach the criminal for every bad occurrence that befel him 
in the new year,‘as the finful author of his evils ; and Would fooner 
fhoot themfclves, than fuffer fuch long-continued (harp difgra'ce. The reli¬ 
gious attendants boil a fufficient quantity of button-fnake-roor, highly im- 
bittered^ and give it round pretty warm, in order to vomit and purge 
their finful bodies. Thus they continue to mortify and purify themfelves, 
till the end of the faft. "When we'cohfider their earneft invocations of the' 
divine effence, in tliis fblemnity—- their great knowledge of fpecific virtues 
in fimples—that they never apply the aforefaid root, only on religious occa- 
iions—that they frequently drink it to fuch excefs as to impair their health, 
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and fometimes fo as to poifon thenifelves by its acrid quality—and take into 
the account, its well-known medicinal property of curing , the bite of the 
moft dangerous fort of the Terpentine generation •, mull not one think, that 
the Aboriginal Americans chofe it, as a ftrong emblem of. the certain cure 
of the bite of the old Terpent in Eden. / 

That the women and children, and thofe worthlefs fellows who have 
not hazarded their lives in defence of their holy places and holy things,, 
and for the beloved people, may not be entirely godlefs, one of the old be¬ 
loved men-lays down a large quantity of the fmalHeafed green tobacco,.on; 
the outfide of a corner of the facred fquare; and an old beloved woman, 
carries it.off, and diftributes it to the finners without, in large pieces, which 
they chew heartily, and fwallow, in order to afilifl their foulf. She com¬ 
mends thofe who perform the dury with cheerfulnefs, and chides thofe- who ‘ 
fecm to do it unwillingly, by their wry faces on account of the bitternefs 
of the fuppofed fandlifying herb. She diftributes it in fuch quantities, as 
Ihe thinks are equal to their capacity of finning, giving to the reputed, 
worthlefs old He-hen-pickers, the proportion only of a child, becaufe fhe 
thinks fuch fpiritlels pidlures of men cannot fin with married women; as all 
the females love only the virtuous manly warrior, who. has often fuccefsfully 
accompanied the beloved ark. 

In the time of this general Taft, the women, children, and men of weak 
conftitutions, are allowed to eat, as foon as they are certain the fun 
has begun to decline from his meridian altitude-, but not before that pe-- 
riod. Their indulgence to the fick and weak, feems to be derived from di¬ 
vine precept, which forbad the offering of facnfice at the coft of mercy,; 
and the fnake-root joined with their fandtifying bitter green tobacco, feem 
to. be as ftrong expreftive emblems as they could have poffibly chofen, ac-. 
cording to their fituation in life,^ to reprefent the facred inftitution of. 
eating the pafchal lamb, with bitter herbs; and to fhew, that though the. 
old ferpent bit us in Eden, yet there is a branch from the root of Jefle, to 
be hoped for by thofe who deny themfelves their prefent fweet tafte, which 
will be a fufffeient purifier, and effect the cure. 

The whole time of this.faft may with truth be called a faff, and to the. 
Archi-megusy to all the magi^ and pretended prophets, in particular; for, by , 
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ancient cuftom, the former is obliged to eat of the fanflifying fmall-leafed 
tobacco, and drink the fnake-root, in a feparate hut for the fpace of 
three days and nights without any other fubfiftence, before the folemnity 
begins; befides his full portion along with the reft of the religious order, and 
the old war-chieftains, till the end of the general faft, which he pretends 
to obferve with the ftridleft religion. After the firft-fruits are fandified, 
he lives moft abftemioufly till the end of the annual expiation, only 
fucking water-melons now and then to quench thirft, and fupport life, fpit- 
ting out the more fubftantial part. 

By the Levitical law, the priefts were obliged to obferve a ftrider fandity 
of life than the laity; all the time they were performing the facerdotal offices, 
both women and wine were ftriflly forbidden to them. Thus the Indian 
religious are retentive of their facred myfteries to death, and the Arcbi-magus 
is vifibly thin and meagre at the end of the folemnity. That rigid felf- 
denial, feems to have been defigned to initiate the Levite, and give the reft 
an example of leading an innocent fimple life, that thereby they might be 
able to fubdue their unruly paffions ; and that by mortifying and purifying 
himfelf fo cxceffively, the facrifice by paffing through his pure hands, may 
be accepted, and the holy Spirit of fire atoned, according to the divine law. 
The fuperannuated religious are alfo emulous in the higheft degree, of ex¬ 
celling one another in their long fafting; for they firmly believe, that fuch 
an annual felf-denying method is fo highly virtuous, when joined to an obe¬ 
dience of the reft of their laws, as to be the infallible means of averting evil, 
and producing good things, through the new year. They declare that 
a fteady virtue, through the divine co-operating favour, will infallibly infure 
them a lafting round of happinefs. 

At the end of this folemn faft, the women by the voice of a crier, 
bring to the outfide of the holy fquare, a plentiful variety of the old 
yearis food newly dreft, which they lay down, and immediately return 
home ; for every one of them know their feveral duties, with regard both 
to time and place. The centinels report the affair, and foon afterward the 
waiters by order go, and reaching their hands over the holy ground, they 
bring in the provifions, and fet them down before the famiffied multitude. 
Though moft of the people may have feen them, they reckon it vicious and 
mean to fhew a gUdnefs for the end of their religious duties; and ffiameful 
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to haflen the holy attendants, as they are all capable of their facrcd offices. 
They are as ftri6l obfervers of all their fet forms, as the Ifraelites were of 
thofe they had from divine appointment. 

Before noon, the temple is fo cleared of every thing the women brought 
to the fquare, that the feftival after that period, refembles a magical enter¬ 
tainment that had no reality in it, confifting only in a delufion of the fenfes. 
The women then carry the veffels from the temple to the water, and wafh 
them clean for fear of pollution. As foon as the fun is vifibly declining 
from his meridian, this third day of the fall, the Archt-magus orders a 
religious attendant to cry aloud to the crowded town, that the holy fire is 
to be brought out for the facred altar — commanding every one of them 
to ftay within their own houfes, as becomes the beloved people, without 
doing the lealt bad thing—and to be fure to extinguiffi, and throw away 
every fpark of the old fire; otherwife, the divine fire will bite them feverely 
with bad difeafes, ficknefs, and a great many other evils, which he fenten- 
tiouQy enumerates, and finifhes his monitory caution, by laying life and 
death before them. 

Now every thing is hufhed.—-Nothing but filcnce all around : the Arehi^ 
magus^ and his beloved Waiter, rifing up with a reverend carriage, fteady 
countenance, and compofed behaviour, go into the beloved place, or holieff, 
to bring them out the beloved fire. The former takes a piece of 
dry poplar, willow, or white oak, and having cut a hole, fo as not to 
reach through it, he then fharpens another piece, and placing that with 
the hole between his knees, he drills it brifkly for feveral minutes, till 
it begins to fmoke — or, by rubbing two pieces together, for about 
a quarter of an hour, by fri^lion he collefls the hidden fire ; which 
all of them reckon to immediately iffue from the holy Spirit of fire. The 
Mufkohge call the fire their grandfather—and the fupreme Father of man¬ 
kind, Efakata-Emijhey the breath mafter,** as it is commonly explained. 
When the fire appears, the beloved waiter chcrifhes it with fine chips, 
or fhaved fpUnters of pitch-pine, which had been depofited in the 
holieft: then he takes the unfullied wing of a fwan, fans it gently, and 
cherilhes it to a flame. On this, the Archi^magus brings it out in an old 
earthen veflel, whereon he had placed it, and lays it on the facred altar, 
which is under an arbour, thick-weaved a-top with green boughs. It k 
obfervable, that when -the Levites laid wood on the facred fire, it was un- 
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lawful for them either to blow it with bellows, or their breath. The 
Magians, or followers of Zoroafter, poured oil on their fuppofed holy fire, 
and left it to the open air to kindle it into flame. Is not this religious cere¬ 
mony of thefe defolate Indians a ftrong imitation, or near refemblance of the. 
Jewifli cuftoms ? 

Their hearts are enlivened with joy at the appearance of the reputed holy 
fire, as the divine fire is fuppofed to atone for all their paft crimes, except 
murder: and the beloved waiter fhews his pleafure, by his cheerful induftry 
in feeding it with dry frefh wood; for they put no rotten wood on it, any 
more than the Levites would on their facred altars. Although the peo¬ 
ple without, may well know what is tranfafling within, yet, by order, a 
crier informs them of the good tidings, and orders an old beloved woman 
to pull a bafket-full of the new-ripened fruits, and bring them to the be¬ 
loved fquare. As fhe before had been appointed, and religioufly prepared 
for that folemn occafion, Ihe readily obeys, and foon lays it down with a 
cheerful heart, at the out-corner of the beloved fquare. By ancient cuftom, 
fhe may either return home, or Hand there, till the expiation of lin hath 
been made, which is thus performed — The Archi-ynaguSy or fire-maker,, 
rifes from his white feat and walks northward three times found the holy 
fire, with a flow pace, and in a very fedate and grave manner, flopping now 
and then, and fpeaking certain old ceremonial words with a'low voice and a 
rapidity of expreffion, which none underfland but a few of the old be¬ 
loved men, who equally fecrete their religious rayfteries, that they may 
not be prophaned. He then takes a little of each fort of the new har- 
veft, which the old woman had brought to the extremity of the fup.^ 
pofed holy ground, rubs fome bear’s oil over it, and offers it up toge¬ 
ther with fome flefh, to the bountiful holy Spirit of fire, as a firft-fruit 
oflering, and an annual oblation for fin. He likewife confecrates the but- 
ton-fnake-root, and the cuffeena, by pouring a little of thofe two ftrong 
decodtions into the pretended holy fire. He then purifies the red and white 
feats with thofe bitter liquids, and fits down. Now,, every one of the out¬ 
laws who had been catched a tripping, may fafely creep out of tHeir lurking 
holes, -anoint themfelves, and drefs in their fineft, to pay their grateful 
thanks at an awful diftance, to the forgiving, divine fife. A religious 
waiter is foon ordered to call to the women around, to come for the facred 
fife: they gladly obey.-^When they come to the outfide of the quad¬ 
rangular holy ground, the Archimagus addrefles the warriors, and gives 
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tliem all the particular pofitive injunflions, and negative precepts they yet 
retain of the ancient law, relating to their own manly ftation. ,Then he 
changes his note, and ufes a much (harper language to the women, as fuf- 
fpeding their former virtue. He (irft tells them .very earneftly, that if 
there are any of them who have not extinguifhed the old evil fire, or have 
contra(fled any impurity, they muft forthwith depart, left the divine fire 
fliould fpoil both them and the people; he charges them fo be fiire not to 
give the children a bad example of eating any unfandified, or iinpure food, 
otherwife they will get full of worms, and be devoured by famine and dif- 
eafes, and bring many other dangerous evils both upon themfelves, and all 
the beloved, or holy people. This feems to allude to the theocratic go¬ 
vernment of the Jews, when fuch daring criminals were afflifled with imme¬ 
diate and vifible divine punilhment. 

In his female ledlure, he is fbarp and prolix : he urges them with much 
earneftnefs to an honeft obfervance of the marriage-law, which may be 
readily excufed,' on account of the prevalent pafTion of fclf-intereft. Ou^ 
own chriftian orators do not exert themfelves with half the eloquence or 
cagernefs, as when that is at ftake which they moft value. And the old 
wary favage has fenfe enough to know, that the Indian female virtue is 
very brittle, not being guarded fo much by inward principle, as the fear of 
fhame, and of incurring fevere punilhment •, but if every bufti of every 
thicket was an hundred-eyed Argos, it would not be a fufficient guard over 
a wanton heart.*- So that it is natural they fhould fpeak much on this part 
of the fubjedl, as they think they have much at ftake. After that, he ad- 
drefTes himfelf to the whole body of the people, and tells them, in ra« 
pid bold language, with great energy, and expreflive geftures of body, 
to look at the holy fire, which again has introduced all thofe fhameful 
adulterous criminals into focial privileges-, he bids them not to be guilty 
of the like for time to come, but be fure to remember well, and.ftrongly 
fhake hands with the old beloved ftraight fpeech, otherwife the divine fire, 
which fees, hears, and knows them, will fpoil them exceedingly, if at 
any time they relapfe, and commit that deteftable crinie] Then he enu¬ 
merates all the fuppofed leflTer crimes, and moves the audience by the great 
motives of the hope of temporal good, and the fear ofLtemporal evil, alTnring 
them, that upon their careful obfervance of the ancient law, the holy fire 
will enable their prophets, the rain-makers, to procure them plentiful Ivar- 
veftsv and give their war-leaders victory over their enemies'—and by the 
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communicative power of their holy things, health and profperity are certain'^ 
hut on failure, they are to expeft a great many extraordinary calamities,, 
fuch as hunger, uncommon difeafes, a fubjedion to witchcraft, and cap¬ 
tivity and death by the hands of the hateful enemy in the woods, where the 
wild fowls will eat their flefti, and beads of prey deftroy the remaining 
bones, fo as they will not be gathered to their forefathers—becaufe their ark 
abroad, and beloved things at home, would lole their virtual power of 
averting evil. He concludes, by advifing them to a ftrid obfervance of 
their old rites and cuftoms, and then every thing lhall go well with them. 
He foon orders fome of the religious attendants to take a fufficient quantity 
of the fiippofed holy fire, and lay it down on the outfide of the holy ground, 
for all the houfes of the various aflbciated towns, which fometimes lie feve- 
ral miles apart. The women, hating (harp and grave leflbns, fpeedily take 
it up, gladly carry it home, and lay it down on their unpolluted hearths, 
with the profped of future joy and peace.. 

While the women are running about, and'getting ready to drefs the 
fan( 5 tified new-fruits on. the facred Archi-magus fends a religious 

attendant’ to ‘ pull fome cufTeena,. or yopon ^. belonging to the temple j 
and having parched it brown on the altar, he boils it with clear running, 
water in a large earthen pot, about half full ; it has fuch a. ftrong 
body, as to froth above the top by pouring it up and down wdth 
their confecrated vcffels, which are kept only for that ufe: of this they 
drink now and then, till the end’of the fcftival, and on every other reli¬ 
gious occafion from year to year. Some of the old beloved men, through a 
religious emulation in fan< 5 lifying themfelves, often drink this,, and other bit¬ 
ter decodions, to fuch excefs, as to purge themfelves very feverely—when , 
they drink it, they always invoke YQ He Wah.. 

If any. of the warriors are confined at home by ficknefs, or wounds, 
and are either deemed incapable or unfit to come to the annual expiation, 
they are. allowed one of the old confecrated conch-fhells-full of their 
fanflifying bitter, cufifeena, by their, magi. The, traders hear them often 
difpute for it, as their proper due, by ancient cuftom : and they often repeat 
their old religious ceremonies to. one. another, efpecially that, part which 
they imagine moft afFefls their prefent.welfare-; the aged are fent to in- 
ftrujfl the young ones in thefe particulars. The above allowance, feems 
to.be derived from the divine precept of mercy, in allowing a fccond pafT- 
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over iiv favour of thofe who could not go, or were not admitted to the 
firft *, and the latter cuftom, to be in obedience to the divine law, which' 
their fuppofed progenitors were to write on the pods of the doors, to wear 
as frontlets before their eyes, and teach to their children. 

Though the Indians do not ufe fait in their firft-fruit-oblation till the 
fourth day; it is not to be doubted but they formerly did. They reckon 
they cannot obferve the annual expiation of fins, without bear’s oil, both to 
mix with that yearly offering, and to eat with the new fandlified fruits; 
and fome years they have a great deal of trouble in killing a fufiicient quan¬ 
tity of bears for the ufe of this religious folemnity, and their other facred 
rites for the approaching year;Tor at fuch feafons they are hard to be found, 
and quite lean. The traders commonly fupply themfelves with plenty, of 
this oil from winter to winter*, but the Indians are fo prepofTefled with a 
notion of the white people being all impure and accurfed, that they deem 
their oil as> polluting on thofe facred occafions, as Jofephus tells us the^ 
Jews reckoned that of the Greeks. An Indian warrior will not light 
his pipe at.a-white man’s fire if he fufpec 5 ts any unfandified food has been* 
drefled at it in the new year. And in the time of the new-ripened fruits,- 
their religious men carry a flint, punk, and fteel, when they vifit us, for 
fear of polluting themfelves by lighting their pipes at our fuppofed Loak- 
ookproofe^ “ accurfed fire,” and fpoiling the power of their holy things. The^ 
polluted would, Jf known, bednfallibly anathamatized,. and expelled from, 
the temple, with the women, , who are fufpeded of gratifying their vici¬ 
ous tafte. During the eight days feftival, they are forbidden even to touch' 
the Ikin of a female chUd : if they are deteded, either in cohabiting with,, 
or laying their hand on any of their own wives,,in that facred interval,, 
they are dripped naked,, and the offender is univerfally deemed fo atrocious ‘ 
a criminal, that he lives afterwards a miferable life. Some have fhot them-- 
felves dead, rather than ftand the (hame, and the long year’s continual re-- 
proaches caff upon.them, for every mifchance that befalls any of their 
people, or the enfuing harveft,—a neceffary effed of the divine anger, they, 
fay, for fuch a crying fin of pollution. An inftance of this kind I heard 1 
happened fome years ago in Talafe^^ a town of.the Mufkobge, feven mile$;. 
above the Alebama garrifon.. 

When we confider how fparingly they eat in their ufiial way of Jiv-* 
ing, .it is furprizing to fee what a vaft quantity of food they confume : 
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on their feftival days. It would equally furprize a flranger to fee how 
-exceedingly they vary their dilhes, their dainties confifting only of dried 
flefln, filh, oil, corn, beans, peafe, pompions, and wild fruit. During this 
rejoicing time, the warriors are dreft in their wild martial array, with their 
heads covered with white down : they carry feathers of the fame colour, 
either in their hands, or fattened to white fcraped ► canes, as emblems 
of purity, and fcepters of power, while they are dancing in three cir- 
.*cles, and finging their religious praifes around the facred arbour, in 
which ftands the holy fire. Their mufic confitts of two clay-pot drums, 
covered on the top with thin wet dcer-fkins, drawn very tight, on which 
each of the noify muficians beats with a ttick, accompanying the noife with 
i their voices i at the fame time, the dancers prance it away, with wild 
.a:nd quick Aiding fteps, and variegated poftures of body, to keep .time 
with the drums, and the rattling calabatties Aiaked by fome of their 
religious heroes, each of them finging their old religious fongs, and 
ftriking notes m tympano et choro. Such is the graceful dancing, as well 
^s the vocal and inftrumental mufic of the red Hebrews on religious 
and.martial occafions, which they mutt have derived from early antiquity. 
‘ Toward the conclufion of the great fettival, they paint and drefs themfelves 
anew, and give themfelves the moll terrible appearance they pofiibly can. 
They take up their war-inttrumenrs, and fight a mock-battle in a very exa(fb 
manner: after which, the women are called to join in a grand dance, and 
if they difobey the invitation they are fined. But as they are extremely fond 
,pf fuch religious exercife, and deem it produflive of temporal good, 
all foon appear in their fineft apparel, as before fuggetted, decorated 
with filver ear-bobs, or pendants to their ears, feveral rounds of white 
.beads about their necks, rings upon their fingers, large wire or broad 
plates of filver on their wrifts, their heads Alining with oil, and torrepine-Aiells 
containing pebbles, fattened to deer-Acins, tied to the outfide of their legs. 
Thus adorned, they join the men in three circles, and dance a confider* 
^able while around the facred fire, and then they feparate. 

At the conclufion of this long and folemn fettival, the Archi-magus orders 
one of the religious men to proclaim to all the people, that their facred 
annual folemnity is now ended, and every kind of evil averted from the 
: beloved people, according to the old ftraight beloved fpeech-, they mutt 
therefore paint themfelves, and come along with him according to ancient 
5 cuftom. 
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cnfliom. As they know the dated time, the joyful found prefently reaches 
their longing ears: immediately they fly about to grapple up a kind 
of chalky clay, to paint themfelves white. By their religious emulation, * 
they foon appear covered with that emblem of purity, and join at the out- 
fide of the holy ground, with all who had fandlified themfelves within it, 
who are likewife painted, fome with ftreaks, and others all over, as white 
as the clay can make them: recufants would undergo a heavy penaljcy. 
They go along in a very orderly folemn proceflion, to purify themfelves in 
running water. The Archi-magus heads the holy train—his waiter next— 
the beloved men according to their feniority—and the warriors by their- 
reputed merit. The women follow them in the fame orderly manner, with 
all the children that* can walk, behind them, ranged commonly according 
to their height; the very little ones they carry in their arms. Thofe, 
who are known to have eaten of-the unfandlified fruits, bring up the 
rear. In this manner the procefTion moves along, finging Aleluiah to ^ 
YO He Wah, &:g. till they get to the water, which is generally contiguous, 
when the Archi-magus jumps into it, and all the holy train follow him, in 
the fame order they obferved from the temple. Having purified themfelves, 
or wafhed away their fins, they come out with joyful hearts, believing them^ - 
felves out of-the reach of temporal evil, fpr their pad vicious condufl; and 
they return in the fame religious cheerful manner, into the middle of the 
holy ground, where having made a few circles, Tinging and dancing around 
the altar, they thus finifli their annual great feftival, and depart in joy and ' 
peace. . 

Ancient writers inform us, that while the Scythians or Tartars were hea- - 
thens, their prieils in the time of their facrifices, took fome blood, and ’ 
mixing it with milk, horfe-dung, and earth, got on a tree, and having ex¬ 
horted the people, they fprinkled them with it, in order to purify them, and 
defend them from every kind of evil: the heathens alfo excluded fope 
from religious communion. * The Egyptians excommunicated thofe who ate 
of animals that bore wool, or cut the throat of a goat*. And in ancient 
times, they, and the Phoenicians, Greeks, &c. adored, the ferpent, and ex¬ 
pelled thofe who killed it. The Eafl-Indians likewife, drive thofe from the 

^ -Lanatis animalibus abflinet omnis 

Menfa j nefas illic fecum jugulare capellje. 

Juvenal, Sat, xv. 

fuppofed ' 
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ftippofcd benefit of their altars, who eat of a cow, and drink vvinCy or 
that eat with foreigners, or an inferior caft. Though the heathen world 
offered facrifice, had ablutions, and feveral other forts of purifications, 
and frequently by fire *, yet at the beft, their religious obfervances differed 
widely from the divine inftitutions; whereas the American Aborigines 
obferve drift purity, in the mod effential parts of the divine law. The 
former concealed their various wordiip from the light of the fun*, fome 
feeking thick groves, others defending into the deep valleys, others crawl¬ 
ing to get into caverns, and under their favourite rocks. But we find the 
latter, in their date-houfes and temples, following the Jerufalem copy in a 
furprizing manner. Thofe of them who yet retain a fuppofed' mod holy 
place, contrary to the ufage of the old heathen world, have it danding at the 
wed end of the holy quadrangular ground : and they always appoint thofe of 
the meaned rank, to fit on the feats of the eadern fquare, fo that their 
backs are to the ead, and faces to the wed *. The red fquare looks north *, 
and the fecond men’s cabbin, as the traders term the other fquare, of courfc 
looks fouch, which is a drong imitation of Solomon’s temple, that was mo¬ 
delled according to the divine plan of the Ifraelitidi camp in the wildernefs. 
We find them alfo fanflifying themfelves, according to the emblematical 
laws of purity, offering their annual facrifice in the centre of their quadran¬ 
gular temples, under the meridian light of the fun. Their magi are de¬ 
voted to, and bear the name of the great holy One 5 their fuppofed pro¬ 
phets likcwife that of the divine fire; and each of them bear the emblems 
of purity and holinefs—while in their religious duties, they fing Aleluiah^ 
yO He WafTj &c. both day and night. Thus different are the various gods> 

*• The Hebrews had two prefidents in the great fynhedrion. The firft was called Najhe To^ 
** a prince of God.” They clefled him on account of his wifdom : The fecond was called 
kojh Ha-Yojhihbahy “ the father of the alTembly he was chief in the great council. And 
Ab betb din, or “ the father of the confiftory,” fat at his right hand, as the chief of the 
feventy-two, of which the great fynhedrion confided, the red fitting according to their merit, 
in a gradual declenfion from the prince, to the end of the femicirclc. The like order is ob- 
ferved.by the Indians,—and Jer. ii, 27^ God commanded the Ifraelites, that they Ihould not 
turn their backs to him, but their faces toward the propitiatory, when they worlhipped him. 

I remember, in Koofah, the uppermoft wedern town of the Mulkohge, which was a place 
of refuge, their fuppc^ed holieft confided of a neat houfe, in the centre of the wedern 
fquare, and the door of it was in the fouth gable-end clofe to the white cabbin, each on a 
dire^l line, north and foiith. 


■temples. 
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temples, prophets, and priefts of all the idoUtrous nations of antiquity-, 
from the favage Americans; which fhews wftlj convincing clearnefs, efpe- 
cially by recolledling the former arguments, that the American Aborigines 
were never idolaters, nor violated tne fecond coii^nfendment in worlhipping 
the incomprehenfible, omniprefent, divine effence, after the manner deferibed 
by the popifli hifttJrians of Peru and Mexico; b\jl: that the greateft part 
of their civil and religious fyftem, is a ftrong old pidure of the Ifraelitifh, 





Every fpring feafon, one town or more of the Miflifippi Flqrjdians, 
a great folemn feaft of love, to renew their old friendfhip.- TReyxaj|j|^'tfiis'^''^ 
annual feaft, Hottuk Aimpa^ Heettla^ Tanaa^ “ the people dance, and 
walk as twined together”—The Ihort name of their yearl^ feaft of love, 
is Hottuk Impanaay ^ eating by a ftrong religious, or focial principle 
Impanda fignifies feveral threads or ftrands twifted, or warped together. 
Hijfoohijlardk/he^ and Telpboha Panda, is “ a twifted horfe-rope,” and “ warped 
garter*.” This is alfo contrary to the ufage of the old heathen world, 
whofe feftivals were in honour to their chief idols, and very often accom¬ 
panied with deteftable lewdnefs and debauchery. 


They aflemble three nights previous to their annual feaft of love-, on the 
fourth night they eat together. During the intermediate fpace, the young 
men and women dance in circles from the evening till morning. The men 
mafque their faces with large pieces of gourds of different lhapes and 
hieroglyphic paintings. Some of them fix a pair of young buffalo horns to 
their head •, others the tail, behind. When the dance and their time is ex¬ 
pired, the men turn out a hunting, and bring in a fufficient quantity of 
venifon, for the feaft of renewing thek^love, and confirming their friendfhip 
with each othei\^ The women drefs i't^ and bring the beft they have along 
with it; whhalKj^w fprings paft, was only a variety of Efau’s fmall red 
acorn pottage, aTtheir crops had failed. When they have eaten together, 
they fix in the ground a large pole with a bufli tied at the top, over which 


* The name of a horfe-rope is derived from TardkJ}:)e “ to tie,*’ and ITtJfooha “ an elk, 
or horfe that carries a burthen which fuggefts that they formerly faw elks carry burthens, 
though perhaps not in the northern provinces. 

Q. 
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they throw a ball. Till the corn is in, they meet there almoft every day, 
and play for venifon and cakes, the men againft the women; which the 
old people fay they have obferved for time out of mind. 

Before I conclude this argument, I mull here obferve, that when the In¬ 
dians meet at night to gladden and unite their hearts before YonEWAH, they 
£\n^ TMwii-Jbgo Tohh^'ci-fboo^ Tohe^ucahjhee .TofjewaJhee^ Tohewahjhai To^ 
hewahfai^ with much energy. The fird word is nearly in Hebrew cha- 
racSlers, the name of Jofhua, or faviour. Numb, xiii. 8. That jr is 

properly exprefled by our double vowel oo^ let it be obferved, that as is 
“ a ruler,” or “commanding”—fo the Indians fay Boole Hakfe “ flrike a 
“ perfon, that is criminal.” In like manner, they fingM<^/ To^ McJfji To, 
Mejhi He, Mejhi He, Mefd JVeih Mejhi Wah ; likewife, MeJhi.Hak To, &c.; and 
MeJhiJVahHab Mejhi Wah He, tranfpofing and accenting each fyllable dif¬ 
ferently, fo as to make them appear different words. But they commonly 
make thofe words end with one fyllable of the divine name. To He Wah. If 
we connedl. this with the former part of the fubjecfty and confider they are 
commonly anointed all oy^r, in the, time of their religious fongs and cirr 
cuiting dances, the words feem to glance at the Hebrew original, and per¬ 
haps they arc fonietimes fynonymous ; for iDt? fignifies oil j the perfon 
anointed HTO, Mejfiah, and he who anointed which with the Indians, 

is Mejhihah To^ ^ 

That.thefe red favages formerly underilood the radical meaning, and em- 
blematical defign, of the important words they ufe in their religions dances 
and facred hymns, is pretty obvious, if we confider the reverence they pay 
to the myfterious divine name YO He Wah, in paufing during a long 
breath on each of the two firft fyllables •, their defining good by joining Wab 
to the end of a word, which otherwife expreffes moral evil, as before noticed; 
and again by making the fame word.a negative of good, by feparating the 
firft fyllable of that divine name into two fyllables,. and adding 17 as a fuper- 
lative termination, TO-U: all their facred fongs feem likewife to illnftrate 
it very clearly •, Halelu-Tah, Shilu Wah, Mejhi Wah, Mejhiha To, &c. The 
words which they repeat in their divine hymns, while dancing in three circles 
around their fuppofed holy fire, are deemed fo facred, that they have not been 
known ever to mention them at any other time: and as they are a moll ercdh 

people* 
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people, their bowing pofture during the time of thofe religious acclamations 
and invocations, helps to confirm their Hebrew origin. 


ARGUMENT IX. 


The Hebrews offered daily sacrifice, which the prophet Daniel calls 
7* amid^ “ the daily.” It was an offering of a lamb every ^morning and 
evening, at the charges of the common treafury of the temple, and except the 
fkin and intrails, it was burnt to afhes—upon which account they called it, 
Oolab Kalile, to afeend and confume. The Indians have a fimilar religious 
fervice. The Indian women always throw a fmall piece of the fatteft of 
the meat into the fire when they are eating, and frequently before they be¬ 
gin to eat. Sometimes they view it with a pleafing attention, and pretend 
to draw omens from it. They firmly believe fuch a method to be a great 
means of producing temporal good things, and of averting thofe that are 
evil: and they are fo far from making this fat-offering through pride or hy- 
pocrify, that they perform it when they think they are not feen by thofe of 
contrary principles, who might ridicule them without teaching them better. 

Inftead of blaming their religious condu(fl, as fome have done, I advifed 
them to perfifl: in their religious duty to IJhtoboollo Aha^ becaufe he never 
failed to be kind to thofe who firmly fhaked hands with the old beloved 
fpeech, particularly the moral precepts, and after they died, he would bring 
them to their beloved land; and took occafion to fhew them the innumer¬ 
able advantages their reputed forefathers were blefl with, while they obeyed 
the divine law. 

The white people, (I had almofl faid chrifiians) who have become Indian 
profelytes of juftice, by living according to the Indian religious fyflem, 
alfure us, that the Indian men obferve the daily facrifice both at home, and 
in the woods, with new-killed venifon ; but that otherwife they decline 
it. The difficulty of getting fair for religious ufes from the fea-ffiore, and 
likewife its irritating quality when eaten by thofe who have green wounds, 
might in time occafion them to difeontinue that part of the facrifice. 

0^2 They 
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They make fait for domcftic ufe, out of a faltifli kind of grafs, which 
grows on rocks, by burning it to. afhes, making ftrong lye of it, and 
boiling it in earthen pots to a proper confidence. They do not offer 
any fruits of the field, except at the firfli-fruit-offering: fo that their 
neglefl of facrifice, at certain times, feems not to be the effedb of an igno-- 
rant or vicious, but of their intelligent and virtuous^ difpofition, and to be 
a ftrong circumftantial evidence of their Ifraelitifh extraflion. 

Though they believe the upper heavens to be inhabited by Ifitohoolla 
Aha^ and. a great multitude of inferior good fpirits *, yet they are firmly per- 
fuaded that the divine omnipr.efent Spirit of fire and light refides on earth,, 
in their annual facred fire while it is unpolluted j and that he kindly ac^ 
cepts their lawful offerings, if their own condud is agreeable to the old 
divine law, which was delivered to their forefathers. The former notion 
of the Deity, is agreeable to thofe natund images, with which the divine 
penmen, through all the prophetic writings, have drawn Yohewah Elohim, 
When God was pleafed with Aaron’s priefthood and offerings,, the holy fire 
defeended and confumed the burnt-offering on the altar, &c. 

By the divine records of the Hebrews, this was the emblematical 
token of the divine prefence •, and the fmoke of the vidim afeending toward 
heaven, is reprefented as’ a fweet favour to God. The people who have 
lived fo long apart from the reft of mankind, are not to be wondered at, if 
they have forgotten the end and meaning of the facrificej and are rather to 
be pitied for feeming to believe, like the ignorant part of the Ifraelites,, 
that the virtue is either in the form of offering the facrifice, or in the di¬ 
vinity they imagine to refide on earth in the facred annual fire j likewile,, 
for feeming to have forgotten that the virtue was in the thing typified. 

In the year 1748, when I was-at.theXoosah on my way. to the Chikkafah 
-country, I had a converfation on this fubjed, with feveral of the more in¬ 
telligent of the Mufkohge traders. One of them told me, that juft before,, 
while he and feveral others were drinking Ipirimous liquors with the In¬ 
dians, one of the warriors having drank to excels, reeled into the fire, and 
burned himfelf very much. He roared, foamed, and fpoke the worft things 
againft God, that their language could exprefs. He upbraided him with 

ingratitude. 
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irtgratitude, for having treated him fa barbaroiifly in return for his religious 
offerings, affirming he had always facrificed to him the firft young buck he' 
killed in the new year*, as in a conftant manner he offered him when at 
home, fome of the fatteft of the meat, even when he was at ffiort allow¬ 
ance, on purpofe that he might ffiine upon him as a kind God.—And he 
added, “ now you have proved as an evil fpirit, by biting me fa feverely: 
who was your conftant devotee, and are a kind God to thofe accurfed no¬ 
things, who are laughing at you as a rogue,, and at me as a fool, I alfure 
you, I ffiall renounce you from this time forward, and inftead of making, 
you look merry with fat meat, you ffiall appear fad with water, for fpoiling, 
the old beloved fpcech. I am a beloved warrior, and confequently I fcorn^ 
to lie; you ffiall therefore immediately fly up above the clouds, for I ffiall 
pifs upon you.” From that time, his brethren faid, God forfook that ter- 
reftrial refidence, and the warrior became godlefs.- This information exadly 
agrees with many fuch inftances of Indian impiety, that happened within- 
my own obfervation—and ffiews the bad conlequences of that evil habit of 
uffng fpirituous liquors intemperately,. which they, have been taught by the 
Europeans. 

The Indians have among them the refemblance of the Jewiffi Sin-Offer¬ 
ing, and. Trespass-Offering, for they commonly pull their new-killed 
venifon (^before they drefs it) feveral times through the fmoke and flame of 
the fire, both by the way of a facrifice, and to confume the blood, life, or 
animal fplrits of the bead, which with them would be a moft horrid abomi^ 
nation to eat. And they facrifice in the woods, the milf, or a large fat 
piece of the firft buck they kill, both in their fummer and winter hunt y 
and frequently the whole carcafs. This they offer up, either as a thankf- 
giving for the recovery of health, and for their former fuccefs in hunting y. 
or that the divine care and goodnefs may be ftili continued to them. 

When the .Hebrews doubted whether they had finned againft any of the 
divine precepts, they were obliged by the law to bring to the prieft a ram of 
their flock, to be facrificed, which they called Afcham, When the prieft 
offered this, the perfon was forgiven. Their facrifices and offerings were cal¬ 
led Shilomim^ as they typified Shilo-Berith^ “ the purifying root,” who was 
to procure them peace, reft, and plenty. The Indian imitates the Ifraelite 
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in his religious offerings, according to the circumftances of things; the 
Hebrew laid his hands ’on the head of the clean and tame viftim, 
to load it with his fins, when it was to be killed. The Indian religi- 
-oufly chufes that animal which in America comes nearefl to the divine 
law of facrifice, according to what God has enabled him *, he fhoots down 
.a buck, and facrifices either the whole carcafs, or fome choice part of it, 
upon a fire of green wood to burn away, and afcend to Tohewah, Then 
he purifies himfelf in water, and believes himfelf fecure from temporal evils. 
.Formerly, every hunter obferved the very fame religious oeconomy-, but- 
jiow it is praflifed only by thofe who are the moft retentive of their old 
religious myfteries. 

The Muflcohge Indians facrifice a piece of every deer they kill at their 
hunting camps, or near home; if the latter, they dip their middle finger in 
the broth, and fprinklc it over the domeftic tombs of their dead, to keep 
.them out of the power of evil fpirits, according to their mythology *, which 
feems to proceed from a traditional knowledge, though corruption of the 
Hebrew law of fprinkling and of blood. 

— The Indians obferve another religious cuflom of the Hebrews, in mak¬ 
ing a Peace-Offering, or facrifice of gratitude, if the Deity in the fuppofed 
holy ark is propitious to their campaign againft the enemy, and brings 
them all fafe home. If they have loft any in war, they always decline it, 
becaufe they imagine by fome negled of duty, they are impure : then they 
only mourn their vicious condu^ft which defiled the ark, and thereby oc- 
cafioned the iofs. Like the Ifraelites, they believe their fins are the true 
caufe of all their evils, and that the divinity in their ark, will always blefs 
the more religious party with the beft fuccefs. This is their invariable fen- 
timent, and is the foie reafon of their mortifying themfelves in fo fevere a 
manner while they are out at war, living very fcantily, even in a buffalo- 
range, under a ftrifl rule, left by luxury their hearts fhould grow evil, and 
give them occafion to mourn, 

The common fort of Indians, in thefe corrupt times, only facrifice a 
fmall piece of unfalted fat meat, when they are rejoicing in the divine pre- 
, fence, finging To To, &c. for their fuccefs and fafety: bur, according to 
the religious cuftom of-the Hebrews, who offered facrifices of thankfgiving 
I for 
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for every notable favour that Elohim had conferred either on Individuals,, 
or the body.—both the war«leader and his religious afTiftant go into the woods 
as foon as they are purified, and there facrifice the firft deer they kill 
yet, as hath been obferved, they always celebrate the annual expiation of fins 
in their religious temples. 

The- red Hebrews imagine their temples to have fuch a typical holinefs, 
more than any other place, that if they offered up the annual facrifice elfe-- 
where, it would not atone for the people, but rather bring down the anger* 
of IJhtohoollo Aha, and utterly fpoil the power of their holy places and holy* 
things. They who facrifice in the woods, do it only on the particular occa- 
fions now mentioned j unlefs incited by a dream, which they efleem a mo-* 
nitory leffon of the Deity, according to a fimilar opinion of the Hebrews. 
To conclude this argument, it is well known, that the heathens offered the^ 
mod abominable and impure facrifices to a multiplicity of idol gods •, fome 
on favourite high places, others in'thick groves, yea, offerings of their own* 
children were made I and they likewife proflituted their young women in* 
honour of their deities. The former is fo atrocious in the eyes of the Ame¬ 
rican Hebrews, that they reckon there needs no human law to prevent fa' 
unnatural a crime; the vileft reptiles being endued: with an intenfe love to 
their young ones : and as to the latter, if even a great war-leader is knowir 
to cohabit with his own wife, while fandllfying himfelf according to their 
mode on any religious occafion, he is deemed unclean for the fpace of 
three days and nights •, or fhould he during the annual atonement of 
fins, it is deemed fo dangerous a pollution, as to demand a ftriifl ex- 
clufion from the reft of the fandtified head-men and warriors,- till the ge¬ 
neral atonement has been made at the temple, to appeafe the offended 
Deity : befides, as a lhameful badge of his impiety, his clothes are ftripped 
off. Thus different are the various modes and fubjedls of the heatheniflf 
worfhip and offerings, from thofe of the favage Americans. The furprizing; 
purity the latter ftill obferve in their religious ceremonies, under the circum* 
ftanees of time and place, points ftrongly at their origin. 
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ARGUMENT X. 

^ Th*c Hebrews had various Ablutions and Anointings, according to the 
Mofaic ritual—and all the Indian nations conllantly obferve fimilar cuftoms 
from religious motives. Their frequent bathing, or dipping themfelves and 
their children in rivers, even in the fevereft weather, feems to be as truly 
Jewifli, as the other rites and ceremonies which have been mentioned. Fre¬ 
quent walhing of the body was highly neceflary to the health of the Hebrews 
in their warm climate, and populous ftate—but it is ufelefs in this point of 
view to the red Americans, as their towns are widely diftant from each other, 
thin peopled, and fituated in cold regions. However, they pradife it as a 
religious duty, unlefs in very hot weather, which they find by experience to 
-be prejudicial to their health, when they obferve the law of mercy, rather 
than that of facrifice. In the coldeft weather, and when the ground is co¬ 
vered with fnow, againfl their bodily eafe and pleafure, men and children 
turn out of their warm houfes or ftoves, reeking with fweat, fingipg their 
ufual facred notes. To To^ &:c. at the dawn of day, adoring YO He Wah, 
at the gladfome fight of the morn; and thus they fltip along, echoing 
praifes, till they get to the river, when they inftantaneoufly plunge into it. 
If the water is frozen, they break the ice with a religious inapatience: 
After bathing, they return home, rejoicing as they run for having fo well 
performed their religions duty, and thus purged away the impurities of the 
preceding day by ablution. The negleft of this hath been deemed fo heinous 
a crime, that they have raked the legs and arms of the delinquent with 
fnake’s teeth, not allowing warm water to relax the fliffened Ikin. This is 
called dry^fcratching; for their method of bleeding confifts in fcratching the 
legs and arms with goir-fifh teeth, when the fkin has been firft well 
loofened by warm water. The criminals, through a falfe imitation of 
true martial virtue, fcorn to move themfelves in the leafl: out of their 
^re(fl poflure, be the pain ever fo intolerable; if they did, they would be 
laughed at, even by their own relations — firft, for being vicious j and 
next, for being timorous. This will help to leflen our furprize at the un¬ 
common patience and conftancy with which they are endued, beyond the 
reft of mankind, in fuffering long-continued torture 3 efpecially as it is one 
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Their bathing and anointings 

of the firft, and flrongeft impreflions they take-, and they have conftant 
lelTons and examples of fortitude, exhibited before their eyes. 

The Hebrews had convenient feparate places for their women to bathe 
in, and purify themfclves as occafion required; and at the temple (and 
the fynagogues, after the captivity) they worfliipped apart from the men, 
left they fhould attracb one another’s attention from the divine worfhip: 
and it was cuftomary for the women to go veiled, for fear of beihg feen, 
when they walked the ftreets. No doubt but jealoufy had as great a (hare 
in introducing this cuftom as modefty, efpecially while poligamy was fuf- 
fered in the rich. But the fcantinefs of the Jewifli American’s circum- 
ftances, has obliged them to purify themfelves in the open^ rivers, where 
modefty forbad them to expofe their women who by this means, are now 
lefs religious than the men in that duty, for they only purify themfelves 
as their difcretioa diredls them. In imitation of the Hebrew women being 
kept apart from the men at their worftiip, the Indians intirely exclude their 
females from their temples by ancient cuftom, except fix old beloved 
women, who are admitted to fing, dance, and rejoice, in the time of their 
annual expiation of fins, and then retire. In their town-houfes alfo they 
feparate them from the warriors, placing them on the ground at each 
fide of the entrance of the door within, as if they were only cafual fpec- 
tators. 

It may be objedled, that the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans 
worlhipped their Gods, at the dawn of day: and the Perfian Magi, with all 
the other worftiippers of fire, paid their religious devoirs to the rifing 
fun, but, as the Indians are plainly not idolaters, or poly-theifts; as they 
fing to, and invoke Yah, and YO He Wah, the divine eftence, as they 
run along at the dawn of day to purify themfelves by ablution; it fecms 
fufficiently clear, they are not defcended from either of the laft mentioned 
ftates, but that their origin is from the Ifraelites. This law of purity, bath¬ 
ing in water, was eflential to the Jews—and the Indians to this day would 
exclude the men from religious communion who negleded to obferve it. 

It was cuftomary with the Jews alfo after bathing to anoint themfelves 
with oil. All the orientalifts had a kind of facred refped: to Oil,; particu¬ 
larly the Jews. With therh, the fame word which fignified “ noon-day” 
or fplendor, denoted alfo “ lucid oil.”—And the olive-tree is derived 
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from the verb, to (bine—Becaufe, the fruit thereof tended to give their' 
faces a favourite gliftering colour. ’Tis well known that oil was applied bp 
the Jews to the moft facred, as well as common ufes. Their kings, 
prophets and priefts, at their inauguration and confecration were anointed 
with oil—and the'promifed Saviour was himfelf defcribed, by the epi¬ 
thet anointed,” and is faid Pfal: xlv. 7. to be anointed with the oil of 
gladhefs above his fellows.” We fhall on this point, difcover no fmall refem-^ 
blance and conformity in-the American Indians. 

The Indian priefts and prophets are initiated by undion. . The Chik- 
kafah fome time ago fet apart fome of their old men of the religious order. 
They nrft obliged them to fweat themfelves for the fpace of three days and' 
nights, in a fmall green hut, made on purpofe, at a confiderable diftance 
from any dwellings through a fcrupulous fear of contrafling pollutiom 
by contafl, or from the effluvia of polluted people—and a^ftrong defire of 
fecreting their religious myfteries. During that interval, they were allowed 
to eat nothing but green tobacco, nor to drink any thing except warm 
water, highly imbittered with the button-fnake-root, to cleanfe their bodies^ 
and prepare them to ferve in their holy, or beloved office, before the divine 
clTence, whom during this preparation they conilantly invoke by his effien- 
tial name, as before defcribed; After which, their prieftly garments and 
ornaments, mentioned under a former argument, page 84, are put on, and 
then bear’s oil is poured upon their head.—If they could procure olive, or 
palm oil, inftead of bear’s oil, doubtlefs they would prefer and ufe it 
in their facred ceremonies *, efpecially, as they are often deftitute of their 
favourite bear’s oil for domeftic ufes. 

The Jewifli women were fo exceedingly addifled to anoint their faces 
and bodies, that they often preferred oil to the neceffiaries of life-, the 
widow who addreffied herfelf to Eliffia, though fhe was in the moft pinch^ 
ing ftraits, and wanted every thing elfe, yet had a pot of oil to anoint her¬ 
felf. This cuftom of anointing became univerfal, among the eaftern na¬ 
tions. They were not fatisfied with perfuming themfelves with fweet oils 
and fine efiences 5 but anointed birds—as in the ninth ode of Anacreon j 


The 


Tot unde nunc odores ? 
Hue advolans per auras, 
Spifafque, deplqifque.^ 


l^heir anointing. i a j 

The poet introduces two doves converfing together*, one of which car¬ 
ried a letter to Bathyllus, the anointed beau ; and the other wifhes her much 
joy, for her perfumed wings that diffufed fuch an agreeable fmell around. 
And the fame poet orders the painter to draw this Samian beau, with his 
hair wet with elTence, to give him a fine appearance. Nitidas comas ejus 
facilto. Ode 29. Virgil defcribes Turnus, juft after the fame manner, 

Vibratos calido ferro, myrrhaquc madentes. 

^NEiD, I. 12. 

Homer tells us, that Telemachus and Philiftratus anointed their whole 
bodies with eflences, after they had vifited the palace of Menelaus, and be¬ 
fore they fat down at table. Odyflf. 1 . 4. 

The Jews reckoned it a fingular piece of difrefped to their gueft, if 
they offered him no oil. When any of them paid a friendly vifit, they had 
effences prefented to anoint their heads; to which cuftom of civility the 
Saviour alludes in his reproof of the parfimonious Pharifee, at whofe houfc 
he dined. Luke vii. 46. 

All the Indian Americans, efpecially the female fex, reckon their bear’s 
oil or greafe, very valuable, and ufe it after the fame manner as the Afiatics 
did their fine effences and fweet perfumes *, the young warriors and women 
are uneafy, unlefs their hair is always (hining with it; which is probably 
the reafon that none of their heads are bald. But enough is faid on this 
head, to ftiew that they feem to have derived this cuftom from the eaft. ^ 


ARGUMENT XT. 


The Indians have cuftoms confonant to the Mofaic Laws of Unclean¬ 
ness. They oblige their women in their lunar retreats^ to build fmall huts, 
at as confiderable a diftance from their dwelling-houfes, as they imagine may 
be out of the enemies reach j where, during the fpace of that period, they 
are obliged to ftay at the rifque of their lives. Should they be known to 
violate that ancient law, they muft anfwer for every misfortune that befalls 
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any of the people, as a certain effedt of the divine fire \ though the lurking 
enemy fometimes kills them in their religious retirementi Notwith(landing 
they reckon it conveys a mod horrid and dangerous pollution^ to thofe who 
touch, or go near them, or walk any where within >the circle of their retreats;. 
and are in fear of thereby fpoiling the fuppofed purity and power of their 
holy ark, which they always carry to war j yet the enemy believe they can 
fo cleanfe themfelves-with the confecrated herbs,. roots, &c. which the* 
chieftain carries in the beloved war-ark, as to fecure them in this point from 
bodily danger, bccaufe it was done againft their enemies. 

The non-obfervanee of this reparation,. a breach of the marriage-law, and 
murder, they cfteem the mod capital crimes. When the time of the wo- 
men’s feparation is ended, they always purify thcmfelvcs in deep running 
water, return home, drefs, and anoint themfelves. They afcribe thefe 
monthly.periods, to the female drufture, not to the anger of IJhtohoollo Aba, 

Gorrefpondent to the Mofaic law of women’s purification “after travel^, 
the Indian women abfent themfelves from their huflbands and all public, 
company, for a confiderable time.—The women are feparate for-’ 

three moons, exclufive of that moon in which they are delivered. By the' 
Jewirti law,' women after a male-birth were forbidden to enter the temple 
and even, the very touch of facred things,.forty days.—And after afemale^.^ 
the time of feparation was doubled. 

Should any of the Indian women violate this law. of purity, they ^vouId^i 
be cenfured, and fufier for any fudden ficknefs, or death that might happen. 
among the people, as the ncceflary effedl of the divine anger for their 
polluting fin, contrary to their old traditional law . of female purity. Like 
the greater part of the Ifraelites,. it is the fear of tfcmporal evils, and the 
profpedl of temporal good,’ that makes them fo tenacious and obfervant of 
their laws.' At the dated period, the Indian womens impurity .is finlflied by 
ablution, and they are again admitted to focial and holy privileges.. 

By the Levitical law, the people who had running ijfues^ or fires^ were 
deemed unclean, and dridtly ordered apart from the red, for fear of pok 
luting them *, for every thing they touched became unclean. The Indians, , 
in as dfid a manner, obferve the very fame law > they follow the ancient 
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Ifraelitifli copy fo cIore,,as to build a fmall hut at a confiderable diftance 
ftom the houfes of the village, for every one of their warriors wounded in 
war, and confine them there, (as the Jewifli lepers formerly were, without 
the walls of the city) for the fpace of four moons, including that moon in' 
which they were wounded, as in the cafe of their women after travel: and 
they keep them ftriflly feparate, left the impurity of the one Ibould prevent 
the cure of the other: The reputed prophet, or divine phyfician, daily pays 
them a due attendance, always invoking YO He Wah to blefs the means 
they apply on the fad occafion ;.which is chiefly mountain allum, and me¬ 
dicinal herbs, always injoyning a very abftcmious life, prohibiting them* 
women and fait in particular, during the time of the cure, or fandifying, 
the reputed finners^ Like the Ifraelites, they firmly believe that fafety, or 
wounds, &c.-immediately proceed from the.pleafed, or angry deity, for their ' 
virtuous, or vicious condudjjn obferving, or violating the divine law* 

In this long fpace of purification, each patient is allowed only a fuper^- 
annuated woman to attend him,.who is paft the temptations of finning with 
men, left the introdudlion of a young one fhould either feduce him to 
folly; or fhe having committed it with others—or by not obferving her' 
appointed time of living apart from the reft,, might thereby defile the’ 
place, and totally prevent the cure. But what is yet more furprifing ini 
their phyfical, or rather theological regimen, , is, that the phyfician is fo re- 
ligioufly cautious of not admitting polluted perfons to vifit any of-his pa-- 
tients, deft the defilement fhould retard the cure, or fpoil the warriors,, 
that before he introduces any man, even any of their priefts, who are married^ 
according to the law, he obliges him to aftcrt either by a double affirma¬ 
tive, or by two negatives, that he has not known even his own wife, in* 
the fpace of the laft natural day. This law of purity was peculiar to the- 
Hebrews, to deem thofe unclean who cohabited with their wives, till they-’ 
purified themfelves in clean water. Now as the heathen world obferved no * 
fuch law, it feems that the primitive Americans derived this religious * 
cuftom alfo from divine precept; and that thefe ceremonial rites were origin 
nally copied from the Mofaic inftitution*. 

The Ifraelites became unclean only by touching their dead^ for the- 
fpace of feven days; and the. high-prieft was prohibited to come near 
the dead. ’Tis much the fame with the Indians to this day* To pre¬ 
vent pollution, when the fick.perfon is paft hope of. recovery, they/ 
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dig a grave, prepare the tomb, anoint 'his hair, and paint his face; and 
when his breath ceafes, they haften the remaining funeral preparations, and 
foon bury the corpfe. One of a different family will never, or very rarely 
pollute himfclffor a ftranger*, though when living, he would cheerfully hazard 
his life for his fafety: the relations, who become unclean by performing 
the funeral duties, muft live apart from the clean for feveral days, and be 
deanfed by fome of their religious order, who chiefly apply the button- 
fnake-root for their purification, as formerly deferibed: then they purify 
themfelves by ablution. After three days, the funeral, afliflants may con¬ 
vene at the town-houfe, and follow their ufual diverfions. But the rela¬ 
tions live reclufe a long time, mourning the dead. * 

The Cheerake, notwithftanding they bave corrupted mofl of their primi¬ 
tive cufloms, obferve this law of purity in fo flrift a manner, as not to touch 
the corpfe of their nearefl: relation though in the woods. The fear of pollu¬ 
tion (not the want of natural affedion, as the imfkilful obferve) keeps them 
alfo from burying their dead, in our reputed unfandified ground, if any die as 
they are going to Charles-town, and returning home *, becaufe they are diflant 
from their Own holy places and holy things, where only they could peform 
the religious obfequies of their dead, and purify themfelves according to law. 
An incident of this kind happened feveral years fince, a little below 
Ninety ftx^ as well as at the Conggarees, in South-Carolina f—at the former 
place, the corpfe by our humanity was interred; but at theiatter, even the 
twin-born brother of an Indian chriftian lady well known by the name of 
the Dark-lanthorn^ left her dead and unburied. 

The converfion of this rara avis was in the following extraordinary man¬ 
ner.—There was a gentleman who married her according to the manner of 
the Cheerake •, but obferving that marriages were commonly of a fliort 

* One of the Cheerake traders, who now relides in the Choktah country, affures me, that 
a little before the commencement of the late war with the Cheerake, when the^«<ri, a native 
of Nuqu6fe>town, died, none of the warriors would help to bury him, becaufe of the dan¬ 
gerous pollution, they imagined they fhould neceffarily contract from fuch a white corpfe ; as he 
was begotten by a white man and a half-breed Cheerake woman—and as the women are 
only allowed to mourn for the death of a warrior, they could not affift in this friendly duty. 
By much folicitation, the gentleman (my author) obtained the help of an old friendly half- 
bred-warrior. They interred-the corpfe ; but the favage became unclean, and was feparate 
irom every kind-of communion with the reft, for the fpace of three days. 
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cfuration in that wanton female government, he flattered himfelf of in- 
grofling her afleflions, could he be fo happy as to get her fandlified 
by one of our own beloved men with a large quantity of holy water 
in baptifm—and be taught the conjugal duty, by virtue of her new chrif- 
tian name, when they were married a-new. As Ihe was no ftranger in the 
Englilh fettlements, he foon pcrfuaded her to go down to the Conggarees, 
to get the beloved fpeech, and many fine things befide. As the priefl: was 
one of chofe fons of wifdom, the church fent us in her maternal benevolence, 
both to keep and draw us from eflential errors, he readily knew the value 
of a convert,, and grafping at the opportunity, he changed her from a wild 
favage to a believing chriftian in a trice. 

He aflced her a feiw articles of her creed, which were foon anfwered' by 
the bridegroom, as interpreter, from fome words fhe fpoke on a trifling' 
queftion he afked her. When the priefl proppfed to her a religious queftion^. 
the bridegroom, by reafon of their low ideas, and the idiom of their dia- 
ledls, was obliged to mention fome of the virtues, and fay he- recommended 
to her a- very ftrifl chaftity in the married date. “ Very well, faid fhe, that's 
a good fpeech, and fit for every woman alike, unlefs fhe is very old — 
But what fays he now The interpreter, after a fhort paufe, replied, that 
he was urging her to ufe a proper care in domeflic life. “ You evil fpirit, 
faid fhe, when was I wafleful, or carelefs at home He replied,never” : 
“ Well then, faid file, tell hirn^his fpeech is troublefome and light.—But,, 
firfl, where- are thofe fine things you pron>ifed me ?” He- bid her be pa¬ 
tient a little, and fhe fliould have plenty of every thing fhe liked befl; at 
this fhe fmiied. Now the religiotis man was fully confirmed in the hope of 
her converfionhowever, he afked if* fhe underflood, and believed that^ 
needfnl article, the doflrine of the trinity. The bridegroom fwore heartily^^^ 
that if he brought out all the other articles of his old book, fhe both knew 
and believed them, for fhe was. a fenfible young woman.. 

The bridegroom had a very difficult part to a( 5 l, both to pleafe the hu¬ 
mour of his Venus, and to fatisfy the inquifitive temper of our religious fon 
of Apollo ; he behaved pretty well however, till he was defired to aflt her 
belief of the uni-trinity, and tri-unity of the deity ^ which the beloved man 
endeavoured to explain. On this, fhe fmartly afked him the fubje^l of 
their long and crooked-like difeourfe. Bur, as his patience was now ex- 
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hsufted, inftead of anfwering her queftion, he faid with a loud voice, that he 
believed the religious man had picked out all the crabbed pans of his old 
book, only to puzzle and ftagger her young chriftian faith-, otherwife 
how could he defire him to perfuade fuch a lharp-difcernidg young woman, 
that one was three, and three, one ? Befides, that if his book had any fuch 
queftion, it belonged only to the deep parts of arithmetic, in which the 
very Indian beloved men were untaught. He afliired the prieft, that the 
Indians did not mind what religion the women were of, or whether they 
had any; and that the bride would take it very kindly, if he fhortened his 
difcourfe, as nothing can difturb the Indian women fo much as long 
■leflures. 

The Bark-knthorn^ (which was the name of the bride) became very un- 
^eafy, both by the delay of time, and the various paflions fhe attentively 
*read in the bridegroom’s face and fpeech, and (he afked him (harply the 
.meaning of fuch a long difcourfe. He inftantly cried out, that the whole 
affair was fpoiled, unlefs it was brought to a fpeedy conclufion: but the 
religious man infifted upon her belief of that article, before he could pro¬ 
ceed any farther. But by way of comfort, he affurcd him it fhould be 
the very laft queftion he would propofe, till he put the holy water 
ton her face, and read over the marriage ceremony. The bridegroom re¬ 
vived at this good news, immediately fent the bowl around, with a cheerful 
..countenance which the bride obferving, Ihe alked him the reafon of his 
fudden joyful looks.—But, what with the length of the le(fture, the dole 
.application of the bowl, and an over-joy of foon obtaining his wifhes, he 
propofed the wrong queftion; for inftead of afking her belief of the my- 
fterious union of the tri-une deity, he only mentioned the manly faculties 
of nature. The bride fmiled, and afked if the beloved man borrowed that 
fpeech from his beloved marriage-book ? Or whether he was married, as 
he was fo waggifh, and knowing in thofe affairs.—The prieft imagining 
her cheerful looks proceeded from her fwallowing his dodrine, immediately 
called for a bowl of water to initiate his riew convert. As the bridegroom 
could not mediate with his ufual friendly offices in this affair, he perfuaded 
her to let the beloved man put fome beloved water on her face, and it 
would be a fure pledge of a lading friendfhip between her and the Englifh, 
and intitle her to every thing fhe liked bed. By the perfuafive force of 
bis promifes, fhe confented: and had the conftancy, though fo ignorant a 
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novitiate in our facred mylleries, to go through her catechilm, and the long 
marriage ceremony,—although it was often interrupted by the bowl. This 
being over, fhe proceeded to go to bed with her partner, while the beloved 
man fung a pfalm at the door, concerning the fruitful vine. Her name he 
foon entered in capital letters, to grace the firft title-page of his church book 
of converts ; which he often Ihewed to his Englifh fheep, and with much fatis- 
fadion would inform them how, by the co-operation of the Deity, his earned 
endeavours changed an Indian Dark-lmthorn into a lamp of chriftian light. 
Plowever, afterward to his great grief, he was obliged on account of her adul¬ 
teries, to erafe her name from thence, and enter it anew in fome of the 
crowded pages of female delinquents. 

When an Ifraelite died in any houfe or tent, all who were in it, and the 
furniture belonging to it contraded a pollution, which continued for feven 
days. All likewife who touched the body of a dead perfon, or his grave, 
were impure for feven days. Similar notions prevail among the Indians. 
The Choktah are fo exceedingly infatuated in favour of the infallible judg¬ 
ment of their pretended prophets, as to allow them without the leall 
regret, to diflocate the necks of any of their fick who are in a weak ftate 
of body, to put them out of their pain, when they prefume to reveal the 
determined will of the Deity to fhorten his days, which is aflerted to be 
communicated in a dream ; by the time that this theo-phyfical operation 
is performed on a patient, they have a fcaffold prepared oppofite to the 
door, whereon he is to lie till they remove the bones in the fourth moon 
after, to the remote bone-houfe of that family; they immediately carry 
out the corpfe, mourn over it, and place it in that dormitory, which is 
ftrongly pallifadoed around, left the children fliould become polluted even 
by pairing under the dead. Formerly when the owner of a houfe died^ 
they fet fire to it, and to all the provifions of every kind; or fold 
the whole at a cheap rate to the trading people, without paying the kafl: 
regard to the fcarcity of the times. Many of them ftill obferve the fame 
rule, through a wild imitation of a ceremonial obfervance of the Ifraelites, 
in burning the bed whereon a dead perfon lay, becaufe of its impurity. 
TJiis is no copy from the ancient heatliens, but from the Hebrews. 
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Like the Jews, the greateft part of the: fouthern Indians ahfiain ixovct 
moft things that are either in themfelves^, or in the general apprehenfion of 
mankind, loathfome, or unclean i where we find a devi^rtion from that ge¬ 
neral rule among any of them, it is a corruption—either owing to their.* 
intercourfe with Europeans,^ or having contrafled an ill habit from ne- 
ceflity. They generally. afHx very, vicious ideas to the mating of impure 
things *, and all their prophets,.priefts, old warriors and war-chieftains, before 
they enter on their religious duties, and while they are engaged in them,, 
obferve the ftrifleft abftinence in this point. Formerly, if any of them did, 
eat in vvhite people’s houfes, or even of what had been drefled there, while 
they were fanftifying themfelves, it was deemed a dangerous fin of pol¬ 
lution. When fome of them firft.corrupted their primitive virtue, by drink¬ 
ing of our fpirituous liquors, , the religious fpedlators called it ooka hoomCy, 
“ bitter waters v” alluding, I conjecture,, to the bitter waters of jealoiify,. 
that produced fwelling and death to thofe who committed adultery, but had 
no power over the innocent. That this name is not accidental, but defign- 
edly pointed, and expreflive of the bitter waters of G6d,Teems obvious, not 
only from the image they ftill retain of them, but likewife when any of? 
them refufe our invitation of drinking fpirituous liquors in company with, 
us, they fay Ahijkola Awa, Ooka Hoorneh “ 1 will not drink, they are- 

the bitter waters of the great One.” Though IJhto^ one of the names of 
God, fubjoined to nouns,, denotes a fuperlative degree, in this cafe they de-- 
viate from that general rule—and for this reafon they never affix the. idea 
of bitter to the fpirituous liquors we drink among them. Hoorneh is the 
only word they have to convey, the meaning of bitter; as Aneh Hoomeh^.^ 
^ bitter ears,” or pepper.. 

They reckon all birds of prey, and birds of night, to be unclean, and 
unlawful to be eaten. Not long ago, when the Indians were.making their 
winter’s hunt,.^ and the old women were without flefli-meat at home, I ffiot 
a fmall fat hawk, and defired one of them to take and drefs it; but though 
tllrongly importuned her by way of trial,,fhe, as earnellly refufed it for 
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fear of contra< 5 ling pollution, which fhe called the “ accurfed ficknefs,*’ 
fuppofing difeafe would be the neceflary effed of fuch an impurity. Eagles 
of every kind they cfteeni unclean food; likewile ravens (though the 
name of a tribe with them) crows, buzzards, fwallows, bats, and every 
ipecies of owls; and they believe that fwallowing flies, mufketoes, of 
gnats, always breeds ficknefs, or worms, according to the quantity that 
goes into them*, which though it may not imply extraordinary Ikill in 
phyfic, Hiews their retention of the ancient law, which prohibited the 
fwallowing of flies: for to this that divine farcafm alludes, “ fwallowing a 
camel, and ftraining at a gnat.” Such infers were deemed unclean, as 
well as vexatious and hurtful. The God of Ekron was Btelzehub^ of 
the God and ruler of flies, 

Nohe of them will eat of any animal v/hatfoever, if they either know, 
or fufpedt that it died of itfelf. I lately aflted one of the women the 
reafon of throwing a dung-hillTowl out of doors, on the corn-houfe; 
fhe faid, that fhe was afraid, Oophe Aheeka tlakfet llUh^ “ it died with the 
diflemper of the mad dogs,” and that if fhe had eaten it, it would have 
affeded her in the very fame manner. I faid, if fo, fhe did well to fave 
herfelf from danger, but at the fame time, it feemed Ihe had forgotten 
the cats. She replied, “ that fuch impure animals would pot contra< 5 l 
the accurfed ficknefs, on account of any evil thing they eat; but that 
the people who ate of the flefh of the fwine, that fed on fuch polluting 
food, would certainly become mad.” 

In the year 1766, a madnefs feized the^wild beads in the remote woods 
of Weft-Florida, and about the fame time the domeftic dogs were attacked 
with the like diflemper 5 the deer were equally infed:ed. The Indians in 
their winter’s hunt, found feveral lying dead, fome in a.helplefs condition, 
and others fierce and mad. But though they are all fond of increafing 
their number of deer-fkins, both from emulation and for profit, yet none of 
them durfl venture to flay them, lell they fhould pollute themfelvesj and 
thereby incur bodily evils. The head-man of the camp told me, he cautioned 
one of the Hottuk Hakfc^ v;ho had refidcd a long time at Savannah, from 
touching fuch de.er, faying to him Chehakfmtta^ “X)o not become vicious 
and mad,” for IJfe Hakfet Ilkhtahah, “ the deer were mad, and are dead 
adding, that if he aded the part of Hakfe^ he ^w^ould caufe both him- 
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felf, and the reft bf the hunting camp to be fpoiled*, neverthelefs he* 
ftiut his eirs againft his honeft fpeech, and brought thofe dangerous deer-f 
fldns to camp. But the people would not afterward aftbciate with him > 
and he foon paid dear for being Hakfe^ by a (harp fplintered root of 
a cane running almoft through his foot, near the very place where he 
firft polluted himfelfj: and he was afraid fome worfe ill was ftill.in wait 
for him. 

In 1767^ the Indians were ftruck* with a di'ftafe, which they were unac*- 
quainted with before. It began with fharp pains in the head, at the lowet 
part of‘ each of the ears, and fwelled the fare and throat in a very extraotr 
dinary manner, and alfo the tefticles. It continued about a fortnight, and 
in the like fpace of time went off gradually, without any dangerous confe- 
quence, or ufe of outward or inward remedies : they called it Wahka Aheeka^ 
“ the cattle’s diftemper,” or ficknefs. Some of their, young men had 
by health killed and eaten a few of the cattle w 4 iich the traders had 
brought up, and they imagirted they had thus polluted themfelves, and were 
fmitren in that ftrange manner, by having their heads,, necks, &c. magni7 
fled like the fame parts of a fick bull. They firft concluded, either to 
kill all the cattle, or fend them immediately off their land, to prevent the 
like mifchief, or greater ills from befalling the beloved people—for their 
cunning old phyficians or prophets would not undertake to cure them, in 
order to inflame the people to execute the former refolution; being jear 
lous of encroachments, and afraid the cattle would fpoil their open corn? 
fields; upon which account, the traders arguments had no weight with: 
thefe red Hebrew philbfophers. But fortunately, one of their head warriors 
had a fev/ cattle foon prefented to him, to keep off the wolf; and his rear 
Toning proved fo weighty, as to alter, their refolution, and produce in them 
a contrary belief. 

They reckon all thofe animals to be unclean, that are either carni¬ 
vorous, or live on nafty food; as hogs, wolves, panthers,,foxes, cats,, 
mice, rats; And if we except the bear, they deem all beafts of prey 
unhallowed, and polluted food; ajl amphibious quadrupeds they rank in. 
the fame clafs. Our old traders remember when they firft began the cuftom. 
cf eating beavers: and to this day. none eat of them, except thofe who kilL 

them i,. 
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rfiem \ though the flelh is very wholefome, on account of the bark of trees 
they live upon. It muft be acknowledged, they are all degenerating a- 
pace, infomuch, that the Choktah Indians, on account of their fcantinefs ’ 
of ammunition while they traded with the French, took to eat horfe-flefh,. 
and even fnakes of every kind.; though each of thefe fpecies, and every 
fort of reptiles, are accounted by the other neighbouring nations, impure 
food in the higheft degree. And they ridicule the Choktah for their 
cannibal apoftacy, and term them in common fpeech, ‘‘ the evil, ugly,. 
Choktah.!’ 

They abhor moles fo exceedingly, that they will.not allow their children, 
even to touch them, for fear of hurting their eye-fight; reckoning it con-*^ 
tagious. They believe that nature is polTefi: of fuch a property, as to tranf^ 
fufe into men and animals the qualities, either of the food they ufe, or oF 
thofe objeds that are prefented to their fenfes; he who feeds on venifon^ 
is according to their phyfical fyftem, fwifter and more fagacious than the man- 
who lives on the flelh of the clumfy bear,, or helplefs dunghill fowls, the. 
flow-footed tame cattle, or the heavy wallowing fwine. This is the reafom 
that feveral of their old men recommend, and fay, that formerly their 
greatcft chieftains obferved' a conftant rule in ‘their diet, and feldom ate 
of any animal of a grofs quality, or heavy motion of body, fancying it> 
conveyed a.dullnefs through the whole fyftem, and difabled them from ex-r 
exerting themfelves with proper vigour in their martial, civil, and reli-: 
gious duties. 

I have already fhewn their averfion to eating of unfandified fruits ; and i.n 
this argument, that they abftain from feveral other things, contrary to the. 
ufage of all the old heathen world. It may be objeded, that now they, 
feldom refufe to eat hogs flefti, when the traders invite them, to it; but this - 
proceeds entirely from vicious imitation, and which is common, with the 
moft civilized nations. When fwine were firft brought among them, thej^ 
deemed it fuch a horrid abomination in any of their people to eat that fil¬ 
thy and impure food, that they excluded the criminal from- alT religious 
communion in their circular town-heufe, or in their quadrangular holy 
ground at the annual expiation of fins, equally as if he had eaten unfandi-. 
fied fruits. After the yearly atonement was made at the temple, he was 
indeed re-admitted to his ufual privileges. Formerly, none of-their be- 
7 lovedi 
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loved men, or warriors, would eat or drink with us on the moft prefling 
invitation, through fear of polluting themfelves, they deemed us fuch im¬ 
pure animals., Our eating the flefli of fwine, and venifon, with the gravy 
in it, helped to rivet their diflike, for this they reckon as blood. 

I once afked the Archimagus^ to fit down and partake of my dinner; but 
he excufed himfelf, faying, he Had in a few days fome holy duty to per¬ 
form, and that if he eat evil or accurfed food, it would fpoil him,—allud¬ 
ing to fwine’s flefh. Though moft of their virtue hath lately been cor¬ 
rupted, in this particular they ftill affix vicious and contemptible ideas to 
the eating of fwine’s flefh •, infomuch, that Shukapa^ ‘‘ fwine eater,” is the 
moft oppfobious epithet they can ufe to brand us with: they commonly 
fubjoin Akanggapa^ ‘‘ eater of dunghill fowls.” Both together, . fignify 
“ filthy, helplefs animals.” By our furprifing mifmanagement in allowing 
them a long time to infult, abufe, rob, and murder the innocent Britifh fub- 
jefts at pleafurc, without the leaft fatisfadion, all the Indian nations for¬ 
merly defpifed the Englifli, as a fwarm of tame fowls, and termed them 
fo, in their fet fpeeches. 

The Indians through a ftrong principle of religion, abftain in the 
ftri( 5 left manner, from eating the Blood of any animal; as it contains 
the life, and fpirit of the beaft, and was the very effence of the facri- 
fices that were to be offered up for Tinners. And this was the Jewifh 
opinion and law of facrifice. Lev. xvii. ii. “for the life of the flefh 
is in the blood, and I have given it to you upon the altar, to make an 
atonement for your fouls *, for it is the blood, which maketh an atone¬ 
ment for the foul.” When the Englifh ^traders have been making faufages 
mixt with hog’s blood, I have obferved the Indians to caft their eyes, 
upon them, with the horror of -their reputed fore-fathers, when they 
viewed the predidled abomination of defolation, fulfilled by Antiochus, in 
defiling the temple. 

An inftance lately happened, which fufficiently fliews their utter averfion 
to blood. A Chikkefah woman, a domeftic of one of the traders, being 
very ill with a complication of diforders, the Indian phyfician feemed 
to ufe his beft endeavours to cure her, but without the leaft vifible effedt. 

7 To 
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To preferve his medical credit witluhe pepple, he at lad afcribed her ailment 
to the eating of fwine’s flelh, blood, and other polluting food : and faid,. 
that fuch an ugly, or accurfed ficknefs, overcame the power of all his 
beloved fongs, and phyfic; and in anger, he left his fuppofed criminal 
patient to be punilhed by Loak Iflitohoollo. I alked her fome time after¬ 
wards, what her ailments were, and what Ibe imagined might have occa- 
fioned them? She faid, fhe was full of pain, that Ihe had Aheeka Ookproo^ 

the accurfed ficknefs,” becaufe fhe had eaten a great many fowls after the 
manner of the white people, with the Ifftjh Ookprooy “ accurfed blood,” im 
them. In time flie recovered, and now ftridly abftains from tame fowls,, 
iinlefs they are bled to death, for fear of incurring future evil, by the: 
like pollution. 

There is not the lead trace among their ancient traditions, of their de- 
ferving the hateful name of cannibals, as our credulous writers have care¬ 
fully copied from each other. Their tade is fo oppofite to that of the An- 
throphagi, that they always over-drefs their meat whether roaded or 
boiled, 

I 

The Mufkoghe who have been at war, time out of mind, againd thelndians^ 
of Cape-Florida, and at length reduced them to thirty men, who removed to- 
the Havannah along with the Spaniards; affirm, they could never be in¬ 
formed by their captives, of the lead inclination they ever had' of eat¬ 
ing human flefli, only the heart of the enemy—which they all do, fym- 
pathetically (blood for blood) in order to infpire them with, courage ; and 
yet the condant Ioffes they differed, might have highly provoked them to 
exceed their natural barbarity. To eat the heart of an enemy will in their* 
opinion, like eating other things^ before mentioned, communicate and give' 
greater heart againd the enemy. They alfo think that the vigorous fa¬ 
culties of the mind are derived from the brain, on which account, I have* 
feen fome of their heroes drink out of a human fkullj they imagine, they 
only imbibe the good qualities it formerly contained. 

When fpeaking to the concerning the Hottentots, thofe he¬ 

terogeneous animals according to the Portuguefe and Dutch accounts, he 
afked me, whether they builded and planted-^and what fort of food they. 

chiefly 
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chiefly lived upon. I told him, I was informed that they dwelt in fmall 
nafty huts, and lived chiefly on flieep’s guts and crickets. He laughed, 
and faid there was no credit to be given to the far-diftant writers of thofe 
old books, becaufe they might not have underftood the language and cuf- 
toms of the people; but that thofe, whom our books reported to live on 
fuch nafty food, (if they did not deceive us) might have been forced to it 
for the want of better, to keep them from dying; or by the like occafion, 
they might have learned that ugly cuftom, and could not quit it when they 
were free from want, as the Choktah eat horfe^flefti, though they have 
plenty of venifon : however, it was very eafy, he faid, to know whether they 
were poflfefled of human reafon, for if they were endued with (hame to have 
a defire of covering their nakednefs, he concluded them to be human. He 
then alked me, whether I had been informed of their having any fort of 
language, or method of counting as-high as .the number of their fingers, 
either by words or expreflave motion *, or of bearing a nearer refemblance to 
Tawe the human creature, in laughter, than Shawe the ape bore *, or of 
being more focial and gregarious than thofe animals of the country where 
they lived. If they were endued with thofe properties, ’he affirmed them to 
be human creatures; and that fuch old lying books ffiould not be credited. 

The more religious, or the lead corrupted, of the various remote Indian 
nations, will not eat of any young beaft when it is newly yeaned •, and their 
old men think they would fuffer damage, even by the bare contact.: which 
feems to be derived from the Mofaic law, that prohibited fuch animals to 
be offered up, or eaten, till they were eight days old j becaufe, till then, 
they were in an imperfeft and polluted ftateljxhey appear, however, to be 
utterly ignorant of the defign -and meaning of this appointment and prac¬ 
tice, as well as of fome other-cuftoms and inftitutions. But as the time of 
circumcifing the Ifraelitifli children was founded on this law of purity, it 
feems probable, that the American Aborigines obferved the law of circum- 
cifion, for fome .time after they arrived here, and defifted from it, w'hen 
it became incompatible with .the hard daily toils and fharp exercifes, 
which neceffity muft have forced them to purfue, to fnpport life: efpe- 
cially when we>confKier, that the fharpeft and moft lafting affront, the 
moft opprobious, indelible epithet, with which one Indian can pof- 
fibly brand another, is to call him in public company, Hoohuk Wajke^ 
Eunuchus, praeputio deteflo. They refent it fo highly, that in the year 
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j,720, when the Cheerakee were on the point of commencing a war againft 
ns, feveral companies of the northern Indians, in concert with them, com¬ 
pelled me in the lower Cheerakee town to write to the government of South- 
Carolina, that they made it their earned: requeft to the Englilh not to me¬ 
diate in their war with the Katahba Indians, as they were fully refolved to- 
profecute it, with the greateft eagernefe, while there was one of that hate¬ 
ful name alive; becaufe in the time of battle, they had given them the ugly 
name of fliort-tailed eunuchs. Now as an eunuch was a contemptible name 
with the Ifraelites, and none of them could ferve in any religious office v* 
it ffiould feem that the Indians derived this opprobious and fingular epithet 
from Jewiffi tradition, as caftration was never in ufe among the ancient 
or prefent Americans.: .—. 

The Ifraelites were but forty years in the wildemefs, and would not have 
renewed the painful z 6 t of circumcifion, only that Joffiua inforced it: and 
by the neceflary fatigues and difficulties, to which as already hinted, the 
primitive Americans muft be expofed at their firft arrival in this wafte and 
extenfive wildemefs, it is likely they forbore circumcifion, upon the divine 
principle extended to their fuppofed predeceffors in-the wildemefs, of not 
accepting facrihce at the expence of mercy. This might foothe them after¬ 
wards wholly to rejedl it as a needlefs duty, efpecially if any of the eaftcrn 
heathens accompanied them in their travels in quefl: of freedom. And as it 
is probable, that by the time they reached America, they had worn out their 
knives and every other lharp inftrument fit for the occafion j fo had they 
performed the operation with flint-ftones, or fharp fplinters, there is no¬ 
doubt that each of the mothers would have likewife faid, “ This day, thorn 
art to me a bloody hufband However, from the contemptible idea the' 
Americans fix to caftration, &c. it feems very probable the more religious^ 
among them ufed. circumcifion in former ages.. 

Under this argument, I muft obferve that At’-u-he fignifies “ the thigh”’ 
of any animal •, and E^ee-faPtdh A’ekdky “ the lower part of the thigh,” or 
literally, the hanging of the foot.” And when in the v/oods, the In¬ 
dians cut a fmall piece out of the lower part of the thighs of the deer 
they kill, length-ways and pretty deep. Among the great number of 
venifon-hams they bring to our trading houfes, I do not remember to- 

f Exod. iv, 25, 26. ^ 
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have obferved one without it; from which I conjedture, that as every 
ancient cuftom was dehgned to convey, either a typical, or literal in- 
ftrudtive leflbn of fome ufeful thing; and as no ufage of the old heathen 
world refembled this cullom; it feems ftrongly to point at Jacob’s wreftling 
with an angel, and obtaining for himfelf and his pofterity, the name, 
(perhaps, Tojher-ak) ‘‘ divine guide,” or one who prevails with the omni¬ 
potent,” 'and to the children of Ifrael not eating the finew of the thigh of 
any animal, to perpetuate the memory of their anceftor’s finew being fhrunk, 
which was to obtain the blefling. 

The Indians always few their maccafenes with deer’s finews, though 
of a (harp cutting quality, for they reckon them more fortunate than 
the wild hemp: but to eat fuch, they imagine would breed worms, and 
other ailments, in proportion to the number they eat. And I have been 
aflfured by a gentleman of charadcr, who is now an inhabitant of South- 
Carolina, and well acquainted with the cuftomsof the northern Indians, that 
they alfo cut a piece out of the thigh of every deer they kill, and 
throw it away; and reckon it fuch a dangerous pollution to eat it, as to 
occafion ficknefs and other misfortunes of fundry kinds, efpecially by fpoil- 
ing their guns from (hooting with proper force and diredlion. Now as none 
of the old heathens had fuch a cuftom, muft it not be confidered as of 
Ifraelitifh extraftion ? 


ARGUMENT XIIL 

The Indian Marriages, Divorces, and Punishments of adultery, dill 
retain a ftrong likenefs to the Jewilh laws and cuftoms in thefe points. 

The Hebrews had fponfalia de prefenti, and fponfalia de futuro: a con- 
fiderable time generally intervened between their contract and marriage: 
and their nuptial cetcmonies were celebrated in the night. The Indians 
obferve the fame cuftoms to this day; infomuch, that it is ufual for an 
elderly man to take a girl, or fometimes a -child to be his wife, becaufe 
(lie is capable of receiving good impreflions in that tender date: frequently, 
a moon clapfes after the contraft is made, and the value received, before 

the 
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the bridegroom fleeps with the bride, and on the marriage day, he does 
not appear before her till night introduces him, and then without tapers. 

The grandeur of the ^debrews confifted pretty much in the multiplicity 
of their wives to attend them, as a (liowy retinue: as the meaner fort 
could not well purchafe one, they had a light fort of marriage fuitable 
to their circumftances, called by the fcholiafts, ufu capo\ “ taking the 
woman for prefent.ufe.” When they had lived together about a year, if 
agreeable, they parted good friends by mutual confent. The Indians 
alfo are fo fond of variety, that they ridicule the white people, as a tribe 
of narrow-hearted, and dull conftitutioned animals, for having only one 
wife at a time; and being bound tp live with and fupport her, though 
numberlefs circumdances might require a contrary condud. When a 
young warrior cannot drefs alamode America^ he ftrikes up one of thofe 
matches for a few moons, which they term Toopfa Tdmah^ a make had? 
marriage,” becaufe it wants the ufual ceremonies, and duration of their 
other kind of marriages. 

The friendlied: kind of marriage among the Hebrews, was eating bread 
together. The bridegroom put a ring on the fourth finger of the bride’s 
left hand before two witnefles, and faid, “ Be thou my wife, according to 
the law of Mofes.” Her acceptance and filence implying confe.nt, con¬ 
firmed her part of the marriage contrail:, becaufe of the rigid modedy of 
the eadern women. When the fhort marriage contraft was read over, he 
took a cake of bread and broke it in two, for himfelf and her ; or other- 
wife,’ he put.fome corn between their hands : which cudoms were ufed as 
idrong emblems of the necefilty of mutual indudry and coneprd, to obtain 
prefent and future happinefs. When an Indian makes his fird addrefs to 
the young woman he intends to marry, (he is obliged by ancient endom to 
fjt by him till he hath done eating and drinking, whether fhe likes or 
didikes him •, but afterward, die is at her own choice whether to day or 
retire *. When the bridegroom marries the bride, after the ufual prelude, 
he takes a choice ear of corn, and divides it in two before witnefles, gives 
her one half in her hand, and keeps the other half to himfelf; or otherwife, 

* Cant. iii. 4. I held him and would not let him go, until I had brought him to my 
father’s houfe, and into the chambers of her that conceived me ; See Gen. xxiv. 67. Such 
was the cuftom of the Hebrews. 
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.he gives her a deer’s foot, as an emblem of the readinefs with which flic 
ought to ferve him : in return, Ihe prefents him with fome cakes of 
tread, thereby declaring her domcftic care and gratitude in return for the 
offals i for the men feaft by themfelves, and the women eat the remains. 
When this fhort ceremony is ended, they may go to bed like an honeft 
couple. 

Formerly, this was an univerfal ciiftom among the native Americans *, but 
this, like every other ufage of theirs, is wearing out apace. The Weft-Flori- 
dans, in order to keep their women fubjed to the law of adultery, bring 
fome venifon or buffalo’s flefh to the houfe of their nominal wives, at the 
end of every winter’s hunt: that is reckoned a fuiHcient annual tye of 
their former marriages, although the hufbands do not cohabit with them. 
The Mufkohge men, if newly married, are obliged by ancient cuftom, to 
get their own relations to hoe out the corn-fields of each of their wives, 
that their marriages may be confirmed : and the more jealous, repeat the 
cuflom every year, to-make their wives fubjefl to the laws againfl: adultery. 
But the Indians in general, reckon that before the bridegroom can prefume 
to any legal power over the bride, he is after the former ceremonies, or 
others fomething fimilar, obliged to go into the woods to kill a deer, 
bring home the carcafs of venifon, and lay it down at her houfe wrapt up in 
its flein j and if (lie opens the pack, carries it into the houfe, and then drefies 
•and gives him fome of it to eat with cakes before witneffes, fhe becomes 
fiis lawful wife, ahd obnoxious to all the penalties of an adulterefs. 

The Hebrews had another fort of marriage—by purchafe: the bride¬ 
groom gave the father of the bride as much as he thought fhe was worth ; 
and according to the different valuation, fo fooner or later fhe went off at 
market. The only way to know the merit of a Hebrew lady, was to 
enquire the value for which her father would fell her, and the lefs rapacious 
he was, the fooner might get an hufband. Divine writ abounds with 
inflances of the like kind *, as Gen. xxxiv. 12. “ Afk me never fo much 
dowry and I will give it.” David bought Michal, and Jacob dearly pur- 
chafed Rachel, &c. The women brought nothing with them, except their 
clothes, rings and bracelets, and a few trinkets. When the Indians would 
exprefs a proper marriage, they have a word adapted according to their 
various dialers, to give them a fuitablc idea of it 5 but when they are 
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li^eaking of their fenfual marriage bargains, they always term if, “ buy¬ 
ing a womanfor example—they fay with regard to the former, Che-Awa- 
las^ “ I fhall marry you,” the laft fyllable denotes the firft perfon of 
the future tenfe, the former “ I (hall make you, as Awa^ or Hewa was 
to which is confirmed by a ftrong negative fimilar expreflion, Che- 
Awala Awa^ “ I fhall not marry you.” But the name of their market 
marriages, is Otoolpha^ Eho Achumharas^ Saookchda^ “ In the fpring, I fhall 
buy a woman, if I am alive.” Or Eho Achumhdra .Atva^ “ I fhall not buy 
a woman,” Sdlhafa toogat^ “ for indeed I am poor the former ufage, and 
method of language is exadly calculated to exprefs that fmgular cuflom of 
the Hebrews, per coemptionem. 

They fometimes marry by deputation or proxy. The intended bride¬ 
groom fends fo much in value to the neareft relations of the intended bride, 
as he thinks fhe is worth: if they are accepted, it is a good fign that her 
relations approve of the match, but fhe is not bound by their contrafb 
alone-, her confent mud likewife be obtained, but perfuafions moft com¬ 
monly prevail with them. However, if the price is reckoned too fmall, or 
the goods too few, the law obliges them to return the whole, either to him- 
felf, or fome of his neareft kindred. If they love the goods, as they term 
it, according to the like method of expreflion with the Hebrews, the loving 
couple may in a (hort time bed together upon trial, and continue or dif 
continue their love according as their fancy diredls them. If they like each 
other, they become an honefl: married couple when the nuptial ceremony 
is performed, as already defcribed. When one of their chieftains is mar¬ 
ried, feveral of his kinfmen help to kill deer and buffalos, to make a 
rejoicing marriage feafl, to which their relations and neighbours are in¬ 
vited : there the young warriors fing with their two chief muficians, who 
beat on their wet deer fkin tied over the mouth of a large clay-pot, 
and raife their voices, finging To To, See. When they are tired with feafl- 
ing, dancing, and finging the Epithalamium, they depart with friendly 
glad hearts, from the houfe of praife. 

If an Ifraelite lay with a bond woman betrothed, and not redeemed, Ihe 
was to be beaten, but not her fellow criminal; for in the original text. 
Lev. xix. 20. the word is in the foeminine gender. When offenders 
were beaten, they were bowed down, as Deut. xxv. 2. — fo that they 

neither 
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neither fat nor flood, and their whip had a large knot to it, which com¬ 
manded the thongs, fo as to expand, or contradl them •, the punifhment was 
•always to be fuited to the nature of the crime, and the conflitution of the 
criminal. While the offenders were under the lafh, three judges flood by 
to fee that they received their full and juft due. The firft^ repeated 
the words of Deut. xxviil. 58. the feeond counted the flripes, and the third 
faid, ‘‘ Hack, or lay on ” The offender received three laflics on the 
breaft, three on the belly, three on each fhoulder, &c. But adultery 
was attended with capital punifhment, as Deut. xxii. 22. The parties when 
legally detecfled, were tried by the leffer judicatory, which was to confift, 
at lead of twenty-three: the Sanhedrim gave the bitter waters to thofe 
women who were ftjfpeded of adultery. The former were floned to deaths 
and the latter burft open, according to their imprecation, if they were 
•guilty : the omnipotent divine wifdom impreffed thofe waters with that 
wonderful quality, contrary to the common courfe of nature. The men 
married, and were divorced as often as their caprice dire< 5 led them ; for 
if they imagined their wives did not value them, according to their own 
partial opinion of themfelves, they notified the occafion of the diflike, in a 
fmall billet, that her virtue might not be fufpeded: and when they gave 
any of them the ticket, they ate together in a very civil manner, and thus 
•diffolved the contrafl, 

I have premifed this, to trace the refemblance to the marriage divorces and 
punifhments of the favage Americans. The middle aged people of a place, 
whicli lies about half-way to Mobille, and the Illinois, affure us, that they 
remember when adultery was punifhed among them with death, by fhooting 
the offender with barbed arrows, as there are no ftones there. But what 
^ith the Ioffes of their people at war with the French and their favage confede¬ 
rates, and the conftitutional wantonnefs of their young men and women, they 
have through a political deftre of continuing, or increafing their numbers, 
moderated the feverity of that law, and reduced it to the prefent flandard of 
punifhment-, which is in the following manner. If a married woman is 
dete< 5 led in adultery by one perfon, the evidence is deemed good in judg¬ 
ment againft her*, the evidence of a well grown boy or girl, they even 
reckon fufficient, becaufe of the heinoufnefs of the crime, and the difficulty 
of difeovering it in their thick forefls. This is a corruption of the 
Mofaic laW;i which required two evidences, and exempted both women 
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ind (laves from public faith ^ becaufe of the reputed ficklenefs of the one, 
and the bafe, groveling temper of the other* When the crime is proved 
againft the woman, the enraged hufband accompanied by fomc of his 
relations, /urprifes and beats her moft barbaroufly, and then cuts off her 
hair and nofe, or one of her lips. There are many of that fort of disfigured 
females among the Chikkafah, and they are commonly the bed featured, 
and the moft tempting of any of their country-women, which expofed them 
to the fnares of young men. But their fellow-criminals, who proba¬ 
bly firft tempted them, arc partially exempted from any kind of corporal 
puniftiment. 

With the Mufkohge Indians, it was formerly reckoned adultery, if a 
man took a pitcher of water off a married woman’s head, and drank of it 
But their law faid, if he was a few fteps apart, and (he at his requeft 
fet it down, and retired a little way off, he might then drink v/ithout ex- 
pofing her to any danger. If we feriouQy reflefl on the reft of their na¬ 
tive cuftoms, this old law, fo fingular to themfclves from the reft of the 
world, gives us room to think they drew it from the Jewi(h bitter waters 
that were given to real, or furpefled adultereffes, either to prove their guilt, 
or atteft their innocence. 

Among thofe Indians, when adultery is difeovered, the offending parties 
commonly fet off fpe^dily for the diftanc woods, to fccure thcmfelves from 
the (liameful badge of the (harp penal law, which they inevitably get, if they 
can be taken before the yearly offering for the atonement of fin •, afterward, 
every crime except murder is forgiven. But they are always purfued, and 
frequently overtaken ; though perhaps, three or four moons abfent, and two 
hundred miles off, over hills and mountains, up and down many creeks and 
rivers, on contrary courfes, and by various intricate windings—the purfuers 
are eager, and their hearts burn within them for revenge. When the huf* 
band has the chilling news Br(l whifpered in his ear, he deals off with his wit- 
nefs to fome of his kinfmen, to get them to affift him in revenging his in¬ 
jury : they are foon joined by a fufficient number of the fame family, if the 
criminal was noi of the fame tribe •, otherwife, he chules to confide in his 
neareft relations. When the witnefs has afferted to them the truth of his 
evidence by a ftrong afieveration, they feparate to avoid fufpicion, and 
meet commonly in the du(k of the evening, near the town of the adul- 
7 , * Wer, 
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terer, where each of them provides a fmall hoop-pole, tapering to the polnr^ 
with knobs half an inch long, ('allowed by ancient cuftom) with which they 
correct the finners*, for as their law in this cafe doth, not allow partiality^ 
if they punifhed one of them, and either exciifed or let the other efcapc 
fromjuftice, like the Illinois, they would become liable to fuch puniflii- 
ment as they had inflided upon, either of the parties.. 

They commonly begin with the adulterer, bccaufe of the two, he is the - 
more capable of making, his efcape: they, generally attack him at nighty 
by furprife, led he (hould make a defperate refidance, and blood be died 
to cry for. blood. They fall on eager and mercilefs, whooping their re¬ 
vengeful noife, and thrafhing their captive, with'their long-knobbed hoop- 
flails i fome over his head and' face *, others on his flioulders and backt. 
His belly, fides, legs, and arms, are gafhed all over, and at lad, he hap-r- 
pily feems to be infenfible of pain:, then.they cutoff his ears*.. 

They obferve, however, a' gradation of punifhment, according to the* 
criminality of the adulterefs. For the fird breach of the marriage faith, they 
crop her ears and hair, if the hufband is fpiteful: either, of thofe badges 
proclaim her to be a whore, or Hakfe Kaneha^ fuch as were evil in Ca»- 
naan,” for the hair of their head is their ornament: when loofe it com¬ 
monly reaches below- their back;; and when> tied, it dands below the 
crown of [the head,, about four inches, long,, and. two broad.. As the 

* Among thefe Indians,, the trading people’s ears are often'in danger, by the ftiarpnefs of 
this law, and their fuborning falfei witnefles, or admitting foolilh children as legal evidence; 
but generally either the tender-hearted females or friends, give them timely notice of their dan¬ 
ger. Then they fall to the rum-keg, — and as foon as they find the purfuers approaching, 
they .ftand to arms in a threatning parade. Formerly, the traders like fo many Britiih tars, kept 
them, in pjoper awe,. antLconfequeatly.preveated them, from attempting any mifchief. Bat 
lince the patenteed race of Daublers fet foot ia their land, they have gradually become worfe^ 
every year, aiurdering valuable innocent Britifti fubjedls at pleafure: and when they go 
down, they receive prefents as a tribute of fear, for which thefe Indians upbraid, ami 
threaten us. The Mulkohge lately dipt olF the ears of two white men for fuppofed adultery. 
One had been a difciple of Black Beardi the pirate ; and the other, at the time of going un¬ 
der the hands of thofe Jewifti clippers, was deputed by the whimfical war-governor of 
Georgia, to awe the traders into aa obedience of his defpodc power. His fuccelTor' 
loft his life on the Chikkafah war-path, twenty miles above the Koofah, or uppermoft. 
weftern town of the Mulkohge, in an attempt to arreft the traders; which Ihould not by any 
wicajj^ be.yndertaken in the.Indian country,, 
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offender cuts a comical figure among the reft of the women, by being 
trimmed fo fliarp, ftie always keeps her dark winter hot houfe, till by 
keeping the hair moiftened with greafe, it grows fo long as to bear tying. 
Then (he accuftoms herfelf to the light by degrees; and foon fome worthlefs 
fellow, according to their ftandard, buys her for his And \ which term 
hath been already explained. 

The adulterer’s ears are flalhed off dole to his head, for the firft aft of 
adultery, becaufe he is the chief in fault. If the criminals repeat the 
crime with any other married perfons, their nofes and upper lips are cut off.^ 
But the third crime of the like nature, is attended with more danger *, for 
their law fays, that for public heinous crimes, fatisfaftion Ihould be made 
vifible to the people, and adequate to the injuries of the virtuous,—to fee 
their aggrieved hearts at eafe, and prevent others from following fuch a 
dangerous crooked copy. As they will not comply with their mitigated law 
of adultery, nor be terrified, nor fhamed from their ill courle of life; 
that the one may not frighten and abufe their wives, nor the other feduce 
their hufbands and be a lading plague and fhame to the whqle fo.ciety, they* 
are ordered by their ruling magi and war-chieftains, to be ftiot to death, 
which is accordingly executed : but this fcldoni happens. 

When I afked the Chikkafah the reafon of the inequality of their mar¬ 
riage-law, in punifhing the. weaker paflive party, and exempting the 
ilronger, contrary to reafon and juftice; they told me, it had. been fo a 
confiderable time—becaufe their land being a continual feat of war, and the 
lurking enemy for ever pelting them without, and the women decoying 
them within, if they put fuch old crofs laws of marriage in force, all their 
belaved brilk warriors would foon be fpoiled, and their habitarions turned 
to a wild wafte. It is jemarkable, that the ,ancient Egyptians cut off the 
ears and nofe of the adulterefs; and the prophet alludes to this fort of pu- 
nifhment, Ezek. xxiii. 25. ‘‘ They (hall deal furioufly with thee-: they (hall 
^ake away, thy nofe and thine ears.” And they gave them alfo a thoufand 
ilripes, with canes on thiC buttocks *. The Cheerake are an exception to 
all civilized or favage nations, in having no laws againft adultery ; they 

* When human laws were firft made, they commanded that if the huftjand found the adul¬ 
terer in the fa£l, he Ihould kill them both. Thus the laws of Solon and Draco ordained : 
but:the law of the twelve tables foftened it. 
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have been a confiderable while under petticoat-government, and allow their 
women full liberty to plant their brows with horns as oft as they pleafe,, 
jwithout fear of punilhment. On this account their marriages are ill ob- 
fcrved, and of a (hort continuance; like the Amazons, they divorce their 
fighing bed-fellows, at their pleafure, and fail not to execute their autho¬ 
rity, when their fancy direfts them to a more agreeable choice. However,, 
once in my time a number of warriors, belonging to the family of the huf- 
band of the adulterefs, revenged the injury committed by her, in her own 
way j for they faid, as Ihe loved a great many men, inftead of a hulband,, 
juftice told them to gratify her longing defire—wherefore, by the infor¬ 
mation of their fpies, they followed her into the woods a little way from 
the town, (as decency required) and then ftretched her on the ground, witb. 
her hands tied to a flake, and her feet alfo extended, where upwards of 
fifty of them lay with her, having a blanket for a covering. The Choktali 
©bferve the fame favage cuftom with adulterefTes. They term their female^ 
delinquents^ Ahowwe IJhto 5 the firfl is a Cheerake word, fignifying, “ a- 
deer.” —^ And through contempt of the Chikkafah, they altered their penal: 
law of adultery. 

The Mulkohge Indians, either through tho view of' mitigating their 
law againft adultery, that it might be adapted to their patriarchal-like* 
government; or by mifunderftanding the Mofaic precept, from length? 
of time, and uncertainty cf oral tradition, oblige the adulterefs under- 
the penalty of the fevered: law not to be free with any man, (unlefs Ihe* 
is inclined to favour her fellow fufferer) during the fpace of four moons,, 
after the broken mpon in, which they fuffered for each other, according- 
to the cuftom of the Maldivians. But her hufband expofes himfelf to 
the utmofl feverity of the marriage law, if he is known to hold a,famU 
liar intercourfe with, her after the time of her punifliment,. 
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Many other of the Indian Punishments, refemble thofe of the Jews... 
■Whofoever attentiyely views the features of the Indian, and his eye, and^ 
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refledls on his fickle, obftinate, and cruel difpofition, will naturally think 
on the Jews. Englith America, feelingly knows the parity of the temper 
of their neighbouring Indians, with that of the Hebrew nation.. 

The Ifraelites cut off the hands and feet of murderers, 2 Sam. iv,- 12.— 
ftranglcd falfe prophets—and fometimes burned, ftoned, or beheaded thofc 
malefadlors who were condemned by the two courts of judgment. The 
Indians either by the defeft of tradition, or through a greedy defire of re¬ 
venge, torture their prifoners and devoted captives, With a mixture of all 
thofe Jewilh capital punifhments. They keep the original fo clofc in their 
eye, as to pour cold water on the fufferers when they are fainting, or over¬ 
come by the fiery torture—to refrelh, and enable them to undergo longer 
tortures. Th6 Hebrews gave wine mixt with the juic^ of myrrh, to their 
tortured criminals, to revive their fpirits; and fometimes vinegar to prevent 
too great an effufion of blood, left they fhould be difappointed in glut¬ 
ting their greedy eyes, with their favourite tragedy of blood: which 
was eminently exemplified in their infulting treatment of Chrift on the 
crofs. 

The Indians, beyond all the reft of mankind, feem in this refpe£l: to be 
actuated with the Jewifh fpirit. They jeer, taunt, laugh, whoop, and re¬ 
joice at the inexpreflible agonies of thofe unfortunate perfons, who are un¬ 
der their butchering hands; which would excite pity and horror in any 
heart, but that of a Jew. When they are far from home, they keep as 
near to their diftinguifhing cuftoms, as circumftances allow them : not be¬ 
ing able formerly to cut off the heads of thofe they killed in war, for want 
of proper weapons •, nor able to carry them three or four hundred miles 
without putrefaflion, they cut off the fkin of their heads with their flint- 
ftone knives, as fpeaking trophies of honour, and which regifter them among 
the brave by procuring them war titles. Though now they have plenty of 
proper weapons, they vary not from this ancient barbarous cuftom of the 
American aborigines: which has been too well known by many of our 
northern colonifts, and; is yet fhamefully fo to South-Carolina and Georgia 
barriers, by the hateful name of fcalping. 

The Indians ftridlly adhere more than the reft of mankind to that po- 
fitive, unrepealed law of Mofes, “ He who fheddeth man’s blood, by 
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man fliall hb blood be (bed:-* like the Ifraelltes, their hearts born vio^’ 
lently day and night without intermifilon, till they flied blood for bloodi 
They tranfmit from father to fon, the memory of the lofs of their relation^ 
or one of their own tribe or family, though it were an old woman—if Hie 
was either killed by the enemy, or by any o-f their own people. If indeed 
the murder be committed by a kinfman, the eldefl can redeem : however, 
if the circumChinces attending the fa< 5 f be peculiar and fhocking to nature, 
the murderer is condemned to die the death of a Tinner, “ without any one 
to mourn for him,”' as in the cafe of fuicide; contrary to their ufage 
toward the reft of their dead, and.which may properly be called the death or 
burial of a, Jewilh aft. 

When they have hadifuccefs in killing the enemy, they tie fire-brands 
in the mod frequented places, with grape vines which hang pretty low, in 
order that they may* be readily, feen by the enemy. As they reckon the 
aggreflbrs have loudly declared war, it would be madnefs or treachery in 
their* Opinion to ufe fuch public formalities before tbey have revenged cry*- 
ing blood*, it would inform the enemy of their defign of retaliating, and 
deftroy the honeft intention of war. They likewife (trip the bark off feveral 
large trees in confpicuous places, and paint them with red and black, hiero¬ 
glyphics, thereby threatening the enemy with more blood and death. The 
laft were ftrong and fimilar emblems with the Hebrews, and the firft is ana-- 
logous to one of their martial* cuftoms *, for when they arrived at the 
enemies territories, they threw a fire-brand within their land, as an emblem 
of the anger of AJh^ “ the holy fire” for their ill deeds to his peculiarly bo- 
loved people. To which cuftom Obadiah alludes, when he fays, (ver.. i8;) 
“ they‘{ball kindle in* them and'devour them, there fhall not be any re¬ 
maining of the houfe of Efau, &c,” which the Septuagint tranftates, “ one 
who carries a fire-brand.”' The condudb of the Ifraelitifh champion, Samp- 
fon, againft the Philiftines, proceeded from the fame war cuftom,. when he 
took three-hundred Shugnalim^ (which is a bold ftrong metaphor) fignify- 
ing VulpeSy foxes or (heaves of corn; and tying them tail to tail, or one end 
"to the other in a continued train, he fet fire to them, and by that, mcans^ 
burned down their ftanding corn. 

In the late Cheerake war, at the earneft perfuafions ofthe trading people, fe- 
vcral of the Mulkohge warriors came down to the barrier-fettlements of Geoiv 
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gia, to go againft the Cheerake, and revenge Englilh crying blood : but 
the main body of the nation fent a running embalTy to the merchants there, 
requeuing them immediately to forbear their unfriendly, proceedings, others 
wife, they Ihould be. forced by difagreeable neceflity to revenge their rela¬ 
tions blood if it fhould chance to be fpik contrary to their ancient laws ^ 
this alludes to the levitical law, by which he who decoyed another to his 
end, was deemed the occafion of his death, and confequently anfwerabk 
for it. If an unruly horfe belonging to a white man, fliould chance to be 
tied at a trading houfe and kill one of the Indians, either the owner of the 
houfe, or the. perfon who tied the beaft there,, is refponfible for it, by their 
lex talionis; which feems to be derived alfo from the Mofaic precept,—if aa 
ox known by its owner to pulh with its horn, fliould kill a perfon, they were' 
both to die the death'. If the Indians have a diflike to a perfon,. who.’by 
any cafualty was the death of one of their people,* he (lands accountable, 
and will certainly.fuffer for it, unlefs he takes fanduary.. 

I knew an under trader, who being intruded by-his employer with * a 
cargo of goods for the country of the Mulkohge, was forced by the common 
law of good faith, to oppofe fome of thofe fav^ages in the.remote-woods, to 
prevent their robbing the camp: the chieftain being much intoxicated with^ 
fpirituous liquors, and becoming outrageous in proportion to the refiftance he 
met with, the trader like a brave man, oppofed lawlefs force, by. force : fome 
time after^ the lawlefs bacchanal was attacked with a pleurify, of which he 
died. Then the heads o£^ the family of the deceafed convened the lelTer judi¬ 
catory, and condemned the trader: to be (hot to death for the fuppofed 
murder of their kinfman.5 which they eafily effeded, as he was off his 
guard, and knew nothing of their murdering.defign.- His employer how¬ 
ever had fiich a friendly intercourfe with them, as to gain timely notice 
of any thing that-might affed his perfon or interefl: •, but he was fo far 
from affifting the unfortunate brave man, as the laws of humanity and com¬ 
mon honour obliged him, that as a confederate, he not only concealed their 
bloody intentions, but went bafely to the next town, , while the: favages 
painted themfelves red and black, and give them an opportunity of perpcr 
trating the horrid murder* The poor vidim could have eafily efcap^d to 
the Englilh fettlements if forewarned, and got the affair accommodated by the’ 
mediation of the gpvernment. In ads of. blood,, if the fuppofed mur¬ 
derer. 
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derer efcapes, his neareft kinfman either real or adopted, or if he has none 
there, his friend (lands according to their rigorous law, anfwerablc for the 
fact. But though the then governor of South Carolina was fufficiently in¬ 
formed of this tragedy, and that it was done contrary to the treaty of 
amity, and that there is no poffibility of managing them, but by their 
own notions of virtue, he was pafTive, and allowed them with impunity to 
(bed this innocent blood; which they ever fince have improved to our 
lhame and forrow. They have gradually become worfe every year; and 
corrupted other nations by their contagious copy, fo as to draw them into 
the like bloody fcenes, with the fame contempt, as if they had killed fo 
many helplefs timorous dunghill fowls, as they defpitefully term us. 

There never was any fet of people, who purfued the Mofaic law of 
retaliation with fuch a fixt eagernefs as thefe Americans. They are fo deter¬ 
mined in this point, that formerly a little boy (hooting birds in the high and 
thick corn-fields, unfortunately chanced (lightly to wound another with 
his childilh arrow; the young vindi(ftive fox, was excited by cuftom to 
watch his ways with the utmoft earneftnefs, till the wound was returned 
in as equal a manner as could be expeded. Then, “ all was ftraight,” 
according to their phrafe. Their hearts were at reft, by having executed 
that ftrong law of nature, and they fported together as before. This 
obfervation though fmall in itfelf, is great in its combined circumftances, 
as it is contrary to the ufagc of the old heathen world. They forgive all 
crimes at the annual atonement of fins, except murder, which is always 
punilhed with death. The Indians conftantly upbraid lis in their baccha¬ 
nals, for inattention to this maxim of theirs ; they fay, that all nations of 
people who are not utterly funk in cowardice, take revenge of blood before 
they can have reft, coft what it will. The Indian Americans are more 
eager to revenge blood, than any other people on the whole face of the 
earth. And when the heart of the revenger of blood in Ifrael was hot 
within him, it was a terrible thing for the cafual manjlayer to meet him, 
Deut. xix. 6. “ Left the avenger of blood purfue the (layer while his heart 
is hot, and overtake him, becaufe the way is long, and flay him ; whereas 
he was not worthy of death, inafmuch as he hated him not in time pad.’* 

I have known the Indians to go a thoufand miles, for the purpofe of 
revenge, in pathlefs woods ; over hills and mountains; through large cane 
3 fwamps. 
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fwamps, full of grape-vines and briars ; over broad lakes, rapid rivers, and 
deep creeks; and all the way endangered by poifonous fnakes, if not with 
the rambling and lurking enemy, while at the fame time they were expofed 
to the extremities of heat and cold, the viciflitude of the feafons; to 
hunger and third, both by chance, and their religious fcanty method of iiv-- 
ing when at war, to fatigues, and other difBculties. Such is their over¬ 
boiling revengeful temper, that they utterly contemn all thofe things 
as imaginary trifles, if they are fo happy as to get the fcalp of the murderer, 
or enemy, to fatisfy the fuppofcd craving ghofts of their deceafed rela¬ 
tions. Though they imagine the report of guns will fend off the ghofts of 
their kindred that died at home, to their quiet place, yet they firmly 
believe, that the fpirits of thole who are killed by the enemy, without 
equal revenge of blood, find no reft, and at night haunt the houfes of the 
tribe to which they belonged*: but, when that kindred duty of retaliation 
is juftly executed, they immediately get eafe and power to fly away : This 
opinion, and their method of burying and mourning for the dead, of which 
we lhall fpeak prefently, occafion them to retaliate in fo earneft and fierce 
a manner. It is natural for friends to ftudy each others mutual happinefs, 
and we fliould pity the weaknefs of thofe who are deftitute of our ad¬ 
vantages V whofe intelleclual powers are unimproved, and who are utterly 
unacquainted with the fciences, as well as every kind of mechanical bufinefs, 
to engage their attention at home. Such perfons cannot well live with¬ 
out war; and being deftitute of public faith to fecure the lives of em- 
baflTadors in time of war, they have no fure method to reconcile their dif¬ 
ferences : confequently, when any cafual thing draws them into a war, it 
grows every year more fpiteful till it advances to a bitter enmity, fo as to 
excite them to an implacable hatred to one another’s very national names. 
Then they muft go abroad to fpill the enemy’s blood, and to revenge crying 
blood. We muft alfo confidcr, it is by fcalps they get all their war-^titles, 
which diftinguifh them among the brave : and thefe they hold in as high 
efteem, as the moft ambitious Roman general ever did a great triumph. 
By how much the deeper any fociety of people are funk in ignorance, fa» 
much the more they value therafelves on their bloody merit. This' waS' 

* As the Hebrews fuppofed there was a holinefs in Canaan/more than in any other land, 
fo they believed that their bodies buried out of it, would be carried through caverns, or fub-' 
terraneous paffages of the earth to the holy land, where they fliall rife again and dart up to’ 
their holy attrafting centre.. 
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^long the charafleriftic of the Hebrew nation, and has been conveyed down 
tQ thefe their fuppofed red defcendants. 

Jdowever, notwithdanding theii* bloody ^temper and condudl towards ene- 
‘mies, when their law of blood docs not interfere, they obferve that Mofaic 
precept, “ He (hall be dealt'with according as he intended to do to his 
neighbour, but the innocent and righteous man thou (halt not flay.’* I. 
mufl: obferve alfo that as the Jewifli priefts were by no nreans to flied hu- 
^man blood, and as king David was forbidden by the prophet to build a 
>temple becaufe he was a man^of war and had flied blood — fo, the Indian 
IJhtohoollo “ holy men” are by their fundion abfolutely forbidden to flay; 
notwithftanding their propenfity thereto, even for fmall injuries. They 
will not allow the greateft warrior to officiate, when the yearly grand facri- 
fice of expiation is offered up, or on any other religious occafion, except the 
leader. All muft be performed by their beloved men, who are clean of 
•every ftain of blood, and have their foreheads circled with flreaks of white 
clay. 

As this branch of ithe general fubjc6l: cannot be illuflrated, but by 
well-known fadls, I fhall exemplify it with the late and longicontinued 
.condudl of the nothern Indians, and thofe of Cape Florida, whom our navi¬ 
gators have reported to be cannibals. The Muskohge, who have been bit¬ 
ter enemies to the Cape Florida Indians, time immemorial, affirm their 
manners, tempers and appetites, to be the very fame as thofe of the 
neighbouring Indian nations. And the Florida captives who were fold in 
Carolina, have told me, that the Spaniards of St. Auguftine and St. Mark’s 
garrifons, not only hired and paid them for murdering our feamen, who 
were fo unfortunate as to be fliipwrecked on their dangerous coaft; but 
that they delivered up to the favages thofe of our people they did not 
like, to be put to the fiery torture. From their bigotted perfecuting fpirir, 
we may conclude the vidlims to have been thofe who would not worfhip 
their images and crucifixes. The Spaniards no doubt , could eafily in¬ 
fluence this decayed fmall tribe to fuch a pra6tice, as they depended upon 
them for the neceffaries of life: and though they could never fettle out 
of their garrifons in Weft-Florida, .on account of the jealous temper of the 
neighbouring unconquered Indians, yet the Cape-Floridans were only 
Spanilh mercenaries, fhedding blood for their maintenan^ce, A feduced Irv- 
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dlan is certainly lefs faulty than the apoftate Chriftian who inftigated him: 
when an Indian fhcds human blood, it does not proceed from wantonnefs, 
or the view of doing evil, but folely to put the law of retaliation in force, 
to return one injury for another •, but, if he has received no ill, and has 
no fufpicion of the kind, he ufually oi¥ers no damage to thofe who fall 
in his power, but is moved with cotnpaflion, in proportion to what they 
feem to have undergone. Such as they devote to the fire, they flatter 
with the hope of being redeemed, as long as they can, to prevent the 
giving them any previous anxiety or grief, wliich their law of blood does 
not require. 

The French Canadians are highly cenfurable, and their bloody popifli 
clergy, for debauching our peaceable northern Indians, with their infernal 
catechifm ^—the firft introduction into their religious myfteries. Formerly, 
when they initiated the Indian fucklings into their mixt idolatrous worfhip, 
they faflened round their necks, a bunch of their favourite red and black 
beads, with a filver crofs hanging down on their breafts, thus engaging 
them, as they taught, to fight the battles of God. Then they infeCled 
the credulous Indians with a firm belief, that God once fent his own be¬ 
loved fon to fix the red people in high places of power, over the reft 
of mankind; that he pafled through various countries, to the univerfal 
joy of the inhabitants, in order to come to the beloved red people, and 
place them in a fuperior ftation of life to the reft of the American 
world ; but when he was on the point of failing to America, to execute his 
divine embafiy, he was murdered by the bloody monopolizing Englifh, at 
the city of London, only .to make the red people weigh light. Having 
thus inftruCled, and given them the .cat;echifm by way of queftion ai)d 
anfwer, and furnilhed them with 2000 grofs of fcalping knives and other 
murdering articles, the catechumens foon fallied forth, and painted them- 
felvcs all over v/ith the innocent blood of our feilow-fubjeCls, of different 
ftations, and ages, and without any diftinclion of fex,—contrary to the 
ftanding Indian laws of blood. 

The Britifh lion atJaft however triumphed, and forced the French them- 
felves to fue for that friendly intercourfe and protection, which their for¬ 
mer catechifm taught the Indians to hate, and fly from, as dangerous to 
their univerfal happinefs. - « ^ ^ t 
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When I have reafoned with fome of ^he old headmen, agalnft their bar- 
barons cuftom of killing defencelefs innocent perfons,, who neither could 
nor would oppofe them in battle, but begged that they might only live to • 
be their Haves, they told me that formerly they never waged w^ar, but. 
in revenge of blood •, and that in fuch cafes, they always devoted the guilty 
to be burnt alive when they were purifying themfelves at home, to obtain v 
victory over their enemies. But otherwife they treated the vanquiflied’witht 
the greateft clemency, and'adopted them in the room of their relations,, 
who had either died a. natural death,,or had before been fufficiently revenged,^ 
though killed by the enemy.. 

The Ifraelites thus often devoted their captives-to^death, withouttany di- 
Hinflion of age or fex,—as when they took Jericho, they faved only merciful? 
Rahab and her family *,—after they had plundered the Midianites of their.' 
riches, they put men women and children to death,, dividing among them-- 
felves a few virgins and the plunder —with other inftances-thatunight be 
quoted. The Indian Americans, beyond all the prefcnt race of.Adam,. 
are adluated by this bloody war-cuftom of the Ifraelitesthey, put their/ 
captives to various lingering torments,, with the fame, unconcern as the 
Levite, when he cut up his beloved concubine into eleven portionsj, and 
fent them to the eleven tribes, to excite them to revenge the affront,, the 
Benjamites had given him. When equal blood has not been Ihed to quench 
the crying blood of their relations, and give reft to their ghofts, according 
to their credenda, while they are fanflifying themfelves for war, they, 
always allot their captives either to be killed or put to the fiery torture: 
and they who are thus devoted,, cannot by any means be fayed, thought 
they refembled an angel in beauty and virtue. 

Formerly,, the Indians defeated a great body of the French, who at: 
two different times came to invade their country.. They, put to the fiery 
torture a confidcrable number of them ; and two in particular, whom 
they imagined to have carried the French ark againft them. The Englifh 
traders folicited with the moft earned entreaties, in favour of the unfor¬ 
tunate captives *, but they averred, that as it was not our bufinefs to 
intercede in behalf of a deceitful enemy who came to Hied blood, unlefs 
we were refolved to fhare their deferved fate, fo was it entirely out 
of the reach of goods, though piled as high as the Ikies,.to redeem them,— 
7. becaufe 
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becaufe they were not only the chief fupport of the French army, in fpoil- 
ing fo many of their warriors by the power of their ugly ark, before they 
conquered them; but were delivered over to the fire, before they entered 
into battle. 

When I was on my way to the Chikkafah, at the Okchai, in the year 
1745, the condu6b of the Mufkohge Indians was exadly the fame with 
regard to a Cheerake ftripling, whofe father was a white man, and mother 
an half-breed,—regardlefs of the prefTing'entreaties and very high offers of 
the Englifh traders, they burned him in their ufual manner. This feemi 
to be copied from that law which exprefly forbad the redeeming any de¬ 
voted perfons, and ordered that they fliould be furely put to death, 
Lev. xxvii. 29. This precept had evidently a reference to the law of 
retaliation.—Saul in a fuperftitious and angry mood, wanted to have mur¬ 
dered or facrificed to God his favburite fon Jonathan, becaufe when he was 
fainting he tailed fome honey which cafually fell in his way, juft after he, 
had performed a prodigy of martial feats in behalf of Ifrael: but the gra¬ 
titude, and reafon of the people, prevented him from perpetrating that 
horrid murder. If devoting to death was of divine extra<flion, or if God 
delighted in human fabrifices, the people would have bee.n crirhinal for 
daring to oppdfe the divine law,—which was not the cafe. Such a law if 
taken in an cxtenfive and literal fenfe, is contrary to all natural reafon and 
religion, and confequently in a ftrifl fenfe, could not be enjoined by a be¬ 
nevolent and merciful God j who commands us to dojuftice and fliew 
mercy to the very beafts;, not to muzzle the* ox while he is treading out 
the grain; nor to infnafe the bird when performing her parental ofnces. 
‘‘ Are ye not of more value than many fparrows ?’* 

The Indians ufe no ftated ceremony in immolating their devoted captives, 
although ii is the fame thing to the unfortunate vidims, what form their 
butcheferS ufe. They are generally facrificed before their conquerors fed 
off* for war with their ark andfuppofed holy things. And fometimes the 
Indians devote every one they meet in certain woods, or paths, to be killed 
there, except their own people; this occafioned the cowardly Cheerake in 
the year 1753, to kill two white men on the Chikkafah war-path, which 
leads from the country of the Mufkohge. And the Shawanoh Indians who 
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fettled between the Ooe-Jfa and Koofah-towns^ told us, that their people to* 
the northward had devoted the Englifh to death for the fpaqe of fix years; 
but when that time was expired and not before, they would live in friend- 
fhip as formerly. ^ If the Englifh had at that time executed their owa 
law againft them,, and demanded equal blood from die CheerMce, and- 
ftopt all trade with, them before they dipt themfelves too deep in blood,. 
they would foon have had a firm peace with, all the Indian nations. This 
is the only way of treating them now, for when they have not the fear 
of offending, they will fhed innocent blood, and proceed in the cndl 
to lay all reftraiht afide.. 

The late condu< 5 l of the Chikkafah war-council, in condemning two.pre-^* 
tended friends to death, who came with a view of fhedding blood j^lhews. 
their knowledge of that equal law of divine appointment to the Jews, ‘‘ he 
lhall be dealt with exa^ly as he intended, to do to his neighbour.’* 

It ought to be remarked, that they are careful of their youth, and 
fail not to punilh them when they tranfgrefs. Anno 1766, Tfaw an. old; 
head man, called, the Dog-King (from the nature of his office)' corre< 5 t 
feveral young perfons — fome for fuppofed faults, and others by way of 
prevention.- He began with a lufty young fellow,. who. was charged with 
being more effeminate than became, a warrior; and with a£ling contrary 
to their old religious rites and cuftoms, particularly, becaufe he lived 
nearer than any of the reft to an opulent and helplefs German, by whom 
they fuppofed-he might have been corrupted,. He baftinadoed the youngs 
finner feverely, with a thick whip, about a foQt and a. half long, compofed 
of plaited filk grafs, and the fibres of the button fnake-root ftalks,, tapering 
to the point, which was fecured with a knot. He reafoned with him, as he 
correded him : he told him that he was Chehakfe Kaneha-He^ literally, “ youi 
are as one who is wicked, and almoft loft The grey-hair-d corredlor 
faid, he treated him in that manner according to ancient, cuftom, through, 
an effed of love, to induce him to fhun vice, and to imitate, the virtues of 

• As ChinrKianehab-^gm^zi. “you. have toft,” and Che^Kanehah, '‘you are l6ft,” it* 
leems to point at the method the Hebrews ufed in correfling their criminals in Canaan, and' 
to imply, a llmilarity of manners. The word they ufe to exprefs “ forgetful nets,” looks the* 
very fame way, IJh Al Kanehah^ “ you forget,” meaning that JJk and Canaan are.forgotten. 
by AUt 
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his iUbflrlous fore-fathers, which he endeavoured to enumerate largely: 
when the young finner had. received his fuppofed due, he went off feem- 
ingly well pleafed. 

This Indian corredlion lelTens gradually in its feverity, according to the 
age of the pupils. While the Dog-King was catechifing the little ones, 
he faid Che Hakjtnna^ “ do not become vicious.’* And when they wepty 
he faid Che-Ahela Awa^ “ I (hall not kill you,” or “ I.fhall not put you into, 
the flate of bleeding. 

Like the prefent Jews, their old men are tenacious of their ancient rites» 
and cuftoms \ imagining them to be the fure channel through which all 
temporal good things flow to them, and by which the oppofite evils are 
averted. No wonder therefore, that they flill retain a multiplicity of He-- 
brew words, which were repeated often with, great reverence in the temple i. 
and adhere to many of their ancient rules and methods of punifliment. 

* The Indians ufe the word Hakfoy to convey the idea of a perfon’s being criminal in any, 
thing whatfoever. If they mention not the particular crime, they add, Hakfet Kanehah, 
pointing as it were to thofe who were punifhed in Canaan. Such unfortunate perfons as 
are mad, deaf, dumb or blind, are called by no other name than Hakfe, In like manner 
Kallak/t** contemptible, unfteady, light,, or eafily thrown alide,”—it is a diminu¬ 
tive ofV^p, of the fame meaning. And they fay fuch an one is Kallaks^.-IJhto, “ execrated,,, 
or accurfed to God,** becaufe found light in the divine balance.. As the American Abori¬ 
gines ufed no weights, the parity of language here with the Hebrew, feems to alTure us,., 
ttey originally derived this method of expreffion from the Ifraelites,. who took the fame idea 
from the poife of a balance, which divine writ frequently mentions. Job, chap. xxxi;. 
deferibes juftice with a pair of fcales, “Let me be weighed in an even balance, that I 
may know my perfedlion.** And they call weighing, or giving a preference, Tekale, accord¬ 
ing to the fame figure oL fpeech : and it agrees both in expreffion. and meaning, with the. 
Chaldean TekeU if written with Hebrew charaders, as in that extraordinary appearance on the 
wall of the Babylonilh monarch, interpreted by the prophet Daniel.' When they prefer one- 
perfon and would lefien another, they fay Eeapa Wehke Tekale, “ this one weighs heavy,** 
-asidi Eeako Kallakfiy ox KaWaks*ooJk>e Tek^hy.*^^ thzt ono. weighs light, very light.** When; 
any of their people are killed on any.of the hunting paths, they frequently fay, Heenna tungget. 
Tannip ^ekahy^*^ right on. the path, he was weighed for the enemy^ or the oppofite party,’* 
for Tannip is the only word they have to exprefs the words enemy and the oppojiie ; as Ook*heenna 
Tannipy “ the oppofite fide of the water path:** hence it is probable, they borrowed that' 
notable Aflyrian expreffion while in-their fuppofed captivity, brought it with them ta Ame¬ 
rica, and introduced it into their language, to commemorate fo furprifing an event. 
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ARtJXJMENT XV. 


The Ifraelites had Cities of Refuge, or places of fafety, for thofe wlio 
killed a perfon .unawares, and without defign *, to Ihelter them from the 
blood-thirfty relations of the deceafed, or the revenger of blood, who 
always purfued or watched the unfortunate perfon, like a ravenous wolf-. 
but after the death of the high-prieft the man-flayer vcould fafely return 
home, and nobody durfl: molefl: him. 

According to the fame particular divine law of mercy, each of thefe 
Indian nations have either a houfe or town of refuge, which is a furc 
afylum to protea a man-flayer, or the ainfortunate captive, if they can 
once enter into it. The Cheerake, though now exceedingly corrupt, 
Aill obferve that law fo inviolably, as to allow their beloved town the 
privilege of proteaing a wilful murtherer: but they feldom allow him to 
return home afterwards in fafety—they will revenge blood for blood., 
.unlefs in fome very particular cafe when the eldefl: can redeem. However, 
if he fhould accept of the price of blood to wipe away its ftains, and dry 
-Up the tears of the reft of the neareft kindred of the deceafed, it is gene¬ 
rally produftive of future ills; either when they are drinking fpirituous 
liquors, or dancing their enthufiaftic war dances, a ctomohawk is likely 
to be funk into -the head of fome of his relations. 

Formerly, when one of the Cheerake murdered an Englifli trader he 
immediately ran off for the town of refuge; but as foon as he got in view 
of it, the inhabitants difeovered him by the clofe purfuic of the flirill w’ar- 
whoo-whoop*, and for fear of irritating the Engllih, they inftantly anfwered 
the war cry, ran to arms, .intercepted, and drove him off into Tennafe river 
(where he efcaped, though mortally wounded) left he fliould have entered 
<the reputed holy .ground, and thus it had been ftained with the blood of 
their friend *, or he had obtained fanfluary to the danger of the community, 
.and the foreign contempt of their fafred altars. 
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This town of refuge called Choate^ is ficuatcd on a large ftream of the 
Miflifippiv iiVe miles above the late unfortunate Fort-Loudon^ —where fome- 
years ago, a brave Englifliman was protedcd after killing an Indian war¬ 
rior in defence of his property. The gentleman told me, that as his trading 
houfe was near to that town of refuge, he had refolved with himfelf, after 
fome months (lay in it, to return home; but the head-men alTured him, 
that though he was then fafe, it would prove fatal if he removed thence; 
ft) he continued in his afylum ftill longer, till the affair was by time more 
obliterated, and he had wiped off all their tears with various prefents. In 
the upper or mofl weftern part of the country of the Mufkohge, there was 
an old beloved town, now reduced to a fmall ruinous village, called Koofab^, 
which is ftill a place of fafety for thofe who kill undefignedly. It ftands 
on commanding ground, over-looking a. bold river, which after running, 
about forty leagues, fweeps clofe by the late mifchievous French garrifon 
Alehdmahy and down to Mohilk-Sound^ 200 leagues diftance, and fo into 
the gulph of Florida,. 

In almoft every Indian nation^ there are feveral 'peaceable towns^ whichi 
are called ‘‘ old-beloved,” “ ancient, holy, or white .towns ♦ j” they feem 
to have been formerly “ towns of refuge,” for it is not in the memory of. 
their oldeft people, that ever human blood was fhed in them *, although they/ 
often force perfons from thence, and put them to death elfewhere> 


ARG’UIVTENT XVL 

Before the Indians go to War, they have many preparatory cercmoniesH 

purification ^ndfafiing, like what is recorded of the Ifraelites. 

In the firft commencement of a war, a party of the irgured tribe turns^' 
out firft, to revenge the innocent crying blood of their own bone and flefh,, 
as they term it. When the leader begins to beat up for volunteers, he ■ 
goes three times round his dark winter-houfe, contrary to the courfe of the 
fun, founding the. war-whoop, Tinging the war-fong, and beating the drum.’ 

♦White is their fixt emblem of peace, friendihip, happinefs, profperity, purity, holi- 
nefs,&c.. as with the Ifraelites,. 
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Then he fpeaks to the liftening crowd with very rapid language, fliort 
paufeSjandan awful commanding voice, tells them of the continued friendly 
offices they have done the enemy, but which have been ungratefully re¬ 
turned with the blood of his kinfmen^ therefore as the white paths have 
changed their beloved colour, his heart burns within him with eagernefs to 
.tinefture them all along, and even to make them flow over with the hateful 
blood of the bafe contemptible enemy. Then he flirongly perfuades his 
kindred warriors and others, who are not afraid of the enemies bullets ^nd 
arrows, to come and join him with manly cheerful hearts : he aflures them, 
he is fully convinced, as they are all bound by the love-knot, fo they arc 
ready to hazard their lives to revenge the blood of their kindred and coun¬ 
try-men *, that the love of order, and the neceffity of complying with the 
old religious cuftoms of their country, had hitherto checked their daring 
generous hearts, but now, thofe hindrances are removed: ^ he proceeds 
to whoop again for the warriors to come and join him, and fan(9:ify 
themfelves for fuccefs againfl: the common enemy, according to their 
^ancient religious Jaw. 

Ty his eloquence, but chiefly by their own gi'eedy thirfl: of revenge, 
and intenfe love of martial glory, on which they conceive their liberty 
and happinefs depend, and which they conftantly inftil into the minds 
•of their youth — a aumber foon join Jiini in his winter-houfe, where 
tthey live feparate from all others, and purify themfelves for the fpace 
of three days and nights, .excluflve of the firfl: broken day. In each of 
thofe days they obferve a itrid fafl: till fun-fet, watching the young men 
very narrowly who have not been initiated in war-titles, left iinufual hun¬ 
ger Ihould tempt them to violate it, to the fuppofed danger of all their 
lives in war, by deftroying the power of their purifying behoved phyfic, 
which .they drinlc plentifully during that time. This purifying phyfic, 
is warm water highly imbittered with button-rattle-fnake-root, which as 
hath been before oblerved, they apply only to religious purpofes. Some¬ 
times after bathing they drink a decodion made of the faid root—and in 
like manner the leader applies afperfions, or fprinklings, both at home and 
when out at war. They .are fuch ftrid obfervers of the law of purification, 
and think it fo eflTential in obtaining health and fuccefs in war, as not to 
allow the beft beloved trader that ever lived among them, even to enter 
:the beloved ground, appropriated to the religious duty of being fandi- 
7 fled 
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fled for war; much lefs to afTociate with the camp in the woods, though 
he went (as I have known it to happen) on the fame war defign;—they 
oblige him to walk and encamp feparate by himfelf, as an impure danger¬ 
ous animal, till the leader hath purified him, according to their ufual time 
and method, with the confecrated things of the ark. With the Hebrews, 
the ark of BerUh^ the purifier,” was a fmall wooden cheft, of three feet 
nine inches in length, two feet three inches broad, and two feet three inches 
in height. It contained the golden pot that had manna in it, Aaron’s rod, 
and the tables of the law. The Indian Ark is*of a very fimple conitruc- 
tion, and it is only the intention and application of it, that makes it wor¬ 
thy of notice; for it is made with pieces of wood fccurely fattened to-* 
gether in the form of a fquare. The middle of three of the fides extend 
a little our, but one fide is fiat, for the conveniency of the perfon’s back 
who carries it. Their ark has a cover, and the whole is made impenetrably 
clofe with hiccory-fplinters ; it is about half the dimenfions of the divine 
Jewifii ark, and may very properly be called the red Hebrew ark of the 
purifier, imitated. The leader, and a beloved waiter, carry it by turns. It 
contains feveral confecrated ^vefifels, made by beloved fuperannuated wo¬ 
men, and of fuch various antiquated forms, as would have puzzled Adam 
to have given fignificant names to each. The leader and his attendant, 
are purified longer than the reft of the company, that the firlt may be fit 
to a6l in the religious office of a pri^eft of war, and the other to carry the 
awful facred ark. All the while they are at war, the or “ beloved 

waiter,” feeds each of the warriors by an exaA ftated rule, giving them 
even the water they drink, out of his own hands, left by intemperance they 
ffiould fpoil the fuppofed communicative power of their holy things, and 
occafion fatal difafters to the war camp. 

The ark, mercy-fear, and cherubim, were the- very eflence of the levi- 
tical law, and often called “ the teftimonies of Tchewah.'"* The ark of 
the temple was termed his throne, and David calls it his foot-ftool. In 
fpeaking of the Indian places of refuge for the unfortunate, I obferved, 
that if a captive taken by the reputed power of the beloved things of 
the ark, Ihould be able to make his efcape into one of thefe towns,—or 
even into the winter-houfe of the Archi-magus, he is delivered from the 
fiery torture, otherwife inevitable. This when joined to the reft of the 
faint images of the Mofaic cuftoms they ttill retain, feems to point at 
the mercy-feat in the fan( 51 :uary. It is alfo highly worthy of notice, that they 
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iiever place the ark on the ground, nor fit on the bare earth while they^ 
are carrying it agairift the erlemy. On hilly ground where (tones are- 
plenty, they place icon them: but in leveV land upon Ihort logs, always 
reding themfelvcs on the like materials. Formerly, when this tradl was the 
Indian Flanders of America, as the French- and all their red Canadian con¬ 
federates were bitter enemies to the inhabitants, we often faw the woods full 
of fuch religious war-reliques. The former is a ftrong imitation- of tHe- 
pededal, on which the Jewiilr ark was placed, a (lone rifing three fingers 
breadth above the floor. And when w^e confider—in what a furprifing-: 
manner the Indians copy after the ceremonial law of the Hebrews, and. 
their ftridl purity in their war camps; that Opae^ “ the leader,” obliges 
all during the firfl: campaign they make with the beloved'ark, to (land, every 
day they lie by, from fun-rife to fun-fet—and after a= fatiguing day’s march, 
and fcanty allowance, to drink warm water imbittered with rattle-fnake-root. 
very plentifully,, in order to be puriBed—that they have alfo as ftrong a- 
faith of the power and holinefs of their ark„ as ever the Ifraelites retained; 
of their’s, aferibing the fuperior fuccefs Of the party, to their ftrider 
adherence tO’ the law than the other -, and after they return, home, hang: 
k on the leader’s red-painted war pole—we have ftrong reafon to conclude: 
their origin is Hebrew. From the Jewifti ark of the tabernacle and the tem¬ 
ple, the ancient heathens derived their arks, their ciftte or religious chefts,. 
their Teraphim or Dii Lares, and their tabernacles and temples. But their 
modes and 6 bjc< 5 ts of worfliip, differed, very widely from thofe of the Ame¬ 
ricans.. 

The Indian.ark is deemed fo facred and dangerous to-be touched, either- 
by their own faruftifled warriors, or the fpoiling enemy, that they durft nor 
touch it upon: any account*. It is not to be meddled with by any, except 
the war chieftain and his waiter,, under the penalty of incurring great evil. 

Nor 

* A gentleman who was at the Ohio,, in the year 1756, aflured me he faw a flranger there* 
very importunate to view the infide of the Cheerake ark, which was covered with a dreft deer- 
ikin, and placed on a couple of fliort blocks. An Indian:centinel watched it, armed with a- 
hiccory bow, and brafs-pointed baibed arrows, and he was faithful to his-truft j for finding 
the flranger obtruding to pollute the fuppofed facred vehicle, he drew an arrow to the head,, 
and would have fhot him* through the body, had he not fuddenly withdrawn ; the interpreter, 
when afked by the gentleman what it contained, told him there was nothing in it but a bun¬ 
dle of conjifring traps. This firews what conjurers our common interpreters are, and how- 
much the learned world have really profited, by their informations. The Indians have an oldv 

tradition,. 
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l^or Avould the moft inveterate enemy touch it in the woods for the very 
Tame reafon; which is agreeable to the religious opinion and cuftoms of the 
Hebrews, refpediing the facrednefs of their ark, witnefs what bcfel Uzzah, 
for touching it, though with a religious view, and the Philillines for carry¬ 
ing it away, fo that they foon thought proper to return it, with prefents. 

The leader virtually afls the part of a priefi: of war, pro tempore^ in imir 
tation of the Ifraelites fighpng under the divine military banner. If they 
obtain the vidory, and get fome of the enemies fcalps, they fanflify themfelveg 
when they make their triumphal entrarKe, in the manner they obferved 
before they fet off to war^ but, if their expedition proves unfortunate, 
they only mourn over their Jofs, aferibing it to the vicious condudl of 
ibme of the followers of the beloved ark. What blulhes Ihould this fa- 
vage virtue raife in the faces of nominal chriftians, who ridicule the un¬ 
erring divirre wifdom, for the effefls of their own imprudent or vicious 
condufV. May they learn from the rude uncivilized Americans, that vice 
necefiarily brings evil—and virtue, happinefs. 

The Indians will not cohabit with women while they arc out at war; 
they religioufly abftain from every kind of intercourfe even with their 
own wives, for the fpace of three days and nights before they go to war, 
and fo after they return home, becaufe they are to fandify themfelves. 
This religious war cuftom, cfpecially in fo favage a generation, feems 
to be derived from the Hebrews, who thus lanflified themfelves, to gain 
the divine proteflion, and viflory over their common enemies : as in 
the precept of Moles to the war camp when he afeended Mount Sinai ; and 
in Jofliua’s prohibition to the Ifraelites*; and in the cafe of Uriah. O^he 
warriors confider themfelves as devoted to God apart from the reft of the 

•tradition, that when they left their own native land, they brought with them a fandijied 
rod. by order of an oracle, which they fixed every night in the ground; and were to remove 
’from place to place on the continent towards the fun-rifing^ till it budded in one night’s time ; 
that they obeyed the facred mandate, and the miracle took place after they arrived to this 
fjde of the Miffifippi, on the prefent land they pofiefs. This, they fay, was the foie 
tcaufe of their fettling here—of fighting fo firmly for their reputed holy land and holy things 
—and that they may be burled with their beloved fore-fathers. I have feen other Indians who 
pretend to the like miraculous dlreflion, and I think it plainly to refer to Aaron’s rod, which 
Avas a branch of an almond-tree, and that budded and blolTomed in one night. 

* Jofliua commanded the Ifraelites the night before they marched, tofanftify themfelves by 
wattling their clothes, avoiding all impurities, and abllajning from mairiracnial intercourfe. 
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people, while they are at war accompanying the facred ark with the fup* 
pofed holy things it contains^ 

The French Indians are faid not to have deflowered any of our young women 
they captivated, while at war with us •, and unlefs the black tribe, the French 
Canadian priefts, corrupted their traditions, they would think fuch aflions de¬ 
filing, and what muft bring fatal confequences on their own heads. We have- 
an attefted narrative of an Englifh prifoner, who made his efcape from the 
Shawanoh Indians, which was printed at Philadelphia, anno 1757, by which 
we were allured, that even that blood-thirfty villain, Capt, Jacob, did not 
attempt the virtue of his female captives, left (as he told one of them) it 
Ihould offend the Indian’s God ♦, though at the fame time his pleafures 
heightened in proportion to the fhrieks and groans of our people of dif¬ 
ferent ages and both fexes, while they were under his tortures^ 

Although the Choktah are libidinous, and lofe their cuftoms apace, 
yet I have known them to take feveral female prifoners without offering the 
leaft violence to their virtue, till the time of purgation was expired •,—then 
fome^of them forced their captives, notwithftanding their preffing entreaties 
and tears. As the aforefaid Shawanoh renegado profeffed hi.mfeif fo obfer- 
vant of this law of purity, fo the other northern nations of Indians, who are 
free from adulteration by their far-diftance from foreigners, do not negledt 
fo great a duty : and it is highly probable, notwithftanding the filence of 
our writers, that as purity was ftridly obferved by the Hebrews in the tem^ 
pic, field and wildernefs, the religious rites and cuftoms of the northern 
Indians, differ no farther from thofe of the nations near our fonthern fettlc- 
ments than reafon will admit, allowing for their diftant fituation from Peru 
and Mexico, whence they feem to have travelled.. 

When they return home viflorious over the enemy, they ling the tri¬ 
umphal fong to Yo-He-Wah, aferibing the victory to him, according to 
a religious cuftom of the Ifraelites, who were commanded always to 
attribute their fuccefs in war to Jehovah, and not to their fwords and 
arrows* 

In the year 1765, when the Chikkafah returned with two French fcalps, 
from the Illinois, (while the Britilh troops were on the Miffifippi, about 
170 leagues below the Illinois) as my trading houfe was near the Chikkafab 
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leader, I had a good opportunity of obferving his conducH:, as far as it was. 
expofed to public view. 

Within a day’s march of home, he fent a runner a-head with the glad 
tidings—and to order his dark winter honfe to be fwept out very clean, for 
fear of pollution. By ancient cuftom, when the out-ftanding party fet off 
for war, the women are fo afraid of the power of their holy things, and of pro- 
phaning them, that they fweep the houfe and earth quite clean, place the 
fweepings in a heap behind the door, leaving it there undifturbed, till Opdey 
who carries the ark, orders them by a faithful melTenger to remove it. He 
likewife orders them to carry out every utenfil which the women had ufed dur¬ 
ing his abfence, for fear of incurring evil by pollution. The party appeared 
next day painted red and black, their heads covered all over with fwan-down, 
and a tuft of long white feathers fixt to the crown of their heads. Thus 
they approached, carrying each of the fcalps on a branch of the ever-greea 
pine *, finging the awful death fong, with a folcmn ftriking air, and fome- 
times Yo He Wah; now and then founding the fhrill death IVhoo Whoop 
JVhoop. When they arrived, the leader went a-head of his company, 
round his winter hot houfe, contrary to the courfe of the fun, finging the 
monofyllable YO, for about the fpace of five feconds on a tenor key j again. 
He He fliort, on a bafs key ; then Wah Wah, gutturally on the treble, 
very fhrill, but not fo fiiort as the bafs note. In this manner they repeated 
thofe facred notes, YO, He He, Wah Wah, three times, while they were 
finifiiing the circle, a ftrong emblem of the eternity of Him, “ who is, was, 
and is to come,” to whom they fung their triumphal fong, afcrlbing the 
vidory over their enemies to his ftrong arm, inftead of their own,, accord¬ 
ing to the ufage of the Ifraelites by divine appointment. The duplicationr 
of the middle and laft fyllables of the four-lettered eflential name of the 
deity, and the change of the key from their eftablifhed method of invoking 
YO He Wah, when they are drinking their bitter drink, (the Cujfeena) in their 
temples, where they always fpend a long breath oa each of the two firft 

* As the Indians carry their enemies fcalps on fmall branches of ever-green pine, and* 
wave the martial trophies on a pine^branch before YO He Wah; 1 cannot help thinking 
that the pine was the emblematical tree fo often mentioned in divine writ, by the plural 
name, Shittim ; efpecially as the mountain Cedar, comparatively fpeaking, is low and does, 
not feem to' anfwer the defeription of the infpired writers; befides that '1QD Chepher 
is, figuratively applied to the mercy-feat, fignifying, literally, a fereen, or cover againft llorms 
which was pitched over with the gum of the pine-tree.. 
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fyllables of that awful divine fong, feenas defigned to prevent a propha- 
iiation. 

The leader’s ‘‘ or waiter,^’ placed a trouple of ne w blocks of -wood 

near the war pole, oppofite to the door of the circular hot-houfe, in the 
middle of which the fire-place flood ; and on thefe blocks he refted the fup- 
pofed facred ark, fo that it and the holy fire faced each other. The party 
were filent a confiderabletime. At length, theohieftain bade them fit down, 
and then enquired whether his houfe was prepared for the folemn oc- 
cafion, according to his order the day before : being anfwered in the affir¬ 
mative, they foon rofe up, founded the death whoop, and walked round 
^the war pole ; during which they invoked and fung three times, YO, He 
He, Wah Wah, in the manner already deferibed. Then they went with 
i!heir holy things in regular order into the hot-houfe, where they continued, 
v'C^clufive of the firft broken day, three days and nights apart from the 
reft of the people, purifying themfelves with warm lotions, and afperfions 
of the emblematical button-fnake-root, without any other fubfiftence be- 
,'tween the rifing and the fetdng of the fun. 

During the other part of the time, the female relations of each of the 
company, after having bathed, anointed, and dreft themfelves in their 
fineft, ftood in two rows, one on each fide of the door, facing each 
other, from the evening till the morning, finging Ha Ha, Ha He, with a 
foft fhrill voice and a folemn moving air for more than a minute, and then 
paufed about ten minutes, before they renewed their triumphal fong. 
While they fung, they gave their legs a fmall motion, by the ftrong 
"working of their mufcles, without feeming to bend their joints. When 
they had no occafion to retire, they have ftood ered: in the fame place, a 
Jong frofty night; and except when finging, o-bferved a moft profound 
filence the whole time. During that period, they have no intercourfe with 
their hulbands; and they avoid feveral other fuppofed pollutions, as not 
to eat or touch fait, and the like. 

The leader, once in two or three hours came out at the head of his com¬ 
pany, and raifing the death whoop, made one circle round the red painted 
war pole, holding up in their right hands the fmall boughs of pine with 
the fcalps fixt to them, finging as above, waving them to and fro, and then 
(returned again. iThis religious orcler they ftridly obferved the whole time 

they 
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tfiey were purifying themfclves, and finging the fong of fafety, and vi^loryi- 
to the goodnefs and power of the divine effence. When the time of their 
purification and thankfgiving expired, the men and women went and bathed) 
themfclves feparately, returned in the fame manner, and anointed again, 
according to their ufual cuftom. 

They joined foon after in a folemn procefiion, to fix the fcalps on the 
tops of the houfes of their relations who had been killed without re¬ 
venge of blood. The war chieftain went firft—his religious attendant fol¬ 
lowed him; the warriors next, according to their rifing merit \ and the 
fongdrefles brought up the rear; In this order they went round the leader’s 
winter-houfe from the eafl: to the north, the men ftriking up the death; 
whoop, and finging the death fong •, and then YO, He He, Wah Wah, as 
deferibed ; the women alfo warbling Ha Ha, Ha He, fo that one might 
have faid according to the facred text, great was the company of the wo¬ 
men who fung the fong of triumph.” * Then they fixed on the top of the 
houfe, a twig of the pine they had brought with them, with a (mall piece, 
of one of the fcalps faflened to it: and this order they obferved from 
houfe to houfe, till in their opinion they had appeafed the ghofis of their 
dead. They went and bathed again-, and thus ended their purifica¬ 
tion, and triumphal folemnity—only the leader and his religious waiter 
kept apart three days, longer, purifying themfclves. I afterward afked. 
the reafon of this—they replied they were Ijhtohooll'o. This feems to be- 
fo plain a copy of the old Jewifii cuftoms, I am fatisfied the reader wiih 
cafily difeern the analogy, without any farther obfervations. 

I cannot hov/ever conclude this argument, without a few remarks concern¬ 
ing the Indian methods of maBng peace^ and of renewing their old fricndlhip.r 
They firft fmoke out of the friend-pipe, and cat together \ then they drink of' 
the Cujfeena, ufing fuch invocations as have been mentioned, and proceed 
to wave their large fans of eagles-tails,—concluding, wich a dance. The- 
perfons vifited, appoint half a dozen of their moft aflive and expert young, 
warriors to perform this religious duty, who have had their own temples 
adorned with the fwan-feather-cap. They paint their bodies with white- 
clay, and cover their heads with fwan-down •, then approaching the chief 

* Lad year I heard the Choktah women. In tbofe towns which lie next to New Or¬ 
leans, ling a regular anthem and dirge, in the dulk_^ of the evening, while their kinfmen 
were gone to war againft the Mulkobge.. 
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reprefentative of the ftrangers, who by way of honour, and ftrong aflurancc 
of friendfhip, is featcd on the central white or holy feat, “ the beloved cab- 
bin” (which is about nine feet long and feven feet broad), they wave the 
eagles tails backward and forward over his head Immediately they be¬ 
gin the folemn fong with an awful air; and prefently they dance in a 
bowing pofture; then they raife themfelves fo eredl, that" their faces 
look partly upwards, waving the eagles tails with their right hand to¬ 
ward heaven, fonietimes with a flow, at others with a quick motion; at 
the fame time they touch their breafl with their fmall callabafli and peb¬ 
bles fattened to a flick of about a foot long, which they hold in their 
left hand, keeping time with the motion of the eagles tails: during 
the dance,^ they repeat the ufual divine notes, YO, &c. and wave the 
'eagles tails now and then over the ftranger*s head, not moving above 
two yards backward or forward before him. They are fo furprifingly ex¬ 
pert in their fuppofed religious office, and obferve time fo exaclly, with 
their particular geftures and notes, that there is not the Jeaft difcernible 
difeord. If the Hebrews danced this way, (as there is ftrong prefumptive 
proof) they had very fweating work, for every joint, artery, and nerve, 
4S ftretched to the higheft pitch of exertion ; and this may account for 
Saul’s daughter Michal, chiding David for falling in with the -common 
dancers. 

The Indians cannot fbew greater honour to the greateft potentate on 
earth, than to place him in the white feat—invoke YO He Wah, while 

• When they are difaJfefled, or intend to declare war, they will not allow any of the party 
■againft whom they have hoftile views, to approach the white feat; as their holy men, and 
holy places, are confidered firmly bound to keep good faith, and give fure refuge. Indeed 
in the year 1750, after having narrowly efcaped with my life from the Cheerake lower towns, 
.1 met two worthy gentlemen at the fettlement of Ninety-fix, who were going to them. I ear- 
neftly diffiiaded them againft purfuing their journey, but without efFed : when they arrived 
at the middle Cheerake towns, the old beloved men and war chieftains invited them and 
■twenty of the traders to go in the evening to their town-houfe, to fit on their white beloved 
feat, partake of their feaft, and fmoke together with kindly hearts, according to their old 
friendly cuftbm. The gentlemen happily rejefled the invitation, and boldly told them they 
were apprifed of their treacherous Intentions: they braved a little, to furprife and intimidate 
the Indians, and then mounted, direfted their courfe toward the place where a tieacherous 
ambufeade had been laid for them—but they foon filently took another courfe, and palling 
through an unfufpeded dilHcult marlh, and almoft pathlefs woods, by the dawn of the morning 
they reached the Georgia fide of Savannah river, which was about £0 miles, where a body of 
the Muficohge chanced to be preparing for war againft the treacherous Cheerake. Thefe pro- 
teaed them from their purfuers, and the gentlemen arrived fafe at Augufta, the upper bar- 
lier and Indi.in mart of Georgia. 
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he is drinking the Cufleena, and dance before him with the eagles tails. 
When two chieftains are renewing, or perpetuating friendfhip with each 
other, they are treated with the fame ceremonies. And in their circular 
friendly da&ces, when they honour their guefts, and pledge themfelvcs t^ 
keep good faith with them, they fometimcs fing their divine notes with 
a very awful air, pointing their right hand towards the flcy. Some years 
ago, I faw the Kooafahte Indians (two hundred miles up Mobille river) 
perform this rite with much folemnity; as if invoking the deity by their 
notes and geftures, to enable them to fliew good-will to their fellow- 
creatures, and to bear witnefs of their faithful vows and condud. This 
cuftom is plainly not derived from the old Scythians, or any other part of 
the heathen world. Their forms and ufages when they made peace, or 
pledged faith, and contraded friendfhip with each other, were widely dif¬ 
ferent : but to thofe of the Jews it hath the neared: refemblance. 


ARGUMENT XVII. 


The Indian origin and defcent may alfo be in fome meafurc difcernc'd 
by their talle for, and kind of Ornaments. 

The Ifraelites were fond of wearing beads and other ornaments, even as 
early as the patriarchal age, and the tafte increafed to fuch a degree that it 
became criminal, and was fharply reprehended by the prophets, particularly 
Ifaiah. The Ifraelitifli women wore rich garters about their legs, and 
againft the rules of modefty, they fhortened their under garments, in or¬ 
der to Ihew how their legs and feet were decorated-, Ifaiah, chap. iii. iS. 
“ The Lord will take away the bravery of their tinkling ornaments 
about their feet,” which loaded them fo heavy that they could fcarcely walk ; 
and ver. 19, 20, 21. *‘‘ The chains and the bracelets — The ornaments of 
the legs—and the ear-rings—The rings and nofe jewels.” In refemblancc 
to thefe cuftoms, the Indian females continually wear a beaded firing round 
their legs, made of buffalo*hair, which is a fpecies of coarfe wool 5 and 
they reckon it a great ornament, as well as a prefervatlve againft mif- 
.carriages, hard labour, and other evils. They wear alfo a heap of land 
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tortoife-lhells with pebbles or beads in them, fattened to pieces of deer-fklns,, 
which they tie to the outfide of their legs, when they mix with the men ii> 
their religions dances. 

The Indian nations are agreed in the cuttom of thus adorning them- 
felves with beads of various fizes and colours ^ fometimes wrought in garters,, 
fafhes, necklaces, and in ftrings round their wrifts; and fo from the crown 
of their heads fometimes to the cartilage of the nofe. And they doat 
on them fo much, as to make them their current money in all payments 
to this day» 

Before wc fupplied them with our European beads, they had great quan¬ 
tities of wampum; (the Buccinum of the ancients) made out of conch- 
ihcll, by rubbing them on hard ftones, and fo they form them according to> 
their, liking. With thefe they bought and fold at a ttated current rate„ 
without the leatt variation for circumttances cither of time or place *, and 
now they will hear nothing patiently of lofs or gain, or allow us to heighten 
the price of our goods, be our reasons ever fo ttrong, or though the exigent 
cies and changes of time may require it. Formerly, four deer-lkins was the 
price of a large conch-ttiell bead, about the length and thicknefs of a 
man’s fore-finger ; which they fixed to the crown of their head, as an high 
ornament—fo greatly they valued them. Their beads bear a very near re- 
femblance to ivory, which was highly efteemed by the Hebrews. 

Tbe New-Enghnd writers affure us, that the Naraganfat Indians paid to 
the colony of Maffachufetts, two hundred fathoms of wampum, only in 
part of a debt *, and at another payment one-hundred fathoms: which, 
fhews the Indian cuttom of wearing beads has prevailed far north on this- 
continent, and before the firft fettling of our colonies.. 

According to the oriental cuttom, they wear ear-rings and finger-rings* 
in abundance. Tradition fays, they followed the like cuttom before they 
became acquainted with the Englifh. 

The men and women in old times ufed fuch coarfb diamonds, as their 
own hilly country produced, when each had a bit of ftone fattened with a 
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deer’s fincw to the tying of their hair, their noTe, ears, and inatcafeenes 
but from the time we fupplied them with our European ornaments, they have 
ofed brafs and filver ear-rings, and finger-rings ; the young warriors now 
frequently faften bell-buttons, or pieces of tinkling brafs to their maccafeenes, 
and to the outfide of their boots, infiead of the old turky-cock-fpurs 
which they formerly ufed. Both fexes efteem the above things, as very 
great ornaments of drefs, and commonly load the parts with each fort, in 
proportion to their ability of purchafing them : it is a common trading rule 
with us, to judge of the value of an Indian’s effeds, by the weight of his fin¬ 
gers, wrifts, ears, crown of his head, boots, and maccafeenes—by the 
quantity of red paint daubed on his face, and by the fiiirt about the collar, 
Ihoulders, and back, fhould he have one. 

Although the fame things are commonly alike ufed or difufed, by males 
and females; yet they diftinguilh their fexes in as exa( 5 l a manner as 
any civilized nation. The women bore fmall holes in the lobe of their ears 
for their rings, but the young heroes cut a hole round almofi: the extre¬ 
mity of both their ears, which till healed, they ftretch out with a large tuft of 
buffalo’s wool mixt with bear’s oil: then they twift as much fmall wire round 
as will keep them extended in that hideous form. This cuftom however 
is wearing off apace. They formerly wore nofe-ringSy or jewels, both in the 
northern and fouthern regions of America, according to a fimilar cuftom of 
the Jews and eafterns ; and in fome places they ftill obferve it. At prefent, 
they hang a piece of battered filver or pewter, or a large bead to the 
noftril, like the European method of treating fwine, to prevent them frorh 
rooting the earth •, this, as well as the' reft of their cuftoms, is a true pic¬ 
ture and good copy of their fuppofed early progenitors. 

I have been among the Indians at a drinking match, when feveral of 
their beaus have been humbled as low as death, for the great lofs of 
their big ears. Being fo widely extended, it is as eiafy for a perfon to 
take hold of, and pull them off, as to remove a couple of fmall hoops 
were they hung within readi *, but if the ear after the pull, ftick to their 
head by one end, when they get fobeV, they pare and few it together 
with a needle and deer’s fin‘ews, after fweating him in a ftove. Thus the 
difconfolate warrior recovers his former cheerfulnefs, and hath a lading cau¬ 
tion of not putting his ears a fecond time -in danger with bad company : 
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however, it is not deemed a fcandal to lofe their ears by any accident, bc-^ 
caulc they became flender and brittle, by their virtuous compliance witk 
that favourite cuftom of their anceftors. 


A R G U M E N T XVIIR 


The Indian manner of Curing their Sick, is very fimllar to that of 
the Jews. They always invoke YO He Wah, a confiderable fpace of time 
before they apply any medicines, let the cafe require ever fo fpeedy an ap¬ 
plication. The more defperately ill their patients are, the more earneftly 
they invoke the deity on the fad occafion. Like the Hebrews, they 
firmly believe that difeafes and wounds are occafioned by the holy fire, or 
divine anger, in proportion to fome violation of the old beloved fpeech. 
The Jews had but fmall Ikill in phyfic.—They called a phyfician “ a binder 
of wounds,’* for he chiefly poured oil into the wounds and bound them 
up. They were no great friends to this kind of learning and fcience j 
and their Talmud has this proverb, “ the beft phyficians go to hell.** 
King Afa was reproved for having applied to phyficians, for his difeafe in 
his feet. The little ufe they made of the art of medicine, efpecially for 
internal maladies *, and their perfuafion that diftempers were either the im¬ 
mediate effeds of God’s anger, or caufed by evil fpirits, led them to apply 
themfelves to the prophets, or or to diviners, magicians and enchanters. 
Hezekiah’s boil was cured by Ifaiah—Benhadad king of Syria, and Naaman 
the Syrian applied to the prophet Elilha, and Ahaziah king of Ifrael fent to 
confult Baal-zebub. The Indians deem the curing their fick or wounded a 
very religious duty and it is chiefly performed by their fuppofed prophets, 
and magi, becaufe they believe they are infpired with a great portion of the 
divine fire. On thefe occafions they fing YQ YO, on a low bals key for 
two or three minutes very rapidly j in like manner. He He, and Wa Wa. 
Then they tranfpofe and accent thofe facred notes with great vehemence, 
and fupplicating fervor, rattling all the while a calabafh with fmall pebble- 
ftones, in imitation of the old Jewifli rattles, to make a greater found, and 
7 as 
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as it were move the deity to co-operate with their iimple means and 
finifli the cure 

When the Indian phyficians vifit their fuppofed irreligious patients^ 
they approach them in a bending pofture, with their rattling calabalh, 
preferring that fort to the North-American gourds : and in that bent 
pofture of body, they run two or three times round the fick perfon, 
contrary to the courfe of the fun, invoking God as already expreft. 
Then they invoke the raven, and mimic his croaking voice: Now this^ 
bird was an ill omen to the ancient heathens, as we may fee by the 
prophet Ifaiah ; fo that common wifdom, or felf-love, would not have 
diredled them to fuch a choice, if their traditions had reprefented it as a. 
bad fymbol. But they chofe it as an emblem of recovery, probably from 
its indefatigablenefs in flying to and fro when fcnt out of the ark,, till he 

* FormerTy, an old Nachee warrior who was blind of one eye, and very dim-ffghted la 
the other, having heard of the furpriling Ikill of the European oculids, fancied I could cure 
him. He frequently importuned me to perform that friendly oiHce, which I as oftea 
declined. But he imagining all my excufes were the efFeft of modefty and caution, was the 
more importunate, and would take no denial. I was- at lall obliged to commence Indian- 
oculid. I had juft drank a glafs of rum when he came to undergo the operation at the time 
appointed ; he obferving my glafs, faid, it was beft to defer it till the next day.—I told him,. 
1 drank fo on purpofc, for as the white peopIe*s phyfic and beloved fongs were quite 
different from what the red people applied and fung,. it was ufual with our beft phyficians 
to drink a little, to heighten their, fpirits, and enable them to fing with a ftrong voice, and 
likewife to- give their patients a little, to make their hearts weigh even within them; he, 
confented, and lay down as if he was dead, according to their ufual cuftora. After a. good 
many wild ceremonies, I fung up SbeeUna Guiray “ will you drink winef” Then I drank, 
to my patient, which on my raifing him up, he accepted ; Igavehimfeveral drinks of grogg,. 
both to divert myfelf, and purify the obtruding fuppofed finner. At Jaft, I applied my ma¬ 
teria medica, blowing a quill full of fine burnt allum and roman, vitriol into his eye. Juft as 
I was ready to-repeat it, he bounded up out of his feemingly dead ftate, jumped about, and 
faid, my fongs and phyfic were not good. When I could be heard, I told him the Englifh 
beloved fongs and phyfic were much ftronger than thofe of the red people, and that when, 
they did not immediately produce fuch an effedl as he found, it was a Cure fign they wera 
good for nothing, but as they were taking place, he would foon be welK He acquiefced 
becaufe of the foporific dofe I gave him. But ever after, he reckoned ha had a very narrow, 
chance of having his eye burnt out by Leak IJhtohoolhy for drinking Ooka Hoorngy “ the- 
bitter waters,” and prefuming to get cured by an impure accurfed nothing, who lied, drank,, 
ate hog’s flefii, and fung Tarooa Ook^roo^stoy, “ the devil’s tune,” or the fong of the evil 
ones». 
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fo'uftd dty ground tb reft on *. They ^Ifo y^lade t bafon df cold water with ; 
Tome pebbles in it on the ground, near the patient, then they invoke the 
iifh, becaufe of its cold element, to cool the heat of the fever. Again, 
they invoke the eagle, (Oooie) they folicit him as he foafs in the heavens, 
to bring down reffelliing-things for their fick^ ind fibt to delay them, as 
he can dart down upon the wing, qOick as a fiafh of lightning. They are 
fo tedious on this fubje(ft, that it would be a talk to repeat it: however, 
it may be needful to obferve, that they chufe the eagle becaufe of its fup- 
pofed comrnunicative virtues ; and that it is according to its Indian name, 
a cherubimical emblem, and the king of birds, of prodigious ftrength, 
fwiftnefs of wing, majeftic ftature, and loving its young ones fo tenderly, 

as to carry them on its back, and tfeafch them to fly, 

♦ 

Jofephus tells us, that Solomon had a divine power conferred upon him, 
of driving evil fpirits out of poflefled perfons — that he invented feveral 
incantations by which difeafes were curedand left behind him fuch a 
fure method of exorcifing, as the dsemons never returned again : and he 
aflfures us, the Jews followed the like cuftom as late as his own time *, 
and that he faw fuch a cure performed by one Eleazar. They likewife ima¬ 
gined, that the liver of a fifli would keep away evil fpirits, as one of the 
apocryphal writers acquaints us f. 

In 

♦ The ancients drew bad prefages from the fituation, and croaking of ravens and crows. 
They looked on that place as unhappy, where either of them had croaked jn the morning. 
Hefiod forbids to leave a houfe unfinifhed, left a crow fliould chance to come and croak when 
iitting on it. And moft of the illiterate peafants in Europe are tin< 5 lured with the like fuper* 
ftition, pretending to draw ill omens from its voice. 

f They imagined incenfe alfo to be a fure means to banifli the devil; though afafcetida> 
or the devil’s dung, mi^ht have been much better. On Cant. iv. 6. “ I will get me 
to the hill of inceafe,” the Chaldee paraphraft fays, that, while the houfe of Ifrael kept 
the art of their holy fore-fathers, both the morning and mid-day evil fpirits fled away, 
becaufe the divine glory dwelt in the fanftuary, which was built on Mount Moriah; 
and that dl the devils fled when they fmelled the effluvia of the fine incenfe that was 
there. They likewife believed that herbs and roots had a power to expel daemons. And 
Jofephus tells us, that the root Baraj immediately drives out the devil. I fuppofe it had 
fuch a phyfical power againft fevers and agues, as the jefuit’s bark. 

The church of Rome, in order to have powerful holy things, as well as the Jews, applies 
Jalt, fpittle, holy-water, and confecrated oil, to expel the devils from the credulous of their 
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In the Summer-feafon of the year 1746, I chanced to fee the Indians 
playing at a houfe of the former Miffifippi-Nachee, on one of their old 
facred mufical inftruments. It pretty much refembled the ^^egroe-Banger 
in (hape, but far exceeded it in dimenfions; for it was about five feet long, 
and a foot wide on the head-part of the board, with , eight firings made 
out of the finews of a large buffalo. But they were fo unfkilful in ading 
the part of the Lyrick, that the Loache^ or prophet who held the inflru- 
ment between his feet, and along fide of his chin, took one end of the 
bow, whilfl a lufly fellow held the other ; by fweating labour they feraped 
out fuch harfh jarring founds, as might have been reafonably expeded by 
a foft ear, to have been fufiicient to drive out the devil if he lay any 
where hid in the houfe. When I afterward afked him the name, and the 
reafon of fuch a flrange method of diverfion, he told me the dance was 
called Keetla IJhto Hoolhy “ a. dance to, or before, the great holy one ' 
that it kept off evil fpirits, witches, and wizards, from the red people ; * 
and enabled them to ordain elderly men to officiate in holy things, as the 
exigency of the times required.^^ 

He who danced to it, kept his place and pofture, in a very exad man¬ 
ner, without the leaft perceivable variation: yet by the prodigious working 
of his mufcles and nerves, he in about half an hour, foamed in a very 
extraordinary manner, and difeontinued it proportionally, till he recovered 
himfelf. This furprifing cuflom I have mentioned here, becaufe it was 
ufual among the Hebrews, for their prophets to become furious, and as it 
were befide themfelves,. when they were about- to prophefy. Thus with 
regard to Saul, it feems that he became furious, and tortured his body by 
violent geftures : and when Eliffia fent one of the children of the pro¬ 
phets to anoint Jehu, one faid to him,, wherefore conieth this mad fel¬ 
low i* The Chaldee paraphraft, on i Sam. xviii. 10. concerning Saul’s 
prophefying,. paraphrafes it, ctepic furire, “ he began to grow mad, &c.” 

When the Eaft-Indian Fakirs are giving out their pretended prophe¬ 
cies, they chufe drums and trumpets, that by fuch confufed ftriking founds, 

own perfuafion; and the pll alone is ufed as a viaticum, on account of its lubricous qualiry,- 
to make them flippery, and thereby prevent the 4evU from laying hold,, and pulling them 
down when they afeend upward. They reckon that obfervance a moft religioUs duty, and 
an infallible prefervative againft the legions of evil fpirits who watch in the scriabregions*; 
and alfo neceflary to gain celellial admiffion for believers.- 
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their fenfes may be lulled afleep or unfettled, which might otherwifc 
Tender them uncapable of receiving the fuppofed divine infpiration. And 
they endeavour to become thus pofleft before crowds of people wnth a 
furious rage, by many frantic and violent motions of body, and changes of 
pofture, till they have raifed it to the higheft pitch they are capable of, 
and then fall on the ground aimoft breathlefs; when they recover them- 
felves a little, they give out their prophecies, which are deemed ora¬ 
cular. 

Ladantius and others tell us, that the Sibyls were pofTeft of the 
like fury 5 and moft part of the ancients believed they ought to become 
furious, the members of the body to fhake, and the hairs of their head to 
iftand an end before they could be divinely infpired; which feems plainly to 
ihew, that though the ancient heathens mimicked a great deal of the Mo¬ 
saic law," yet theirs had but a faint glance on the Hebrew manner of 
confulting Yohewah 5 whereas the Indian Americans invoke the true God, 
by his favourite cllential name, in a bowing pofture, on every material 
occasion, whether civil, martial, or religious, contrary to the ufage of all 
che.old heathen world. 

In the year i765,'an old phyfician, or prophet, aimoft drunk with fpiritu- 
^ous liquors, came to pay me a frie.ndly vifit: his fituation made him more 
communicative than he would have been if quite fober. When he came to 
the door, he bowed himfelf half bent, with his arms extended north and 
fouth, continuing fo perhaps for the fpace of a minute. Then raifing him¬ 
felf ered, with his arms in the fame pofition, he looked in a wild frightful 
Tnanner, from the fouth-weft toward the north, and fung on a low bafs key 
2 ''o To To To^ aimoft a minute, ihtn He He He He^ for perhaps the fame 
fpace of time, and Wa Wa Wa in like manner; and then tranf- 
pofed, and accented thofe facred notes feveral different ways, in a moft 
rapid guttural manner. Now and then he looked upwards, with his head 
-confiderably bent backward •,—his fong continued about a quarter of an 
hour. As nay door which was then open ftood eaft, his face of courfe 
looked toward the weft; but whether the natives thus ufually invoke the 
•deity, I cannot determine *, yet as all their winter houfes have their doors 
toward the eaft, had he ufed the like folemn invocations there, his face 
would have confequently looked the fame way, contrary to the ufage of 

the 
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the heathens. After his fong, he ftcpped in : I faluted him, faying, “ Are you 
come my beloved old friend ?*’ he replied, Arahre- 0 . “ I am come in the 
name of Oea.^* I told him, I was glad to fee, that in this mad age, 
he ftill retained the old Chikkafah virtues. He faid, that as he came 
with a glad heart to fee me his old friend, he imagined he could not da 
me a more kind fervicc, than to fecure my houfe from the power of the 
evil fpirits of the north, fouth, and weft,—and, from witches, and wiz¬ 
ards, who go about in dark nights, in the fliape of bears, hogs, and 
wolves, to fpoil people: the very month before, added he, we killed 
an old witch, for having ufed deftruflive charms.” Becaufe a child was 
fuddenly taken ill, and. died, on the phyfician’s falfe evidence, the fa¬ 
ther went to the poor helplefs old woman who was fitting innocent, and 
unfufpedling, and funk his tomohawk into her head, without the leaft fear 
of being called to an account. They call witches and wizards, IJhtdbe^ 
and Hoollabe^ “ man-killers,” and “ fpoilers of things facred.” My pro¬ 
phetic friend defired me to think myfelf fecure from thofe dangerous enemies 
of darknefs, for (faid he) arooa IJhtohoollo-Antarooare^ “ I have fung the fong 
of the great holy one.” The Indians are fo tenacious of concealing their 
religious myfteries, that I never before obferved fuch an invocation on the 
like occafion — adjuring evil fpirits, v/itches, &c, by the awful name of 
deity. 


ARGUMENT XIX. 

The Hebrews have at all times been very careful in the Burial of their 
dead—to be deprived of it was confidered as one of the greateft of evils. 
They made it a point of duty to perform the funeral obfequies of their 
friends—often embalmed the dead bodies of thofe who were rich, and even 
buried treafure in the tombs with their dead. Jofephus tells us, that in 
king David’s fepulchre, was buried fuch a prodigious quantity of treafures, 
that Hyreanus the Maccabean, took three thoufand talents out of it, about 
thirteen hundred years after, to get rid of Antiochus then befieging Jeru- 
falem. And their people of diftindlion, we are told, followed the like cuf- 
tom of burying gold and ftlver with the dead. Thus it was an univerfal 
cuftom with the ancient Peruvians, when the owner died to bury his 
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^0 €£Is with him, which the avaricious Spanmrds perceiving, they robbed 
thefe ftore-houfes of the dead of an immenfe quantity of treafures. The 
modern Indians bury all their moveable riches, according to the cuftom o£ 
the ancient Peruvians and Mexicans, infom.uch, that the grave is heir of all. 

Except the Cheerake, only- one inftance pf deviation, from this ancient 
and general Indian cgftoai: occurs to m.e; which was that of Malahche^ tliej, 
late famous chieftain, of th? Kowwttah head war-town of the lower part o£ 
die Mulkohge country, who bequeathed all he poflefTed to his real, and 
adopted relations,-^being fenGble they would be much more ufeful to his 
living friends, than to himfelf during, his, long deep : he difplayed a genius> 
far fuperior to the crowd, 

The Cheerake of late years, by the. reiterated perfuafion of the traders^ 
have entirely left off the cuftom of burying effeds with, the dead body 
the neareft of blood inherits them- They, and feveral other of our Indian, 
nations, 11 fed formerly to ftioqt alL the live ftock that belonged to the de- 
* qeafed, foon after the. interment of the corpfei not according to the Pa¬ 
gan cuftqoi of the funeral piles, on whiqh they burned feveral of the 
living, that they might accompany and wait on the dead, but from a 
narrow-hearted avaricious principle, derived from their Hebrew proge¬ 
nitors. 

) 

Notwithftanding the North-American Indians, like the South-Ameri- 
cans, inter the whole riches of the deceafed with him, and fo make his 
corpfe and the grave heirs of all, they never give them the lead difturbance;. 
even a blood-thirfty enemy will not defpoil nor difturb the dead. The grave 
proves an afylum, and a fure, place of reft to the deeping perfon, till at 
fpme certain time, according to their opinion, he rifes again to inherit 
his favourite place,—unlefs- the covetous, or.curious hand of fomeforeigner^ 
Ihould break through his facred bounds. This cuftom of burying the dead 
perfpn’s treafures with-him, has, entirely fwallowed up their medals, and-, 
other monuments of antiquity, without any probability, of recovering 
them*. 

As 

* In the Tuccabatches on the Tallapoofe river, thirty miles above the Allabahamah garri- 
fon, arc two brazen tables, and five of copper* They efteem them- fo facred as to keep 

themj 
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As the Hebrews carefully buried their dead, To on any accident, they 
gathered their bbnes and laid them in the tombs of their fore-fathers: 
Thus, all the numerous nations of Indians perform the like friendly oHice to 
every deceafed perfoU of their refpe6live tribe; infomuch, that thofe who 

them conftantly in their holy of holies, without touching them in the leaft, only in the time 
of their compounded firft-fruit-ofFering, and annual expiation of fins; at which feafon, their 
magus carries one under his arm, a-head of the people, dancing round the facred arbour; 
next to him their head-warriot carries another; and thofe warriors who chufe it, carry the 
reft after the manner of the high-prieft; all the others carry white canes with fwan- 
feathers at the top. Hearing accidentally of thefe important monuments of antiquity, and en¬ 
quiring pretty much about them, I was certified of the truth of the report by four of the 
fouthern traders, at the moft eminent Indian-trading houfe of all Englifti America. One" of 
:the gentlemen informed me, that at my requeft he endeavoured to get a liberty of viewing 
the aforefaid tables, but it could not poflibly be obtained, only in the time of the yearly 
grand facrifice, for fear of polluting their holy things, at which time gentlemen of curiofity 
may fee them. Old Bracka^ an Indian of perhaps loo years old, lives in that old beloved 
town, who gave the following defcription of them; 


Old Bracked % account of the jivs copper and bra/s plates under the beloved cabbin in 

T uccabatchey-fquare. 




The lhape of the five copper plates; one is a foot ,and 
half long and feven inches wide, the other four are fliorter 
and narrower. 1 

^ ^ The lhape of the two brafs plates,—about a foot and a 


He faid—he was told by his forefathers that thofe plates were given to them by the man 
•we call God; that there had been many more of- other lhapes, fom'e as long as he could 
ftretch with both his arms, and fome had writin g upon them which were buried with parti¬ 
cular men; and that they had inftruftions given with them, viz. they mnft only be handM 
by particular people, and thofe fading ; and no unclean'woman muft be fulFered to come 
near them or the place where they are depofited. He faid, none but this town’s people 
had any fuch plates given them", and that they were a different people from the Creeks. 
He only remembered three more, which were buried with three of his family, and he was 
the only mah of the family now left. He faid, there were two copper plates under the 
king’s cabbin, which had lain there from the firft fettling of the town 


This account was takenin^he Tuccabatchcy-fquare, 27th-July, i759, ^^rWilU BolJhmer, 
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lofe their people at war, if they have not corrupted their primitive cufloms,'. 
are fo obfervant of this kindred duty,, as to appropriate fome time to col¬ 
led: the bones of their- relations; which they call hone gatherings or “ ga¬ 
thering the bones to their kindred,” according to the Hebrew idiom ^.v 
The Cheerakcy by reafon of their great intercourfe with foreigners, have 
dropped that friendly office: and as they feem to be more intelligent than 
the reft of our Engliffi-American Indians in their religious rites, and cere¬ 
monial obferyances, fo I believe, the fear of pollution has likewife contri-. 
buted to obliterate that ancient kindred duty. However, they feparate 
thofe of their people who die at home, from others of a different nation ; 
and every particular tribe indeed of each nation bears an intenfe love to. 
itfelf, and divides every one of its people from the reft, both while living,,, 
and after they are. dead. . 

When any of them die at a diftance, if the company be not driven', 
and purfued by the enemy, they place the corpfe on a fcaffbld, covered^ 
with notched logs to fecure it from being torn by wild beafts, or fowls 
of prey: when theyTmagine the fieffi is confumed, and’the bones are* 
thoroughly dried, they return to the place, bring them home, and inter 
them in a very folemn manner. They will not aflbeiate with us, when we - 
are burying any of our people, who die in their land: and they are un¬ 
willing we fhould join with them while they, are performing this kindred 
duty to theirs. Upon which account, though I have lived among them 
in the raging time of the fmall pox, even of the confluent fort, I never favv. 
but one buried, who was a great favourii;e of the Englifti, and chieftain of. 
as formerly deferibed.. 

The Indians ufe the fame ceremonies- to the bones of their dead, as . 
if they were covered with their former fkin, flefh, and ligaments. It is but- 
a few days fince I faw fome return with the bones of nine of their people,, 
who had been two months.before killed by the enemy. They were tied in- 
white decr-fkins, feparately; and when carried by the door of one of the^ 
houfes of their family, they were laid down oppofite to it, till the female- 

* With the Hebrews, “ to gather,” irfually flgnified to die. Gen. xlix. 33. Jacobis faid 
to be gathered to his people. Pfal. xxvi. 9. Gather not my foul with finners. And Numb. .. 

24. Aaron (hall be gathered to his people. 
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reFadons convened, with flowing hair, and wept over them about half am 
hour. Then they carried them home to their friendly magazines of mor¬ 
tality, wept over them again,^ and then buried them with the ufual folem- 
nities; putting their valuable effedls,. and as I am informed, other con¬ 
venient things in along with them, to be of fervice to them in the next ftate.- 
The chieftain carried twelve fliort flicks tied together, in the form of a- 
quadrangle; fo that each fquare confiftcd of three. The flicks were only 
peeled, without any paintings ; but there were fwans feathers tied to each’ 
corner, and as they called that frame, ^ereekpe toheh^ “ a white circle,” and' 
placed it over the door, while the women were weeping over the bones,, 
perhaps it was originally defigned to reprefent the holy fire, light, and fpi- 
fit, who formerly prefided over the four principal ftandards of the twelve-' 
tribes of Ifrael.. 

When any of their people die at home, they wafli and anoint the corpfe^, 
and foon bring it out of doors for fear of pollution ; then they place it oppo- 
fite to the door, on the fkins of wild beafts, in a fitting pofl:ure,,as look¬ 
ing into the door of the winter houfe, weftward, fufliciently fupported 
with all his, moveable goods ; after a fliort elogium, and fpace of mourn¬ 
ing, they carry him three times around the houfe in which he is to 
be interred, ftoping half a minute each time, at the place where they began 
the circle, while the religious man- of the deceafed perfon’s family, who* 
goes before the. hearfe, %s each time, Ydb^ fliort with a bafs voice, and^ 
then invokes on a tenor key, To^ which at the fame time is likewife fung, 
by all the procefTion, as long as one breath allows. Again, he flrikes up,v 
on a fliarp treble key, the foeminine note, fZ?, which in like manner, is 
taken up and continued by the reft: then all cf them fuddenly ftrike off^ 
/ the folemn chorus, and facred invocation, by faying, on a low key, Wah\ . 
which conftitute the divine effential T\2sc\^^ .Tohewah. This is the method 
in^which they performed the funeral rites of the chieftain before referred to; 
during which time, a great many of the traders were prefent, as our company 
was agreeable at the interment of our declared patron and friend. It feems 
as if they buried him in the name of the divine eflTence, and directed their 
plaintive religious notes to the author of life and death, in hopes of a;. 
refurrecFion of the body; which hope engaged the Hebrews to ftile their ' 
burying places, ‘‘ the houfe of the living.” 
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'When they celebrated thefe funeral rites of the above chieftain, they 
laid the corpfe in his tomb, in a fitting pofture, with his face towards 
the eaft, his head anojnted with bear’s oil, and his face painted red, but not 
flreaked with black, bccaufe that is a conftant emblem of war and death % 
he was dreft In his fiheft apparel, having his gun and pouch, and trufty 
hiccory bow, with a young panther’s fkin, full of arrows, along fide of 
him, and every other ufeful thing he had been pofTefTed of,—that; when 
he rifes again, they may ferve him in that tra6t of land which pleafed 
him beft before he went to take his long fleep. His tomb was firm 
and clean in-fide. They covered it with thick logs, fo as to 'bear fevcral 
tiers of cyprefs-bark, and fuch a quantity of clay as would confine the pu¬ 
trid fmell, and be on a level with the reft of the floor. They often fleep 
over thofe tombs; which,- with the loud wailing of the women at the dufk 
ot the evening, ’and dawn of the day, on benches clofe by the tombs, muft 
awake the memory of their relations very often: and if they were killed 
by an enemy, it helps to irritate and fet on fuch revengeful tempers to re^ 
taliate blood for blood. 

The Egyptians either embalmed, or buried, their dead : other heathen 
nations imagined that fire purified the body ; they burned therefore the bo¬ 
dies of their dead, and put their afhes intofmall urns, which they religioufly 
kept by them, as facred relicks. The Tartars called Kyrgejfi^ near the 
frozen fea, formerly nfed to hang their dead relations and friends upon 
trees, to be eaten by ravenous birds to purify them. But the Americans 
feem evidently to have derived their copy from the Ifraelitcs, as to the 
place where they bury their dead, and the method of their funeral cere¬ 
monies, as well as the perfons with whom they are buried, and the great 
expences they are at irr their burials. The Hebrews buried near the city 
of Jerufalem, by the brook Kedron 5 and they frequently hewed their tombs 
out of rocks, or buried their dead oppofite to their doors, implying a filcnt 
leflbn of friendfhip, and a pointing caution to live well. They buried all 
of one family together j to which cuftom David alludes, when he fays, 

gather me not with the wicked and Sophronius faid with regard to 
the like form, “ noli me tangere, haeretice, neque vivum nec mortuum.” But 
they buried ftrangers apart by themfclves, and named the place, Kehhare 
Gakyay “ the burying place of ftrangers.” And thefe rude Americans are 
fo ftrongly partial to the fame cuftom, that they imagine if any of us 

were 
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were buried in the domeftic tombs of their kindred, without being adopted,, 
it would be very criminal in them to allow it; and that our fpirits would 
haunt the eaves of their houfes at night,, and caufe feveral misfortunes to 
their family. 

In refemblanee to the Hebrew cuffom of embalming their d^ad, the Chok<- 
tah treat the corpfe juft as the religious Levite did his beloved concubine, 
who was abufed by the Behjamites; for’ having placed the dead on a 
high fcaffbld ftockaded round, at the diftance of twelve yards from his 
houfe oppofite to the door, the whole family convene thereat the beginning', 
of the fourth moon after the interment, to lament and feaft together : after 
wailing a v/hile on the mourning benches, which, ftand on the eaft fide of the 
quadrangular tomb, they raife and bring out the corpfe, and while the feaft is 
getting ready, a perfon whofe office it is, and properly called the hone-picker'., 
diffiedls it, as if it was intended for the thambles in the time of a great fa¬ 
mine, with his ffiarp-pointed, bloody knife. He continues bufily employed 
in his reputed facred office^ till he has fihifhed the talk, and fcraped all 
the fleffi off the bones ; which may juftly be called the Choktah method of 
enbalming their dead. Then, they carefulljr place- the bones in a kind of 
fmall cheft,. in their natural order, that they may with eafe and. certainty be 
fome time afterward reunited, and proceed to ftrike up' a fong. of lamcn-^ 
ration, with various wailing tunes and notes.: after.wards,.they join as cheer¬ 
fully in the funeral feaft, as if their kinfman was only taking his ufual 
fleep. Having regaled themfelves with a plentiful variety, they go along 
with thofc beloved relicks of their dead, in fplemn proceffion, lamenting 
with doleful notes, till they arrive at the bone-houfe, which ftands in a 
folitary place, apart from the town: then they proceed around it, much 
after the manner of thofe who performed the obfequies- of the Chikka- 
fah chieftain, already defcribed, and there depofit their kinfman’s bones 
to lie along fide of his kindred-bones, till in due time they are revived 
by IJhtohoollo Aba^ that he may repoflefs his favourite place. 

Thofe bone-houfes are fcaffolds raifed oa durable pitch-pine forked pofts, 
in the form of a houfe covered a-topj hut. open at both ends. I fav/ 
three of them, in one of their towns, pretty near each ^other—the place 
feemed to be unfrequented j each hoiife contained the bones of one tribe,. 
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Separately, with the hieoglyphical figures of the family on each of the old- 
fhaped arks : they reckon it irreligious to mix the bones of a relation with 
thofe of a ftranger, as bone of bone, and flefli of the fame flefh, Ihould 
be always joined together ; and much lefs will they thruft the body of 
their beloved kinfman into the abominable tomb of a hatful enemy. I 
obferved a ladder fixed in the ground, oppofite to the middle of the broad- 
fide of each of thofe dormitories of the dead, 'Which was made out of a 
broad board, and flood confiderably bent over the facred repofitory, with 
the fteps on the infide. On the top was the carved image of a dove, 
with its wings flretched out, and its head inclining down, as if ear- 
iieflly viewing or watching over the bones of the dead: and from the top 
of the ladder to almoft the furface of the earth, there hung a chain of 
grape-vines twifled together, in circular links, and the fame likewife at 
their domeftic tombs. Now the dove after the deluge, became the emblem 
of Rowah^ the holy fpirit, and in procefs of time was deified by the 
heathen world, inftead of the divine perfon it "ypihed * the vine was like- : 
wife a fymbol of fruitfulnefs, both in the amn^d and vegetable world. 

To perpetuate the memory of any remarkable warriors killed in the 
woods, I muft here obferve, that every Indian traveller as he pafTes that way 
throws a flone on the place, according as he likes or diflikes the occafion, 
or manner of the death of the deceafed. 

In the woods we often fee innumerable heaps of fmall ftones in thofe 
places, where according to tradition fome of their diflinguifhed people were 
cither killed, or buried, till the bones could be gathered : there they add 
Relion to OJfa^ dill increafing each he^p, as a lading monument, and ho¬ 
nour to them, and an incentive to great aflions. 

Mercury was a favourite god with the heathens, and had various em¬ 
ployments ; one of which was to be god of the roads, to diredl travel¬ 
lers aright—from which the ancient Romans derived their Bit Comfitaks^ 
or Bei Viales^ which they likewife placed at the meeting of roads, and in 
the high ways, and adeemed them the patrons and prote<dors of travel¬ 
lers. The early heathens placed great heaps of dones at tHe dividing of 
3 the 
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the roads, and confecrated thofe heaps to him by unflion*, and other 
religious ceremonies. And in honour to him, travellers threw a ftone to 
them, and thus exceedingly increafed their bulk i this might occafion Sor 
lomon to compare the giving honour to a fool, to throwing a Hone into a 
heap, as each were alike infenfible of the obligation ; and to canfe the JcwiHi 
writers to call this cuftom a piece of idolatrous worfhip. But the In¬ 
dians place thofe heaps of ftones where there are no dividings of the roads, 
nor the leaft trace of any road f. And they then oblerve no kind of re¬ 
ligious ceremony, but raife thofe heaps merely to do honour to their dead, 
and incite the living to the purfuit of virtue. Upon which account, it feems 
to be derived from the ancient Jcwifli cuftom of increafing Abfalom’s 
tomb; for the laft things are eafieft retained, becaufc people repeat them 
ofeeneft, and imitate them moft. 

* They rubbed the principal ftone of each of thofe heaps all over with oil, as a facrifice of 
libation; by which means they often became black, and flippery; as Arnobius relates 
of the idols of his time ; Lubricatum lapidem, ec ex olivi unguine fordidatum, tanquam 
inelTet vis prefens, adulabar, Arnoh. Ad-verf. Gent. 

f Laban and Jacob ralfed a heap of ftones, as a lafting monument of their friendly cove¬ 
nant. And Jacob called the heap Ga^eJ, “ the heap of witnefs.*’ Gen. xxxi. 47. 

Though the Cheerake do not how coiled the bones of their dead, yet -they continue to 
raife and multiply heaps of ftones, as monuments for their dead ; this the Englifti army remem¬ 
bers well, for in the year 1760, having marched about two miles along a wood-land 
path, beyond a hill where they hadfeen a couple of thefe reputed tombs, at the war-( 
woman*s creek, they received fo (harp a defeat by the Cheerake, that another fuch mull have 
inevitably ruined the whole army. 

Many of thofe heaps are to be feen, in all parts of the continent of North-America ^ 
where ftones could not be had, they .raifed large hillocks or mounds of earth, wherein they 
carefully depofited the bones of their dead, which were placed either in earthen veflels, or 
in a fimple kind of arks, or chefts. Although the Mohawk Indians may be reafonably ex- 
peded to have loft their primitive cuftoms, by reafon of their great intercourfe with foreign¬ 
ers, yet I was told by a gentleman of diftinguilhed charader, that they obferve the aforefaid 
fepulchral cuftom to this day, infoniuch, that when they are performing that hindred-duty, 
they cry out, Mahoom Taguya Kamenehf “ Grandfather, I cover you.’’ 
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The Jewifh records tell us, that their women Mourned for the lofs of 
their deceafed hulbands, and were reckoned vile, by the civil law, if,they 
married in the fpace, at leaft, of ten months after their death. In refem- 
blance to that Cuftom, all the Indian widows, by an eftablifhed ftrift penal 
law, mourn for the lofs of their deceafed hulbands *, and among fome tribes 
for the fpace of three or four years. But the Eaft-India Pagans forced 
the widow, to fit on a pile of wood,, and hold the body of her hulband 
on her knees, to be confumed together in the flames. 

The Mulkohge widows are obliged to live a chafte Angle life, for the tedi« 
ous fpace of four years *, and the Chikkafah women, for the term of three, 
at the rifque of the law of adultery being executed againft the recufants. 
Every evening, and at the very dawn of day, for the firfl: year of her 
widowhood, fhe is obliged through the fear of fliame to lament her lofs, in 
very intenfe audible ftrains. As Tab ah AgniAes weeping, lamenting, mourn¬ 
ing, or Ah God •, and as the widows, and others, in their grief bewail and 
cry Yd He {to) JVah^ Tohetaweh 5 Tobetaha Yohttabe^ the origin is fuflici- 
cntly clear. For the Hebrews reckoned it fo great an evil to die unla¬ 
mented, like Jfehoiakim, Jer. xxii. 18. “ whb had none to fay. Ah, my 
brother I Ah, my After! Ah, my Lord 1 Ah, his glory!” that it is one 
of the four judgments they pray againft, ^d it is called tfce burial of art 
afs* With them, burying AgniAed lamenting, and fo the Indian widows 
diredt their mournful cries to the author of life and death, infert a plural 
note in the facred name, and again tranfpbfe the latter, through an inva¬ 
riable religious principle, to prevent a prophanation. 

Their law compels the widow, through the long term of her weeds, 
to refrain all public company and diverfions, at tht penalty of an adul- 
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terefs; and likewife to. go with flowing hair, without the privilege of oil to 
^nqint it. The* neareft kinfmen of the deceafed hulband, keep a very 
watchful eye over her condu(fl:, in this refpedt. The place of interment is 
alfo calculated to wake the widow’s grief, for he is intombed in the houfe 
under her bed. And if he was a war-leader, flie is obliged for the firft 
moonj to fit in the day-time under his mourning war-pole \ which is decked 
with all his martial trophies, and mud be heard to cry with bewailing 
notes. But none of them ^re fond of that month’s fuppofed religious duty, 
• it chills, or fweats, and waftes theni fo exceedingly j for they are allowed 
no fhade, or flielter. This fliarp rigid cuftom excites the wopien to 
honour the marriage-(late> and keeps them obliging to their hulbands, by 
anticipating the yifible iharp difficulties which they mud undergo for fo 
great a lofs. The th^ee or four years monadic life, which fhe lives after 
his death, makes it her intered to drive by every mean^, to keep in his 
lamp of life, be it ever fp dull and worthlefs; if ihe is able to Ihed tears 
on fuch an occafion, they often proceed from felf-love. We can generally 
didinguiffi between the widow’s natural mourning *voice, and her tuneful 
laboured drain. She doth not fo much bewail his death, as her own re- 
clufe life, and hateful date of celibacy; which to many of them, is as 
uneligible, as it vras to the iHebrew ladies, who preferred death before the 
unmarried date, and reckoned their virginity a b.ewailablc condition, like 
the -date of the de^d* 

The Choktah Indians hire mourners to magnify ,the merit anjjl lofs of 
their dead, and if thejr,tea(rs cannpt be feen to flow, their fhriU voices will 
be heard to cry, which anfwers the folemn chorus a great deal better rf-. 
However, they are no way churliffi of their tears, for I have feen them, on 
the occafion, pour them put, like fountains of water: but after having 

* The war:pole is a fmall peded tree painted red, the top and boughs cut off Ihort: it is 
iixt in the ground oppofite to his door, and all his implements of war, are hung on the fliort 
boughs of it, till they rot. 

t Jer. ix. 17. ig. Thus faith the Lord of hofts: conlider ye, and call for the mourning- 
women, that they may come; and fend for cunning women, that they may ,come. Fpr a 
voice of wailing is heard out of ^ion, how are we fpoifed ? w.e are greafly confounded, be- 
caufc we have forfaken the land, becaufe our dwellings have cafl: us out. 
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tPius tired themfelv^s, they might with equal propriety have alked by-- 
ftanders in the manner of the native Irifh, Ara ci fuar bafs—A ikI who is 
dead?” 

They formerly dreffed their heads with black mofs on thofe folemn 
dons; and the ground adjacent to the place of interment, they now beat with* 
kurel-bulhes, the women having their hair dirtievded: the firft of which 
cuftoms feems to be derived from the Hebrew cuftom of wearing fack^ 
cloth-at their funeral folemnities, and on other occafions, when they afflifled. 
their fowls before God—to which divine writ pften alludes, in deferibing- 
the blacknefs of the fkies: and the laurel being an ever-green, is a lively, 
emblem of the eternity of the human foul, and the pleafant ftate it enters; 
into after death, according to antiquity. They beat it on the ground, to 
exprefs their (harp pungent grief; and, perhaps, to imitate the Hebrew, 
trumpeters for the dead, in order to make as flriking a found as they pof?- 
fibly can on fo dblefiil an occahon; 

Though the Hebrews had no pofitive precept that obliged the widow to 
mourn the death of her hufband, pr to continue her widowhood, for any 
time 5 yet the gravity of their tempers, and their fcrupulous nicety of tho 
Ikw of" purity, introduced the obfervance of thofe modeft and religious 
cuftoms, as firmly under the penalty of fhame, as if they bore the fanftiont 
of lawf. In imitation of them, the Indians have copied fo exadly, as, 
to compel' the widow to a( 5 l the part of the difconfolate dove, for the 
irreparable lofs of her mate. Very different is the cuftom of other na«» 
tions: — the Africans, when any of their head-men die, kill all their 
flaves, their friends that were deareft to them, and all their wives whom 
they loved beft, that they may accompany and ferve them, in the other 
world, which is a moft diabolical Ammonitifh facrifice of human blood* 
The Eaft-India . widows may refufe to be burned om their hufbands funeral 
piles, with impunity, if they become proftitutes, or public women to fing 
and dance at marriages, or on other occafions of rejoicing. How fuperior, 

t Thcodofius tells us, Lib. i. Legum de fecundis nuptiis, that women were infamous 
by the civil law, who.married a fecond time before a year, or at leall ten months were 
expired, 

is 
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is the virtuous cuftom of the favage Americans, concerning female chai^ 
tity during the time of their widowhood ^ 

The Indian women mourn three moons, for the death of any femate of 
their own family or tribe. During that time, they are not to anoint, or* 
tie up their haii* *, neither is the hufband of the deceafed allowed, when 
the offices of nature do not call him, to go out of the houfe, much left 
to join any company : and in that time of mourning he often lies among 
the aOies. The time being expired, the female mourners meet in the even¬ 
ing of the beginning of the fourth moon, at the houfe where their female 
relation is ihtombed, and ftay there till morning, when the neareft furviving 
old kinfwoman crops their fore-locks pretty fliort. This they call Eho Into- 
ndah^ ‘‘ the women have mourned the appointed time.”' Eho fignifies ‘‘ a 
woman,” Ihta “ fihifhed by divine appointment,” “ moving” or walk' 
mg, and Ah\ “ their note oTgrief, forrow, or mourning:” the name er- 
prefTes, and the cufibm is a vifible certificate of, their having mourned thfe 
appointed time for their dead.’ When they have eaten and drank together,, 
they return, home by fun-rife, and thus finifh their {Q\tmvi Tah~ah\. 
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The furviving brother, by the Mbfaic law, was to Raise Seed to a de-- 
ccafed brother who left a widow childlefs, to.perpetuate his name and family,., 
and'inherit his goods and eft'ate, or be degraded : and, if the ifllie he begat 
was a male child, it aflumed the name of the deceafed. The Indian cuftom 
looks the very fame way, yet. it is in this as in their law of blood—the 
eldeft brother can redeem. 

Although a widow is bound; by. a ftrift penal law, to mourn the death* 
of her hulband for the fpace of three or four years; yet, if fhe be known to 
lament her lofs with a fincere heart, for the fpace of a year, and her cir- 
cumftances of living are fo ftrait as to need a change of her ftation—and/ 
^ thi elder, brotlier of her deceafed hulband lies with her, Ihe is thereby ex>^ 
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erupted from the law of mourning, .has a liberty' to tie up her hair, anoint 
and paint herfelf in the fame manner as the Hebrew widow, who y/as 
refufed by the furviving brother of her deceafed hulband, became free to 
marry whom fhe pleafed. 

The warm-conftitutioned young widows keep their eye fo intent on this 
mild beneficent law, that they frequently treat their elder brothers-in-law 
with fpirituous liqpprs till they intoxicate them, and thereby decoy them to 
make free, and fo put themfelves out of the reach of that mortifying law. 
Jf they are difappointed, as itfometimes happens, they fall on the men, call¬ 
ing them Hpobuk JVakfe^ or Skoobdlcy Hajfe kroopha^ “ Eunuchus praeputio 
dete6lo, et {5ene brevi the moft degrading of epithets. Similar to the 
Hebrew ladies, who on the brother’s refufal Ipofed his Ihpe from his 
foot, and fpit in his face, (Deut. xxv. 9.)*, and as fome of the Rabbies 
tell us they made water in the Ihoe, and threw it with defpite.iniiis face, and 
then readily went to bed to any of his kinfmen, or moft diftant relations of 
the fame line thatihe liked befti as Ruth married Boaz. Jofephus, to pal¬ 
liate the fad^ fays Ibc only beat him with the Ihoe over his face. Da¬ 
vid probably alludes to this cuftom, Pfal. lx, 8. “ Over Edom I will 
call out iny Ihoe,” or detradion. 

Either by corruption, or mifunderftanding that family-kiffing cuftom of 
the Hebrews, the corrupt Cheerake marry both mother and daughter at 
once *, though, unlefs in this inftance, they and all the other favage na¬ 
tions obferve the degrees of confanguinity in a ftrider manner than the 
Hebrews, or even the chriftian world. The Cheerake do not marry their 
firft or fecond coufins •, and it is very obfervable, that the whole tribe 
reckon a friend in the fame rank with a brother, both with regard to mar¬ 
riage, and any other affair in focial life. This feems to evince that they 
copied from the ftable and tender friendftiip between Jonathan and David; 
efpecially as the Hebrews had legal, or adopted, as well as natural bro¬ 
thers. 
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When the Ifraelites gave names to their children or others, they chofe- 
fuch appellatives as fuited beft with their circumftances, and the times. 
This cuftom was as early as the Patriarchal age; for we find Abram was 
changed into Abraham; Sarai into Sarah, Jacob into Ifraei;—and after¬ 
wards Ofhea, Joihua, Solomon, Jedidiah, &c. &c. This cuftom is a ftand- 

ing rule with the Indians, and I never obferved the leaft deviation from it..*,_ 

They give their children names, exprcflive of their tempers, outward ap¬ 
pearances, and other various circumftances; a male child, they will call 
Choohy “ the fox \ * and a female, Pakahle^ the bloftbm, or flower.” 
The father and mother of the former are called Choollingge^ and Choollijhke^ 
the father and mother of the fox in like manner,.thofe of the latter. Pa- 
kahlinggey and Pakahlijhke ; for Ingge fignifies the father, and IJhke the mother. 

In private life they are fo termed till that child dies; but after that period 
they are called by the name of their next furviving child, or if they have 
none, by thfrir own name: and it is not known they ever mention thfe name 
of the child that is extind. They only faintly allude to it, faying, “ the one 
that is dead,” to prevent new grief, as they had before mourned the appointed 
time. Tkey who have no children of their own, adopt others, and afliime their 
names, in the manner already mentioned. This was of divine appoint¬ 
ment, to comfort the barren, and was analogous to the kindred method of 
counting with the Hebrews : inftead of furnames, they ufed in their genea¬ 
logies the name of the father, and prefixed Ben^ “ a fon,” to the perfon’s name.. 
And thus the Greeks, in early times. No nation ufed furnames, except the 
Romans after their league and union with the Sabines. And they did not 
introduce that cuftom, with the leaft view of diftinguifhing their families,, 
but as a politic feal to their ftrong compadt of friendfhipfor as the 
Romans prefixed Sabine names to their own, the Sabines took Roman 
names in like manner. A fpecimen of the Indian war-names, will illu- 
ftrate this argument with more clearneft._ 
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They crown a warrior, who has killed a diftinguidied enemy, with the 
mame, J^Jiafahe^ “ the buffalo-killer Tanafa is a buffalo, compounded of 
Tah^ the divine effence, and Jfa^ “ there, or here is,” as formerly men¬ 
tioned : and Ahe is their conftant war-period, fignifying, by their rhetori¬ 
cal figure “ pne who kills another.” It fignifies allb to murder a per- 
fon, or beat him feverely. This proper name fignifies, the profperous killer, 
or deftroyer of the buffalo, or'ftrong man—it cannot poffibly be derived 
from Aheh^ which fignifies good-will, brotherly love, or tender affec¬ 
tion ; but from Abele^ -griefi forrow, ^or mourning, as an effect of 
that hoffile ad. 

Anoah^ with the Indians, is the name of a rambling perfon, or one of 
^nfettled refidence, and Anoah ookproo^ is literally a bad rambling perfon, 

a renagadoe likewife Anoah ookproofoto makes it a fuperlative, on ac¬ 
count of the abbreviation of IJhto^ one of the divine names which they fub- 
join. In like manner, Noahe is the war-name of a perfon who kills a rambling 
enemy, or one detached as a fcout, fpy, or ‘the like. Jt confifts of the 
patriarchal name, Noahy and Abe^ “ to kill,” according to the Hebrew 
original, of which it \s a contradion, to make it fmoother, and to indulge 
a rapidity 'of expreffion. There is fo ftrong an agreement between this 
compounded proper name, and two ancient Hebrew proper names, that 
it difplays the greateft affinity between the warfaring red and white He- 
vbrews i efpecially as it fo clearly alludes to the divine hiftory of the firff 
.'homicide, and the words are adapted 'to their proper fignifications. 

Becaufe the Choktah did not till lately trim their hair, the other tribes 
rthrough contempt of their cuftom, called them Pas’ Pharaahy “ long hair,” 
and they in return, .gave them the contemptuous name, Skoobdldjhioy “ very 
naked, or bare heads,” compounded of Skoobay Aky and IJhto : the fame 
word, oxWakftJhlOy with Hajfeh prefixed, expreffes penem pr^eputio dete£lo\ 
which fhews they lately retained a glimmering, though confufed notion of 
.the law of circumcifion, and the prohibition of not polling their hair. 
They call a crow, Pharahy and Pas’pharddbe is the proper name of a 
warrior, who killed an enemy wearing long hair. It is a triple compound 
from Pdjehy “ the hair of one’s head, Pharaah “ long,” and Abcy “ kil- 
.ling,” which they croud together. They likewife fay, their tongue is not 
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^horaktoy “ forked,” thereby alluding probably to the formerly-hatcful 
name of the Egyptian kings, Pharaoh. 

When the Indians diftinguifh themfelves in war, their names are always 
compounded,—^^drawn from certain roots fuitable to their intention, and 
expreffive of the charadlers of the perfons’, fo that their names joined to¬ 
gether, often convey a clear and diftinfb idea of feveral circumftances—as 
of the time and place, where the battle was' fought, of the number and 
rank of their captives, and the flain. The following is a fpecimen: one 
initiating in war-titles, is called Tannip-Ahe^ “ a killer of the enemy—he 
who kills a perfon carrying a kettle, is crowned Soonak-Ahe-Tujka \ the firft 
word fignifies a kettle, and the laft a warrior. Minggdjhtahe fignifies one 
who killed a very great chieftain,” compounded of Mingo^ AJhy and Ah€ 
Pae-Mdjhtahey is, one in the way of war-gradation, or below the higheft in 
rank, Pae fignifying “ far off,” ^ifshu Majhtahe is the name of a warrior 
who kills the, war-chieftain’s' waiter carrying the beloved ark. Shulajhum- 
majhtahe^ the name of the late Choktah great war-leader, our firm /riend 
Red-Jhoes^ is compounded of Shulafs\ “ Maccafeenes,” or deer fkin-fhoes, 
Hummay “ red,” AJh^ “ the divine fire2" is inferted for the fake of a 
bold found, or to exprefs the multiplicity of the exploits he performed, 
in killing the enemy. In treating of their language, I obferved, they end 
their proper names with a vowel, and contract their war-titles, to give more 
fmoothnefs, and a rapidity of exprefiion. Etehk is the general name they 
give to any female creature, but by adding their conftant war-period to. 
it, it fignifies weary as Chetehkahey “ you are weary:” to make it a 
fuperlative, they fay Chetehkahe -0 : or Cbetehkahejhto. 

^ The Cheerake call a dull ftalking fellow, Sooreh, “ the turkey-buz¬ 
zard,” and one of an ill temper, Kana Cheeftechcy the wafp,” or a perfon 
refembling the dangerous Canaan rabbit, being compounded of the abbre¬ 
viated name of Canaan, and Cheejlo “ a rabbit,” which the Ifraelires were 
not to meddle with. One of our chief traders, who was very loquacious, 
they called Sekakee^ “ the grafs-hopper,” derived from Sekako, ‘‘ to make 
hafte.” To one of a hoarfe voice, they gave the name, Kanoonay the 
Eull-frog.” 
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"^-The Katahba Indians call their chief old interpreter, on account of 
his obfcene language, Emate-Atikke^ the fmockrinterpreter.” The “ ra- 
ven^"* is one of the Checrake favourite, war-names. Carolina and Georgia 
remember . “ the raven,” of Huwhafe-town\ he was one of the 

moft dfiring warriors of the whole nation, and by far the moft intelligent 
and this name, or war-appellative,, admirably fuited his well-known char 
rafter. Though with all the Indian nations, the raven is deeped an 
impure bird, yet they have a kind of facred regard to it, whether from 
the traditional knovvledge of Noah’s employing it while he was in the afk, 
or from that bird having fed Elijah in the wildernefs (as fome fuppofe), 
cannot be determined ^ however with our fuppofed red Hebrews the name, 
points out an indefatigable,, keen, fuccefsful warrior, 


argument xxiii; 


Although other refemblances of the Indian rites and cuftoms to thofe of 
the Hebrews, might be pointed out*, not to feem tedious, I proceed to the 
laft argument of the origin of the Indian Americans, which {hall be from 
their own traditions,—from the accounts of our Englilh writers—and from 
the teftimonies which the Spanifh writers hare given, concerning the pri¬ 
mitive inhabitant? of Peru and Mexico. 

The Indian tradition fays, that their forefathers in very remote ages 
came from a far diftant country, where all the people were pf one colour; and. 
that inprocefs of time they moved eaftward, to their prefent fettlements. 
So that, what fome of our writers have afferted is not juft, who fay the In-, 
dians aifirm, that there were originally three different tribes in thofe countries, 
when the fupreme chieftain to encourage fwift running, propofed a propor¬ 
tionable reward of diftinftion to each, as they excelled in fpeed in paf* 
fing a certain diftant river *, as, that the firft fhould be polifhed white— 
the fecond red—and the third black*, which took place accordingly after 
the race was over. This ftory fprung from the innovating fuperftitious, 
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-ignorance of the popilli priefts, to the fouth-weft of us. Our own In¬ 
dian tradition is literal, and not allegorical, and ought to be received; be- 
caufe people ^ho have bfeen long feparated from the reft of mankind, muft 
know their own traditions the beft, and could not be deceived in fo material, 
and frequently repeated an event. Though they have been disjoined 
through different interefts, time immemorial; yet, (the rambling tribes of 
northern Indians excepted) they aver that they came over the MifTifippi 
from the wcftward, before they arrived at their prefent fettlements. This 
we fee verified by the weftern old towns they have left behind them ; and 
by the fituation of their old beloved towns, or places of refuge, lying 
about a weft courfe from each different nation. Such places in Judea 
were chiefly built in the moft remote parts of the country •, and the Indians 
deem thofe only as beloved towns, where they firft fettled. 

^ This tradition is corroborated by a current report of the old Chikkafah In¬ 
dians to our traders, that about forty years fince, there came from Mexico 
fome of the old Chikkafah nation, (the Chichemicas, according to the Spa- 
nifh accounts) in queft of their brethren, as far north as the Aquahpah 
nation, about 130 miles above the Nachee old towns, on the fouth fide 
of the Mifiifippi; but through French policy, they were either killed, or 
' fent back^ fo as to prevent their opening a brotherly intercourfc,' as tfiey 
had propofed.” And it is worthy of notice, that the Mnfkohgeh cave, 
out of which one of their politicians perfuaddd them their anceftors for¬ 
merly afeended to their prefent terreftrial abode, lies in the Nanne Hamgeh 
old town, inhabited by the Milfifippi-Nachee Indians, which is one of the 
moft weftern parts of their olddnhakited country, 

I hope I fhall be excufed in reciting their ancient oral tradition, from fa¬ 
ther to fon to the prefent time. They fay, that onQ of their cunning old re¬ 
ligious men finding that religion did not always thrive beft, refolved with 
himfelf to impofe on his friends credulity, and’ alter in fome refpe<fts their 
old tradition ; he accordingly pretended to have held for a long time a con- 
. tinud interedurfe with their fubterranean progenitors in a cave, above 600 
miles to the weftward of Charles-town in South-Carolina, adjoining to the 
.old Chikkafah trading path ; this people'were then poflfeft of every thing con¬ 
venient for human life, and he promifed them fully to fupply their wants, 
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in a conftant' manner, ‘without fweating in the field •, the mod trouble- 
fome of all. things to manly brifk warriors. He infifted, that all who were 
defirous of fo natural and beneficial a correfpondence, fhould contribute 
large" prefents, to be delivered on the cmbafify, to their brethren—terras 
filii,—to clear the old chain of friendfhip from the ruft it had contraded, 
through the fault of cankering time. He accordingly received prefents 
from mod of the . people, to deliver them to their beloved fubterranean 
kindred; but it Teems, they fhut up the mouth of the cave, and detained 
him there in order to be purified. 

The old wade towns of the Chikkalah lie to the wed and fouth-wedi 
from where they have lived fince the time we fird opened a trade with them ; 
on which courfe they formerly went to war over the Miflifippi, becaufe they 
knew it bed, and had difputes with the natives of thofe parts, when they 
fird came from thence. Wifdom dire<fled them. then, to connive at Tome 
injuries on account of their itinerant canip of women, and children ; for 
their tradition fays, it confided of ten thoufand men, befides women and 
children, when they came from the wed, and pafled over the Miffifipph 
The fine breed of running wood horfes they brought with them, were the 
prefent Mexican or Spanifli barbs. They alfo aver, that their ancedors cut 
off, and defpoiled the greated part of a caravan, loaded with gold and filver; 
but the carriage of it proved fo troublefome to them, that they threw it 
into a river where it could not benefit the enemy. 

If we join together thele circumdances, it utterly dedroys the fine 
Peruvian and Mexican temples of the fun, &c.—which the Spaniards have 
lavilhly painted from their own fruitful imaginations, to (hew their own 
capacity of writing, though at the expence of truth; and to amufe the 
gaz^ing didant world, ^nd leffen our furprife at the fea of reputed hea- 
thenidi blood, which their avaricious tempers,, and flaming fiiperditious 
zeal, prompted them to fpjlL 

If any Englifli reader have patience to fearch the extraordinary volumes 
of the Spanifh writers, or even thofe of his catholic majedy’s chief hido- 
riographer, he will not only find a wild portrait, but a driking refemblance and 
unity of the ci vil and martial cudoms, the religious rites, and traditions, of the 
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ancient Peruvians and Mexicans, and the North-^Americans, according'to 
the manner of their morefque paintings : likewife, the very national name of 
the primitive Chikkafah, which they ftile Chichemicas, and whom they, 
repute to have been the firft inhabitants of Mexico. However, I lay little 
ftrefs upon Spanifh teftimonies, for time and ocular proof have convinced 
us of the laboured falfhood of almoft all their hiftorical narrations concern¬ 
ing every curious thing relative to South America. They were fo di- 
vefted of thofe principles inherent to honeft enquirers after truth, that 
they have recorded themfelves to be a tribe of prejudiced bigots, driving 
to aggrandife the Mahometan valour of about nine hundred fpurious ca¬ 
tholic chriftians, under the patronage of . their favourite faint, as perfons by 
whom heaven defigned to extirpate thofc two great nominal empires oT 
pretended cannibals. They found it convenient to blacken the natives with 
ill names, and report them to their demi-god the mufti of Rome, as facri- 
ficing every day, a prodigious multitude of human viclims> to numerous 
idol-gods.. 

The learned world is already fully acquainted with the falfehood of ' 
their hiftories; reafon and later difeoveries condemn them. Many years 
have elapfed, fince I firft entered into Indian life, befides a good ac¬ 
quaintance with feveral fouthern Indians, who were converfant with the 
Mexican. Indian rites and cuftoms; and'it is incontrovertible, that the*^ 
Spanifh monks andjefuits in deferibing the language, religion, and cuf- 
toms, of the ancient Peruvians and Mexicans, were both unwilling^ and 
incapable to perform fo arduous an undertaking,, with j uftice and truth. 
They did not converfe with the natives as friends, but defpifed, hated, 
and murdered them, for the fake of their gold and filver: and to excufe 
their own ignorance, and moft fliocking, cool, premeditated murders, they 
artfully deferibed them as an abominable fwarm of idolatrous cannibals 
offering human facrifices to their various, falfe deities, and eating of 
the unnatural vidims. Neverthelefs, from their own partial accounts, we 
can trace a near agreement between the civil and martial cuftoms,. the 
religious worfhip, traditions, drefs, ornaments, and other particulars of the 
ancient Peruvians and Mexicans, and thofe of the prefent North-Ame- 
rkan Indians. 
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Acofta tells us, that though the Mexicans have no proper name for God, 
•yet they allow a fupreme omnipotence and providence: his capacity was 
not fufficient to difcover the former ; however, the latter agrees with the 
prefent religious opinion of the Englilh-American Indians, of an univcrfal 
divine wifdom and government. The want of a friendly intcrcourfe between 
our northern and fouthern Indians, has in length of time occafioned fome of 
the former a little to corrupt, or alter the name of the felf-exiftent creator 
.and preferver of the univerfc, as they repeat it in their religious invocations, 
yO He a Ah. But with what lhow of truth, confiftent with the above 
conceflion, can Acofta deferibe the Mexicans as offering human facrifices 
alfo to devils, and greedily feafting on the viflims ! 

We are told alfo that the Nauatalcks believe, they dwelt in another 
gion before they fettled rn Mexico; that they ^wandered eighty years in 
fearch of it, through a ftrift obedience to their gods, who ordered them to 
go in queft of new lands, that had fuch particular figns ^—that they punc¬ 
tually obeyed the divine mandate, and by that means found out, and fettled 
the fertile country of Mexico. This account correfponds with the Chik- 
kafah tradition of fettling in their prefent fuppofed holy land, and feems to 
have been derived from a compound tradition of Aaron’s rod, and the light 
or divine prefence with the Ifraelites in the wildcrnCfs, when they marched. 
And probably the Mexican number of years, was originally/^r/y, inftead 
of eighty. 

Lopez de Gomara tells us, that the Mexicans were fo devout, as to offer 
to the fun and earth, a fmall quantity of every kind of meat and drink, 
before any of themfelves tafted it; and that they facrificed part of their 
corn, fruits, &c. in like manner; otherwife, they were deemed haters of, 
^nd contemned by their gods. Is not this a confufed Spanifh pidlure of 
the Jewifli daily facrificc, and firft-fruit-offering, as formerly obferved ? 
and which, as we have feen, are now offered up by the northern Indians, to 
the bountiful giver, the fupreme holy fpirit of fire, whom they invoke in 
that moft facred and awful fong, YO He Wah, and loudly afcribe to him 
Hdlelu-Tahy for his continued goodnefs to them. 

The Spanifh writers fay, that when Cortes approached Mexico, Mon¬ 
tezuma ftiut himfelf up, and continued for the fpacc of eight days in 
3 prayers 
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prayers and fading : but to blacken him, and excufe their own diabolical ^ 
butcheries, they aflert he offered human facrifices at the fame, time to abo¬ 
minable and frightful idols. But the facrifices with more juftice may be 
attributed to the Spaniards than to the Mexicans—as their narratives alfo 
are a facrifice of truth itfelf. Montezuma and his people’s fadings, prayers, 
&c, were doubtlefs the fame with thofe of the northern Indians, who on ^ 
particular occafions, by feparate fadings, ablutions, purgations, &c. feek- 
to faneftify themfelves, and fo avert the ill effedb of the. divine anger, , and- 
regain the favour of the deity. 

They write, that the Mexicans offered to one of their god.s,^ affacrifice:^ 
compounded, of fome of all the feeds of their country, grinded fine, and 
mixed with the blood of children, and of facrificed virgins 5 - that they 
plucked out the hearts of thofe vidims, and offered them as fird-fruits* 
to the idol*, and that the warriors imagined, the lead relic of the facrificc 
would preferve them from danger. They foon afterwards tell us of a tem¬ 
ple of a quadrangular form, called “ God’s houfe,” and QhacaK 

mua^ “ a minider of holy things,” who belonged to it. They likewife 
Ipeak of “ the hearth of God,—the continual fire of God,—the holy ark,” 
&c. If we cut off the jefuideal paintings of the unnatural facrifice, the- 
red is confonant to what hath been obferved, concerning the North Ame¬ 
rican Indians. And it is very obvious, the North and South American 
Indians are alike of vindidive tempers, putting mod of their invading 
enemies that fall into their power to the fiery torture. The Spaniards 
looking upon themfelves as divine embaffadors, under the imperial fig- 
nature of the Holy Lord of Rome, , were exceffively enraged againd^ 
the fimple native Sonth-Americans, becaufe they tortured forty of their 
captivated people by reprifal, deivoting them to the fire, and.ate their' 
hearts, according to the univerfal war-cudom of our northern Indians, on^ 
the like occafion. The Spanifli terror and hatred on this account, their' 
pride, religious bigotry, and an utter ignorance of the Indian dialeds,^ 

rites, and cudoms, excited them thus to delineate the Mexicans ^- 

and equally hard names, and unjud charges, the bloody members of 
their diabolical inquifition ufed to bedow on thofe pretended here¬ 
tics, whom they gave over to be tortured and burnt by the fecular * 
power. But it is vvorthy of notice, the Spanifti writers acknowledge that 
the Mexicans brought their human facrifices from the oppofite fea*, and. 
did not-offer. up any of their own people : fo that this was but the fame - 
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as our North-American Indians ftili pradife, when they devote their cap¬ 
tives to deatli; which is ufliered in with ablutions, and other methods of 
fandlifying themfelves, as have been particularly defcribed \ and they per¬ 
form the Iblemnity with Tinging the facred triumphal Tong, with beating of 
the drum, dances, and various forts of rejoicings, through gratitude to the 
beneficent and divine author of fuccefs againft their common enemy. By 
the defeription of the Portuguefe writers, the Indian-Brafilian method of 
war, and of torturing their devoted captives, very nearly refembles the 
jcuftoms of our Indians. 

Acofla, according to his ufual ignorance of the Indian cnfloms, fays, 
that fome in Mexico -underftood one another by whiftling, on which 
he attempts to be witty—-but notwithflanding the great contempt and 
furprife of the Spaniards at thofe Indians who whiftle'd as they went-, 
this whittle was no other than the war-whoop, or a very loud and fhrill 
Ihout, denoting death, or good or bad news, or bringing in captives from 
war. The fame writer fays they had three kinds of knighthood, with 
which they honoured the bett foldiers -, the chief of which was the red 
ribbon ; the next the lion, or tyger-knight •, and the meaneft was the 
.grey knight. He might with as much truth, have added the turky-buz- 
zard knight, the fun-blind bat knight, and the night-owl knight. His ac¬ 
count of the various gradations of the Indian war-titles, ttiews the iinfkil- 
fulnefs of that voluminous writer, even in the firft principles of his Indian 
fubje(tt, and how far we ought to rely oh his marvellous works. 

The accounts the Spaniards formerly gave us of Florida and its inhabitants, 
are written in the fame romantic ftrain with thofe of Mexico. Ramufius tells 
us, that Alvaro Nunes and his company reported the Apalahchee Indians 
to be fuch a gigantic people, as to carry bows, thick as a man’s arm, and of 
eleven or twelve fpans long, (hooting with proportional force and diredlion. 
It feems they lived then a fober and temperate life, for Morgues fays, one of 
their kings was three hundred years old ; though Laudon reckons him only 
two hundred and fifty : and Morgues affurcs us, he faw this young Indian 
Methufalah’s father, who was fifty years older than his fon, and that each of 
them was likely by the common courfe of nature to live thirty or forty 
Tears longer, although they had feen their fifth generation. Since that 
lime they have fo exceedingly degenerated, in height of body, largenefs of 
3 defenfive 
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defenfive arms, and ante-deluvian longevity, that I am afraid, thefe early 
and extraordinary writers would fcarcely know the defcendants of thofe 
Apalahche Anakim, if they now faw them. They are at prcfent the fame 
as their dwarfilh red neighbours ; fic tranfit gloria miindi. — 

Nicholaus Challufius paints Florida full of winged ferpents; he affirms 
he faw one there, and that the old natives were very careful to get its head, 
on account of fome fuppofed fuperftition. Ferdinando Soto tells us, that 
when he entered Florida, he found a Spaniard, (J. Ortez) whom the na¬ 
tives had captivated during the fpace of twelve years, confequcntly he muft 
have gained in that time, fufficient Ikill in their dialed to give a true inter¬ 
pretation and account—and he affiires us, that Ucita, the Lord of the 
place, made that fellow, ‘‘ Temple-keeper,” to prevent the night-wolves 
from carrying away the dead corpfe *, that the natives worffiipped the devil, 
and facrificed to him the life and blood of moft of their captives j—who 
fpoke with them face to face, and ordered them to bring thofe offerings 
to quench his burning third:. And we are told by Benzo, that when Soto 
died, the good-natured Cacique ordered two likely young Indians to be 
killed according to cuftom, to wait on him where he was gone.—But the 
Chriftian Spaniards denied his death, and affured them he was the fon of 
God, and therefore could not die. If we except the laft fentence, which 
bears a jud: analogy to the prefumption and arrogance of the popifh priefts 
and hidorians, time and opportunity have fully convinced us, that 
all the reft is calumny and fallhood. It mud: be confefled however, 
that none, even of the Spanifh monks and friars, have gone fo deep 
in the marvellous, as our own fagacious David Ingram—he affures us, 
“ that he not only heard of very furprifing animals in thefe parts of the 
world, but faw elephants, horfes, and ftrange wild animals twice as big 
as our fpecies of horfes, formed like a grey-hound in their hinder parts; 
he faw likewife bulls with ears like hounds; and another furprifing fpecies 
of quadrupeds bigger than bears, without head or neck, but nature had fixed 
their eyes and mouths more fecurely in their breads.” At the end of his 
mondrous ideal produdions, hejudly introduces the devil in the rear, fome- 
times afluming the likenefs of a dog; at other times the diape of a calf, 
&c. Although this legendary writer has tranfeended the bounds of truth, 
yet where he is not emulous of outdoing the jefuitical romances, it would re¬ 
quire a good knowledge of America to confute him in many particulars : 
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this flieWs how little the learned world can rely on American narrators 5’ 
and that the origin of the Indian Americans, is yet to be traced in a quite 
different path to what any of thofe hyperbolical, or wild conjedural writers ‘ 
have prefcribed- 

j The Spaniards have given us many fihe polifhed Indian orations, but they 
I wete tertainly fabricated at Madrid 5 the Indians have no fuch ideas, or 
methods of fpfeech, as they pretend to have copied from a faithful interpre- 
tatibn on the fpot: however, they haVe religioufly fupportcd thofe monkifh 
dreahis, and which are the chief bafis of their Mcxitaa and Peruvian 
treaties. 

Aceordirtg to them, the Mexican arms was an eagle oh a tunal or 
ftone. With a bird in his talons,—which may look at the armorial enfign 
of Dan. And they fay, the Mexicans worfhipped VitzliputTdi^ who pro- 
mifed them a land exceedingly plenty in rithes, and all other, good 
things *, on which account they fet off in queft of the divine promife, four 
of their priefts carrying their idol in a coffer of reed's, to whom he com¬ 
municated his oracles, giving them laws at the fame time—teaching them* 
the ceremonies and facrifices they fliould oblerve •, and direded them when 
to march, and when to flay in camp, &c. So much, might have been col— 
leded from them by figns, and other expreffive indications; for we are welil 
affured, that the remote uncorrupted part of the Mexicans ftill retain the fame 
notions as our northern Indians, With regard to their arriving at, and fettling 
in their refpedivc countries, living under a theocratic government, and hav¬ 
ing the divine war-ark, as a moft facred fel of fuccefs to the beloved; peo¬ 
ple, agairift thdr treacherous enemies, if they flridly obferve the law of 
purity, while they accompany it. This alone,, without any refledion on 
the reft, is a good glafs to (hew us, that the South and North American^ 
Indians are twin-born brothers ; though the Spanifh clergy, by their dark, 
but fruitful inventions, have fet them at a prodigious variance.. 

Acofta tells us, that the Peruvians held a very extraordinary feaft called Tfu^ . 
—which they prepared themfelves for, by fading two days, not accompany¬ 
ing with their wives, nor eating falt-meat or garlic, nor drinking Chica dur-^ 
ing that period—that they affembled all together in one place, and did not 
allow any ftranger or bead to approach them 5 that they had clothes and 
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tjrnaments which they wore, only at that great feftival ; that they went 
filently and fedately in proceflion, with their heads veil’d, and drums beat¬ 
ing—and thus continued one day and night; but the next day they danced 
and feafted 5 and for two days fuccefllvely, their prayers and praifes were 
heard. This is another ftrong pidure of the rites of tjie Indian Nprth- 
Americans, during the time of their great feflival, to atone for fin; and 
with a little amendment, would exhibit a furprifing analogy of fundry 
cffential rites and cuftoms of the Northern and South American Indians, 
which equally glance at the Mofaic fyftem. 

Lerius tells us, that he was prefent at the triennial feaft of the Carib- 
bians, where a multitude of men, women, and children, were affenibled; . 
that they foon divided themfelves into three orders, apart from each other, the 
women and children being ftridly ordered to flay within, and to attend 
diligently to the finging: that the men fung in one houfe, He^ He^ He^ 
while the others in their feparate boufes, anfwercd by a repetition of the 
fame notes: that having thus continued a quarter of an hour, they all 
danced in three different rings, each with rattles, &c. And the natives of 
Sir Francis Drake’s New Albion, were defirous of crowning him Uio^ or 
Ohio^ a name well known in North America, and hath an evident relation to 
the great beloved name. .Had the former been endued with a proper ca¬ 
pacity, and given a fuitable attention to the Indian general law of purity, 
he would probably have defcribed them Tinging To He Wah^ Hallelu-Tah^ 
&c. after the prefent manner of our North-American red natives; and as 
giving proper names to perfons and things from a religious principle, to 
exprefs the relation they bore to the facred four-lettered name, 

Thefe writers report alfo, that the Mexicans facrificed to the idol Haloc^ 

their God of water,” to give them feafonable rains for their crops : and 
they tell us, that the high-priefl was anointed with holy oil, and dreffed 
with pontifical ornaments, peculiar to himfelf, when he officiated in his 
facred.funclion ; that he was fworn to maintain their religion, rights, and 
liberties, according to their ancient law ; and to caufe the fun to fhine, and 
all their vegetables to'be properly refrefhed with gentle fhowers. If we 
throw down the “ monkifh idol god of water,” we here find a flrong parity 
of religious cuftoms and ceremonies, between the pretended prophets, and 
high-priefts of the prefent northern Indians, and the ancient Mexicans. 
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Acofta tells us, that the Peruvians acknowledged a fupreme God, and» 
author of all things, whom they called Viracocha^ and worfhipped as the* 
chief of all the gods, and honoured when they looked at the heavens or 
any of the celeftial orbs*, that for want of a proper name for that divine 
fpirit of the univerfe, they, after the Mexican manner, defcribed him by 
his attributes,—as Pachacamac^ “ the Creator of heaven and earth.” But^ 
though he hath defcribed them pofielTed of thefe ftrong ideas of God-j 
and to have dedicated a facred houfe to the great firft- caufe, bearing his 
divine prolific name; yet the Spanifh priefthood have at the fame timej^ 
painted them as worfiiipping the devil in the very fame temple. Here 
and there a truths may be found in their writings, but if we except the 
well-defigned performance of Don Antonio de Ulloa, one duodecimo vo¬ 
lume would have contained; all the accounts of any curious; importance^, 
which the Spaniards have exhibited to»the learned world,. concerning thar 
genuine rites and cuftoms, of the ancient Peruvians and Mexicans, ever* 
fince the feifure of thofe countries, and the horrid .murders committed oo', 
the inhabitants.. 

But among all the Spanifh friars^ Hieronmo Roman the greatefl cham-? 
pion in hyperbolical writing. He has produced three volumes concern-- 
ing the Indian American rites and ceremonies s—he ftretches very far in his- 
fecond part of the commonwealths of the world *, ^ but when he gets tor 
Peru and Mexico^ the difiance of thofe remote regions enables him to 
ceed himfelf: beyond all difpute, the other writers of his black frater¬ 
nity, are only younger brethren, when compared to him in the marvellous.. 
His, is the chief of all the ^anifli romances of Peru .and Mexico.. 

He fays, the Indian natives, from Florida to Panama, had little religion; 
or policy; and yet he affirms a few pages after, that they believed in on© 
true, immortal and i,nvifible God, reigning in heaven, called Tocahu- 
uagnamaorocoti *, and is fo kind as to allow them images, priefts, and popes, 
their high-prieft being called papa in that language. The origin - of 
images among them, is accounted for in a dialogue he gives us, between 
a (baking tree and one of the Indian priefts; after a great deal of dif 
courfc, the tree ordered the prieft to cut it down, and taught him how to 
I make images thereof, and ereefi a temple. The tree was obeyed, and 
every year their votaries folemnized the dedication. The good , man has 

laboured 
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Faboured* very hard'for the images, and ought to have fuitable applaufe for 
fo ufeful an invention; as it (hews the univerfal opinion of mankind, con¬ 
cerning idols and images. With regard to that long conjeftiiral divine naniCy 
by which they exprefTed the one true God, there is not the lead room to 
doubt, that the South-Americans had the divine name, Tohewah^ in as great 
purity as thofe of the north, efpecially, as they were at the fountain heady 
adding to. it occafionally fOme other (kong compound words*. 

He fays alfo, that the metropolis of Cholola had as many temples as there 
were days in the year *, and that one of them was the mod famous in the 
world, the bafis of the fpire being as broad as a man could (hoot with a 
crofs bow,, and the fpire itfelf three miles high.. The temples which the 
holy man (peaks of, feem to have been only the dwelling-houfes of dran- 
gcrs, who incorporated with the natives, differing a little in their form^ of 
dru6lure, according to the ufual cudom of our northern Indians: and his 
religious principles not allowing him to go near the reputed (hambles of the 
devil,- much lefs to enter the fuppofed territories of hell, he has done 
pretty well by them, in allowing them golden funs and moons—vedry 
keepers, &c. The badnefs of * his optic indruments, if joined with the 
fuppofed dimnefs of his fight, may plead in excufe for the fpiral. alti-r 
tude, which he fixes at 15,480 feet; for from what we know of the northern 
Indians, we ought to drike off the three fird figures of its height, and the 
remaining 40 is very likely to have been the jud- height of the fpire, alias 
the red-painted, great, war-pole^. 

The fame writer tells us, that the Peruvian pontifical office belonged' to? 
the eldeff Ton of the king, or fome chief lord of the country : and that it 
devolved by fucceffion. But he anoints him after a very folemn manner,, 
with an ointment which he carefully mixes with the. blood of circumcifed 
infants. This pried of war dealing fo much in blood himfelf, without 
doubt, furpe( 5 ted them of the like*, though at the fame time no Indian, 
pried will either (bed, or touch human blood: but that they formerly 
circumcifed, may with great probability be allowed to the holy man. 

The temples of Peru were built on high grounds, or tops of hills, he 
fays, and were furrounded.with four circular mounds of earth, the one rifing* 
2^ gradually' 
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gradually above the other, from the outermoft circle \ and that the temple 
flood in the center of the inclofed ground, built in a quadrangular form, 
having altars, &c. He has ofHcioufly obtruded the fun into it; per¬ 
haps, becaufe he thought it dark within. He deferibes another religious 
houfe, on the eaftern part of that great inclofure, facing the riling fun, to 
which they afeended by fix fteps, where, in the hollow of a thick wall, 
lay the image of the fun, &c. This thick wall having an hollow part with¬ 
in it, was no other than their fan6tum fandorum, conformably to what I 
obferved, concerning the pretended holieft place of the Mufkohge In¬ 
dians. Any one who is well acquainted with the language, rites, and 
cuftoms of the North-American Indians, can fee with a glance when thefe 
monkifh writers ftumble on a truth, or ramble at large. 

Acofta fays, that the Mexicans obferved their chief feafl in the month of 
May, and that the nuns two days before mixed a fufficient quantity of 
beets with honey, and made an image of it. He trinas up the idol very 
genteelly, and places it on an azure-coloured chair, every way becoming 
the fcarlet-coloured pope. He foon after introduces flutes, drums, cornets, 
and trumpets, to celebrate the feafl of Eupania Vitzliputzlh as he thinks 
proper to term it: on account of the nuns, he gives them Pania^ fe¬ 
minine bread,” inflead of the mafeuline ; which he makes his nuns 

to diflribute at this love-feafl, to the young men, in large pieces refem- 
bling great bones. When they receive them, they religioufly lay them 
down at the feafl of the idol, and call them the flefli and bones Of the God 
Vitzliputzli. 

Then he brings in the priefls vailed, with garlands on their heads, and 
chains of flowers about their necks, each of them ftruflly obferving their 
place : if the inquifitive reader fhould defire to know how he difeovered 
thofe garlands and flowery chains:; (efpecially as* their heads were covered, 
and they are fecret in their religious ceremonies) I mufl inform him, that 
Acofla wrought a kind of cotton, or woollen cloth for them, much ’finer 
than filk, through which he might have eafily feen them—befides, fuch a 
religious drefs gave him a better opportunity of hanging a crofs, and a 
firing of beads afterwards round their necks. 


Next 
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Next to thofe religious men, he ufhers in a fine company of gods and 
goddefies, in imagery^ drefled like the others, the people paying them 
divine worfhip; this without doubt, is intended to fupporc the popilb faint- 
worlhip. Then, he makes them fing, and dance round the pafte, *and ufe 
feveral other ceremonies. And when the eyes are tired with viewing thofe 
wild circlings, he folemnly blefTes, and confecrates thole morfels of pafte, 
and thus makes them the real flelh and bones of the idol, Which the 
people honour as gods. When he has ended his feaft of tranfqbftan- 
tiation, he fets his facrificers to work, and orders them to kill and facrifice 
more men than at any other feftival,—as he thinks proper to make this 
a greater carnival than any of the reft. 

When he comes to finifti his bloody facrifices, he orders the young' 
men and women into two rows, direftly facing each other,, to dance 
and fing by the drums, in praife of the feaft and the god*, and he 
fcts the oldeft and the greateft men to anfwer tfie fong, and dance 
around them, in a great circle. This with a little alteration, refemblcs 
the cuftom of the northern Indians* He fays, that all the inhabitants of 
the city and country came to this great feaft,—that it was deemed facri- 
legious in any perfon to eat of the honeyed pafte,, on this great feftivab 
day, or to drink water, till the afternoon 5 and that they earneftly advifed 
thofe,. who had the ufe of reafon, to abftain from water till the after¬ 
noon, and carefully concealed it from the children during the time 
of this ceremony. But, at the end of the feaft, he makes the pricfts- 
and ancients of the temple to break the image of paftt and confecrated. 
rolls, into many pieces, and give them to the people by the way. of 
facrament, according to the ftrifteft rules of order, from the greateft and 
eldeft, to*the youngeft and leaft, men, women and children: and he fays, 
they received it with bitter tearsj great reverence, and a very awful fear, 
with other ftrong figns of devotion, faying at the fame tin:^e,^‘‘ they did 
not eat the flelh and bones of their God.” He adds, that they who 
had fick people at home, demanded a piece of the faid pafte, and car¬ 
ried and gave it to them, with the moft profound reverence and awful 
adoration \ that all who partook of this propitiating facrifice, were obliged 
to give a part of the feed of Maiz, of which the idol was made; and * 
then at the end of the folemnity^ a prieft of high authority preached to 
2 the 
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the people on their laws and ceremonies, with a commanding voice, and 
expreffive geftures; and thus difmiffed the afiembly. 

Well may Acofta blame the devil in the manner he does, for introducing 
among the Mexicans, fo near a refemblance of the popifh fuperftitions and 
idolatry. But whether (hall we blame or pity this writer, for obfeuring 
the truth with a confufed heap of falfhoods ? The above is however a curi¬ 
ous Spanifli pirture of the Mexican paflbver, or annual expiation of fins, 
and of their fecond paflbver in favour of their fick people,—and of paying 
their tythes,—according to fimilar cuftoms of our North-American Indians. 
We are now fufficicntly informed of the rites and cuftoms of the remote, 
and uncorrupt South-Americans, by the MifTifippi Indians, who have a 
communication with them, both in peace and wan 

Ribault Laudon deferibing the yearly feftival of the Floridans, fays, 
that the day before it began, .the women fweeped out a great circuit of 
ground, where it was obferved with folemnity;—that when the main body 
of the people entered the holy ground, they all placed themfelves in good 
order, ftood up painted, and decked in their beft apparel, when three la- 
wasy or priefts, with different paintings and geftures followed them, play¬ 
ing on mufical inftruments, and finging with a folemn voice—the others 
anfweririg them.: that when they made three circles in this manner, the 
men ran off to the woods, and the women ftaid weeping behind, cutting their 
arms with mufcle-ftiells, and throwing the blood towards the fun; and that 
when the men returned, the three days feaft was finifhed. This is another 
confufed Spanifli draught of the Floridan paffover, or feaft of love; and 
of their univerfal method of bleeding themfelves after much exercife, which 
according to the Spanifli plan, they offered up to the fun. From thefe 
different writers, it is plain that where the Indians have not been corrupted 
by foreigners, their cuftoms and religious worftiip are nearly alike; and 
alfo that every different tribe, or nation of Indians, ufes fuch-like divine 
proper name, and awful founds, as Yah-Wah^ Hetovah, &c. being tranf- 
pofitions of the divine effential name, as our northern Indians often re¬ 
peat in their religious dances. As the found of Yah-wab in Lau- 

don’s ear, he called it Java^ in refemblance to the Syriac and Greek me¬ 
thod of expreffing the tetra-grammaton, from which Galatinus impofed it 
upon us, calling it Jehowah^ inftead of Yohewah. 


The 
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The Spanifh writers tell us, that the Mexicans had a feaft, and month, 
which they called HueitozoUiy when the maiz was ripe; every man at that 
time bringing an handful to be offered at th6 temple, with a kind of drink, 
called Utuli^ made out of the fame grain.—But they foon deck up an idol 
with rofes, garlands, and flowers, and defcribe them as offering to it fweet 
gums, &c. Then they fpeedily drefs a woman with the apparel of either 
the god, or goddefs, of fait, which mufl: be to feafon the human facrifices, 
as they depidure them according to their own difpofitions. But they foon 
change the fcene, and bring in the god of gain, in a rich temple dedicated 
to him, where the merchants apart facrifice vaft numbers of purchafed cap¬ 
tives. It often chagrines an inquifitive and impartial reader to trace the 
contradidions, and chimerical inventions, of thofe afpiring bigoted writers; 
who fpeak of what they did not underftand, only by figns, and a few 
chance words. The difcerning reader can eafily perceive them from 
what hath been already faid, and muft know that this Spanifh mountain 
in labour, is only the Indian firft fruit-offering, according to the ufagc 
of our North-American Indians. 

It is to be lamented that writers will not keep to matters of fad: Some 
of our own hiflorians have defcribed the Mohawks as cannibals, and con¬ 
tinually hunting after man's flefh j with equal truth Diodorus Siculus, 
Strabo, and others report, that in Britain there were formerly Anthropo¬ 
phagi, “ man-eaters.” 

Garcillaffo dc *La Vega, another Spanifh romancer, fays, that the Peru¬ 
vian fhepherds worfhipped the ftar called Lyra’, as they imagined it pre¬ 
served their flocks: but he ought firft to have Supplied them with flocks, 
for they had none except a kind of wild fheep, that kept in the moun¬ 
tains, and which are of fo fsetid a Smell, that no creature is fond to ap¬ 
proach them. 

The fame afpiring fiditious writer tells us, the Peruvians worfhipped the 
Creator of the world, whom he h pleafed to call Viracocha Pachuyaeba 
ia hie: any perfon who is in the leaft acquainted with the rapid flowing 
manner of the Indian American dialeds, will conclude from the wild ter¬ 
mination that the former is not the Peruvian divine name. Next to this 
great Creator of the univerfe, he affirms, they worfhipped the fun; and 
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next to the folar orb, they dqificd and worfhipped thunder, believing it 
proceeded from a man in heaven, who had power over the rain, hail, and 
thunder, and every thing in the aerial regions; and that they offered up facri- 
fices to it, but none to the univerfal Creator. To prefer the effedl to the ac¬ 
knowledged prime caufe, is contrary to the common reafon of mankind, 
who adore that objed which they efteem either the moft beneficent, or the 
mod powerful. 

Monfieur Le Page Du Pratz tells us, he lived feven years among the 
Nachee Indians, about one hundred leagues up the Mifllfippi from New- 
Orleans; and in order to emulate the Spanifh romances of the Indians, in 
his performance, he affirms their women are double-breaftcd, which he par¬ 
ticularly deferibes: and then following the Spanifh copy, he affures us, tl>e 
higheft rank of their nobles is called funs, and that they only attend the 
facred and eternal fire ; which he doubtlefs mentioned, merely to introduce 
his convex lens, by which he tells us with a great air of confidence, he 
gained much efleem among them, as by the gift of it, he enabled them to 
continue their holy fire, if it Ihould cafually be near extinguifhed. According 
to him, the Chikkafah tongue was the court language of the Mifllfippi In¬ 
dians, and that it had not the letter R .—The very reverfe of which is the 
truth ; for the French and all their red favages were at conftant war with 
-them, becaufe of their firm conne< 5 lion with the Englifh, and hated 
their national name; and as to the language, they could not converfe with 
them, as their dialedls are fo different from each other. I recited a long 
firing of his well-known ftories to a body of gentlemen, well (killed in 
the languages, rites, and cuftoms of our Eaft and Wcft-Florida Indians, 
and they agreed that the Koran did not differ more widely from the divine 
oracles, than the accounts of this writer from the genuine cuftoms of the 
Indian Americans. 

The Spanifh artifts have furnilhed the favage war-chieftain, or their Em¬ 
peror Montezuma, with very fpacious and beautiful palaces, one of which 
they raifed on pillars of fine jafper; and another wrought with exquifite 
(kill out of marble, jafper, and other valuable ftones, with veins gliftering 
like rubies,—they have finiflied the roof with equal (kill, compofed of car¬ 
ved and painted cyprefs, cedar, and pine-trees, without any kind of nails. 
They (hould have furnifhed fome of the chambers with fuitable pavilions 

and 
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and beds of ftate; but the bedding and furniture in our northern Indian 
huts, is the fame with what they were pleafed to deferibe, in the wonder¬ 
ful Mexican palaces. In this they have not done juftice to the grand red 
monarch, whom they raifed up, (with his looo women, or 30C0 accords 
ing to fome,) only to magnify the Spanilh power by overthrowing him. 

Montezuma in an oration to his people, at the arrival of the Spaniards, 
is faid by Malvendar, to have perfuaded his people to yield to the power 
of his Catholic Majefty’s arms, for their own fore-fathers were ftrangers 
in that land, and brought there long before that period in a fleet. The 
emperor, who they pretend bore fuch univerfal arbitrary fway, is raifed by 
their pens, from the ufual rank of a war chieftain, to his imperial great- 
nefs : But defpotic power is death to their ears, as it is defl:ru( 5 tive of their 
darling liberty, and reputed theocratic government; they have no name 
for a fubje< 51 :, but fay, the people.’* In order to carry on the felf- 
flattering war-romance, they began the epocha of that great fidlitious em¬ 
pire, in the time of the ambitious and formidable Montezuma, that their 
handful of heaven-favoured popifli faints might have the more honour in 
deftroying it: had they deferibed it of a long continuance, they forefaw 
that the world would deteft the fallacy, as foon as they learned the lan¬ 
guage of the pretended empire 5 correfpondent to which, our own great 
Emperor Powhatan of Virginia, was foon dethroned. We are fufHciently 
informed by the rambling Miflifippi Indians, that Motehjhuma is a com¬ 
mon high war-name of the SouthrAmerican leaders 5 and which the fate 
he is faid to receive, (Irongly corroborates. Our Indians urge with a great 
deal of vehemence, that as every one is promoted only by public virtue, 
and has his equals in civil and martial aflTairs, thofe Spanilh books that have 
mentioned red emperors, and great empires in America, ought to be burnt 
in fome of the remaining old years accurfed fire. And this Indian fixed 
opinion feems to be fufficiently confirmed by the fituation of Mexico, as it 
is only about 315 miles from fouth to north \ and narrower than 200 miles 
along the northern coaft—and lies between Tlafcala and Mechoacan, to the 
weft of the former, and eaft of the latter, whence the Mexicans were con¬ 
tinually harralTed by thofe lurking fwife-footed favages, who could fccure 
their retreat home, in the fpace of two or three days. When we confidcr 
the vicinity of thofe two inimical ftates to the pretended puilTant empire of 
Mexico, which might have eafily crulhed them to pieces, with her for- 
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midable armies, in order to fecure the lives of the fubje^s, ard credit 
of the (late,, we may fafely venture to afHrm, froni the long of 

♦ircumftances already exhibited, that the Spanifh Peruvian aic Mexicart 
empires are without the leaft foundation in nature; and that the Spaniards 
defeated the tribe of Mexico (properly called Mechiko) &c. chiefly, bjr 
the help of their red allies. 

In their deferiptions of South-America and its native inhabitants, they 
treat largely of heaven, hell, and purgatory *, lions, falamanders, maids of 
honour, maids of penance, and their abbelTes j men whipping themfelves 
with cords 5 idols, mattins, monadic vows, cloifters of young men, with a 
prodigious group of other popifh inventions: and.wemuft not forget ta 
do juflice to thofe induftrious and fagacious obfervers,. who difeovered 
two golgothas, or towers made of human Ikulls, plaiftered with lime* 
Acofta tells us, that Andrew de Topia aflured him, he and Gonfola de 
Vimbria reckoned one hundred and thirty-fix thoufand human fltulls in 
them. The temple dedicated to the air, is likewife worthy of being mert- 
tioned, as they affert in the drongefl: manner, that five thoufand priefts 
ferved conftantly in it, and obliged every one who entered, to bring fome 
human facrifice *, that the walls of it were an inch thick, and the floor 
foot deep,, with black, dry, clotted blood. If connefted herewith, we re- 
fled, that befide this blodd-thirfly god of the air, the Spaniards have repre«- 
iented them as worfhipping a multitude of idol gods and goddefles, (no lefs 
than two thoufand according to Lopez de Gdmara) and facrificing to them, 
chiefly human vidims; and that the friars are reported by a Spanifli bifhop 
of Mexico,, in his letters of the year 1532, to have broken down twenty 
thoufand idols, and defolated five hundred idol temples, where the natives 
facrificed every year more than twenty thoufand hearts of boys and girls j 
and that if the noblemen were burnt to afhes, they killed their cooks, but¬ 
lers, chaplains,, and dwarfs ♦—and had a plenty of targets, maces, and en- 
Cgns hurled'into their funeral piles : this terrible daughter, points out to 
us clearly from their own accounts,^,that thefe authors either gave the world 
a continued chain of falfehoods, or thofe facrificcs, and human mafTacres 

* With regard to Indian dwarfs, I never heard of, or faw any‘in the northern nations, 
but one in lihtatoe, a northern town of the middle part of the Cheerake country—and he 
was a.great beloved man* 
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they boaftingly tell us of, would have, long before they came, utterly de* 
popuia d Peru and Mexico. 

^ (hall now quote a little of their lefs romantic defcription, to confirm 
the account I have given concerni;ig the genuine rites, and cuftoms, of 
our North-American Indians. 

The ornaments of the Indians of South and North America, were for¬ 
merly, and (till are alike, without the lead difference, except in value. 
Thofe fnpcrficial writers agree, that the men and women of Peru and 
Mexico wore golden ear-rings, and. bracelets around their ncfks and wrifts j 
that the men wore rings of the fame metal in their nofe, marked their bo¬ 
dies with various figures, painted their faces red, and the wtwuen their 
checks, which feems to have been a very early and general cuftom. They 
tell us, that the coronation of the Indian kings, and inftallment of 
their - nobles, was folemnized with comedies, banquets, lights, &rc. and 
that no plebeians were allowed to ferve before their kings; they mud 
be knights, or noblemen. All thofe founding high titles are only a con- 
fufed pifliire of the general method of the Indians in crowning their war¬ 
riors, performing their war-dances, and edeeming thofe fellows as old 
women, who never attended the reputed holy ark with fuccefs for the 
beloved brethren, 

Don Antonio de Ullpa informs tis, that Ibme of the South-Amcrican 
natives cut the lobes of their ears, and for a cpnfiderable time, fadened 
fmall weights to them, in order to lengthen them; that others cut holes in 
their upper and under lips •, through the cartilege of the nofe, their chins, 
and jaws, and either hung or thrud through them, fuch things as they mod 
fancied, which alfo agrees with the ancient cudoms of our Northern In¬ 
dians. 

Emanuel de Moraes and Acoda affirm, that the Brafifians marry in thrir 
own family, or tribe. And Jo. de Laet. fays, they call their uncles and 
aunts, “ fathers and mothers,” which is a cudom of the Hebrews, and 
of all our North-American Indians : and he affiires us they mourn very 
much for their de^ y and that their clothes are like thofe the .early 
Jews. 
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Ulloa afTures ns, that the South American Indians have no other* me¬ 
thod of weaving carpets, quilts, and other {tuffs, but to count the 
threads one by one, when they are pafllng the woof-, — that they fpin 
cotton and linnen, as their chief manufafture, and paint their cloth with 
the images of men, beajls, birds, fifhes, trees, flowers, &c. and that each 
of thofe webs was adapted to one certain ufe, without being cut, and 
that their patience was equal to fo arduous a tafk. According to this 
defcription, there is not the lead difparity between the ancient North-Ame- 
rican method of manufaduring, and that of the South Americans. 


Acofta writes, that the clothes of the South-American Indians are fhaped 
like thofe of the ancient Jews, being a fquare little cloak, and a little coat: 
and the Rev. Mr. Thorowgood, anno 1650, obferves, that this is a proof 
of fome weight in (hewing their original defcent efpecially to fuch who 
pay a deference to Seneca’s parallel arguments of the Spaniards having 
fettled Italy, for the old mode of drefs is univcrfally alike, among the In¬ 
dian Americans. 


Laet. in his defcription of America, and Efcarbotus, aflTure us, they often 
heard the South American Indians to repeat the facrcd word Halleluiah^ 
which made them admire how they firft attained it. And Malvenda 
fays, that the natives of St. Michael had tomb-(tones, which the Spaniards 
digged up, with feveral ancient Hebrew characters upon them, as, 
Why is God gone away ?” And, “ He is dead, God knows.” Had 
his curiofity induced him to tranfcribe the epitaph, it would have 
given more fatisfaCtion *, for, as they yet repeat the divine eflTcntial name. 
To He \ta) Wah^ fo as not to prophane it, when they mourn for their 
dead, it is probable, they could write or engrave it, after the like manner, 
when they firlt arrived on this main continent. ^ 

We are told, that the South American Indians have a firm hope of the 
refurreClion of their bodies, at a certain period of time-, and that on this 
account they bury their moft valuable treafures with their dead, as well as 
the moft ufeful conveniencies for future domeftic life, fuch as their bows 
and arrows : And when they faw the Spaniards digging up their graves for 
gold and filvcr, they requefted them to forbear fcattering the bones of their 
5 dead 
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dead in that manner, left it ftiould prevent thdr being raifed and united 
again ♦. y" 

Monfienr de Poutrincourt fays, that, when the Canada Indians faluted 
him, they faid Ho Ho Ho ; but as we are well afifured, they exprefs To He 
a Ahy in the time of their feftivals and other rejoicings, we have reafon to 
conclude he made a very material miftake in fetting down the Indian folemn 
blefTing, or invocation. He likewife tells us, that the Indian women will 
not marry on the graves of their hulbands, i. e. “ foon after their deccafe,** 
—but wait a long time before they even think of a fecond hufband. That, 
if the hufband was killed, they would neither enter into a fecond marriage, 
nor eat flelh, till his blood had been revenged : and that after child-bear¬ 
ing, they obferve the Mofaic law of purification, (hutting up themfelves 
from their hulbands, for the fpace of forty days. 

Peter Martyr writes, that the Indian widow married the brother of her 
deceafed hufband, according to the Mofaic law : and he fays, the Indians 
worfhip that God who created the fun, moon, and all invifible things, and 
who gives them every thing that is good. He affirms the Indian priefts had 
chambers in the temple, according to the cuftom of the Ifraelites, by divine 
appointment, as i Chron. ix. 26, 27. And that there were certain places 
in it, which none but their priefts could enter, i. e. “ the hoi left.” And 
Key fays alfo, they have in fome parts of America, an exaeft form of king, 
prieft, and prophet, as was formerly in Canaan. 

Robert Williams, the firft Englilbman in New-England, who is faid to 
have learned the Indian language, in order to convert the natives, believed 
them to be Jews: and he afllires us, that their tradition records that their 
anceftors came from the fouth-weft, and that they return there at death; 
that their women feparate themfelves from the reft of the people at certain 
periods j and that their language bore fome affinity to the Hebrew. 

Baron Lahontan writes, that the Indian women of Canada purify them¬ 
felves after travail 5 thirty days for a male child—and forty for a female: 
that during the faid time, they live apart from their hufband—that the un¬ 
married brother rlprpnrz-H imfKonri nri^rri^e ^^lg widow, fix mouths 
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after his deceafe •, and that the outftanding parties for war, addrefs the 
great fpirit every day till they fet off, with facrifices, fongs, and feafling. 

We are alfo told, that the men in Mekico fat down, and the women 
ftood, when they made water, which is an iiniverfal cuftom among out 
North-American Indians. Their primitive! modefty, and indulgence to 
their women, ftem to have introduced this fingular cuftom, after the 
tnanner of the ancient Mauritanians, on account of their fcantinefs of 
clothing, as I formerly obferved. 

Lerius tells us, that the Indians of Brafil wafh themfelves ten times a 
day; and that the hufbands have no matrimonial intercoufe with their wives, 
till their children are either weaned, or grown pretty hardy j which is fimi- 
lar to the cuftom of thefe northern Indians, and that of the Ifraelites, as 
Hof. i. 8. He fays, if a Peruvian child was weaned before its time, it was 
called Aifi/cOy a baftard.” And that if a Brafilian wounds another, he is 
wounded in the fame part of the body, with equal puniftiment 5 limb fot 
limb, or life for life, according to the Mofaic law ;—which, within our own 
memory, thefe Indian nations obferved fo eagerly, that if a boy (hooting 
at birds, accidentally wounded another, though out of fight, with his ar¬ 
row ever fo (lightly, he, or any of his family, wounded him after the very 
fame manner ♦, which is a very ftriking analogy with the Jewifli retalianon. 
He likewife tells us, that their Sachems, or Emperors, were the heads of 
their church: and according to Laet. Defeript. America, the Peruvians 
had one temple confecrated to the creator of the world j befides four 
other religious places, in refemblance of the Jewifh fynagogues. And Mal- 
venda fays, the American idols were mitred, as Aaron was. He likewife 
affirms, as doth Acofta, that the natives obferved a year of jubilee, ac¬ 
cording to the ufage of the Ifraelites. 

Benzo fays, that the men and women incline very much to dancing; and 
the women often by themfelves, according tp the manner of the Hebrew 
natiod *, as in 1 Sam. xxi. 11. efpecially after gaining a viAory over 
the enemy, as in Judg. xi. 34. — xxi. 21. 23, and i Sam. xviii. 6, 7. 
Acofta tells us, that though adultery is deemed by them a capital crime, 
yet they at the fame time fet little value by virginity, and it feems to have 
been a bewailable condition, in Judea. He likewife fays, they wafh their 
I new 
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new born infants, in refemblance of the Mofaic law; as Ezek. xvi. 9. And 
the Spaniards fay, that the priefts of Mexico, were anointed from head 
to foot; that they conftantly wore their hair, till they were fuperannuated j 
and that the hufband did not lie with his wife, for two years after fhe was 
delivered. Our northern Indians imitate the firft cuftom •, though in the fe- 
cond, they refemblc that of the heathen by polling or trimming their hair^ 
and with regard to the third, they always fleep apart from their wives, for 
the greater part of a year, after delivery. 

By the Spanifli authorities, the Peruvians and Mexicans were Polygat- 
mifts, but they had one principal wife, to whom they were married with 
certain folemnities •, and murder, adultery, theft, and inceft, were ptinilhed 
with death.—But there was an exception in fome places, with regard to ii>- 
ceftuous intcrcourfes: which is iiTtirely confonant to the ufage of the nor¬ 
thern Indians. For as to inceft, the Cheerake marry both mother and 
daughter, or two lifters; but they all obferve the prohibited laws of 
confanguinity, in the .ftrifleft manner. They tell us, that when the 
priefts offered facrifice, they abftained from women and ftrong drink, and 
fafted feveral days, before any great feftival; that all of them buried their 
dead in their houfes, or in high places; that when they were forced to bury 
in any of the Spanilh church-yards, they frequently ftole the corpfe, and 
interred it either in one of their own houfes, or in the mountains *, and that 
Juan de la Torre took five hundred thoufand Pezoe^ out of one tomb. 
Here is a long train of Ifraelitifh cuftoms : and, if we include the whole, 
they exhibit a very ftrong analogy between all the ejSential traditions, rites, 
cuftoms, &C. of the South and North American Indians; though the Spa¬ 
niards mix an innumerable heap of abfurd chimeras, and romantic dreams, 
with the plain material truths I have extracted. 

I lately perufed the firft volume of the Hiftoryof North-America, from 
the difeovery thereof by Sylvanus Americanus, printed in New Jerfey, 
Anno 1761, from, I believe, the Philadelphia monthly paper—and was 
not a little furprifed to find in fuch a ufeful colledion, the conjedlural, 
though perhaps well-intended accounts of the firft adventurers, and fettlers, 
in North-America, concerning the natives : and which are laid as the only 
bafis for inquifitive writers to trace their origin, inftead of later and more 
fubftantial obfervations. Though feveral of thofe early writers were un- 
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doubtedly'fagadous, learned, and candid; yet under the circumftances in 
which they wrote, it was impoflible for them to convey to us any true 
knowledge of the Indians, more than what they gained by their fenfes, which 
muft be fuperficial, and liable to many errors. Their conjedural accounts 
ought to have been long fince examined, by fome of that learned body, or 
they fhould not have given a fanftion to them. However, they are lefs 
faulty than the Spanifh accounts. 

I prefume, enough hath been faid to point out the fimilarity between 
the rites and cuftoms of the native American Indians, and thofe of the 
Ifraelites.—And that the Indian fyftem is derived from the moral, cere¬ 
monial, and judicial laws of the Hebrews, though now but a faint copy 
of the divine original.—Their religious rites, martial cuftoms, drefs, mufic, 
dances, and domeftic forms of life, feem clearly to eVince alfo, that they 
came to America in early times, before feds had fprung up among the 
Jews, which was foon after their prophets ceafed, and before arts and 
feiences had arrived to any perfedion; otherwife, it is likely they would 
have retained fome knowledge of them, at leaft where they firft fettled, it 
being in a favourable climate, and confequently, they were in a more corn- 
pad body, than on this northern part of the American continent. 

The South-American natives wanted nothing that could render life 
eafy and agreeable : and they had nothing fuperfluous, except gold and 
•filver. When we confider the fimplicity of the people, and the Ikill 
they had in colleding a prodigious quantity of treafures, it feems as 
-if they gained that (kill from their countrymen, and, the Tyrians; who 
in the reign of Solomon exceedingly enriched themfclves, in a few voy¬ 
ages. The conjedure that the aborigines wandered here from captivity, 
by the north eaft parts of Afia, over Kamfchatfka, to have their liberty 
and religion *, is not fo improbable, as that of their being driven by ftrefs of 
weather into the bay of Mexico^, from the eaft. 

Though a fingle argument of the general fubjed, may prove but little, 
disjoined from the reft *, yet, according to the true laws of hiftory, and the 
beft rules for tracing antiquities, the conclufion is to be drawn from clear 
correfponding circumftances united : the force of one branch of the fubjed 
ought to be conneded with the others, and then judge by the whole. Such 
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readers as may dilTent from my opinion of the Indian American origin and 
defcent, ought to inform us how the natives came here, and by what means 
they formed the long chain of rites, cuftoms, &c. fo fimilar to the ufage 
of the Hebrew nation, and in general diffimilar to the modes, &c. of the 
Pagan world. 

Ancient writers do not agree upon any certain place, where the Ophlr of 
Solomon lay ; it miift certainly be a great diftance from Joppa, for it was 
a three years voyage. After the death of Solomon, both the Ifraelites and 
Tyrians feem to have utterly difcontinucd their trading voyages to that 
part of the world. Eufebius and Eupolemus fay, that David fent to 
Urphe, an ifland in the red fea, and brought much gold into Judea; and 
Ortelius reckons this to have been Ophir : though, agreeably to the opinion 
of the greater part of the modern literati, he alfo conjedlures Cephala, or 
Sophala, to have been the Ophir of Solomon. Junius imagines it was in 
Aurea Cherfonefus; Tremellius and Niger are of the fame opinion. But 
Vatablus reckons it was Hifpaniola, difcovered, and named fo by^ Colum-^ 
bus: yet Poftellus, Phil. Mornay, Arias Montanus, and Goropius, are of 
opinion that Peru is the ancient Ophir; fo widely different are their conjec¬ 
tures. Ancient hiftory is quite filent, concerning America; which indicates 
that it has been time immemorial rent afunder from the African continenf,v 
according to Plato’s Timeus. The north-eaft parts of Afia alfo were 
undifeovered, till of late. Many geographers have ftretched Afia and Ame¬ 
rica fo far,, as to join them together: and others have' divided thofe two^ 
quarters of the globe, at a great diftance from each other. But the Rufiians, 
after feveral dangerous attempts, have clearly convinced the world, that they ^ 
are now divided, and yet have a near communication together, by a nar¬ 
row ftrait, in which feveral iflands are fituated; through which there is an 
cafy paflage from the north-eaft of Afia to the north-weft of America by 
the way of Kamfchatfka; which probably joined to the north-weft point 
of America. By this paflTage, fuppofing the main continents were fepa- 
rated, it was very praiflicable for the inhabitants to go to this extenfive- 
new world ; and afterwards, to have proceeded in queft of fuitable climates,. 
—according to the law of nature, that diredls every creature to fucii climes^ 
as are moft convenient and agreeable. 
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Having endeavoured to afcertain the origin and defcent of the North- 
American Indians—and produced a variety of arguments that incline my 
own opinion in favour of their being of Jewifh extradion—which at the 
fame time furnilh the public with a itiore complete Indian System of reli^ 
gious rites, civil and martial cuftoms, language, &c. &:c. than hath ever 
been exhibited, neither disfigured by fable, nor prejudice—I fliall proceed 
to give a general hiftorical defeription of thofe Indian nations among whom 
I have chiefly refided. 
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I BEGIN with the Katahba, becaufe their country is the moft conti¬ 
guous to Charles-Town in South-Carolina. It is placed in our mo¬ 
dern maps, in 34 degrees north latitude, but proper care hath not yet 
been taken to afcertain the limits and fite of any of the Indian nations. It 
is bounded on the north and north-eaft, by North-Carolina—on the eaft 
and fouth, by South-Carolina—and about weft-foiith-weft by the Cheerake 
nation. Their chief fettlement is at the diftance of one hundred and forty- 
five miles from the Cheerake, as near as I can compute it by frequent jour- 
nies, and about 200 miles diftant from Charles-Town. 

Their foil is extremely good *, the climate open and healthy; the water 
very clear, and well-tafted. The chief part of the Katahba country, I ob- 
ferved during my refidence with them, was fettled clofe on the eaft fide of 
a broad purling river, that heads in the great blue ridge of mountains, 
and empties itfelf into Santee-river, at Amelia townfhip; then running eaft- 
ward of Charles-town, difgorges itfelf into the Atlantic. The land would 
produce any fort of Indian provifions, but, by the continual palling and re¬ 
pairing of the Englilh, between the northern and fouthern colonies, the Ka¬ 
tahba live perhaps the meaneft of any Indians belonging to the Britilh Ame¬ 
rican empire. They are alfo fo corrupted by an immoderate ufe of our fpiritu- 
ous liquors, and of courfe, indolent, that they fcarcely plant any thing fit for 
the fupport of human life. 5 outh-Carolina has fupplied their wants, either 
3 through 
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through a polkkal, or charitable view; which kindnefs, feveral rerp>e(5lablc 
inhabitants in their neighbourhood fay, they'"abure in a very high degree; 
for they often deftroy the white people’s live flock, and even kill their 
horfes for mifehief fake. 

It was bad policy of a prime magiftrate of South-Carolina, who a little 
more than twenty years ago, defired me to endeavour to decoy the Chik- 
kafah nation to fettle near New-Windfor, or Savanna town. «For the Indians 
will not live peaceable with a mixed fociety of people. It is too recent to 
need enlarging on, that the Englifh inhabitants were at fundry times forced 
by neceffity, to take (belter in New-Windfor and Augufta garrifons, at the 
alarm of the cannon, to fave themfelves from about an hundred of the 
Chikkafah, who formerly fettled there, by the inticement of our traders : 
the two colonies of South-Carolina and Georgia were obliged on this oc- 
cafion to fend up a number of troops, either to drive them off, or check 
their infolence. By fome fatality, they are much addided to exceffive 
drinking, and fpirituous liquors diflra<fl them fo exceedingly, that they will 
eve a eat live coals of fire. Harfh ufage alone, will never fubdue an In¬ 
dian : and too much indulgence is as bad *, for then they would think, 
what was an efFe6l of politic friendfhip, proceeded from a tribute of fear.. 
We may obferve of them as of the fire, “ it is fafe and ufeful, cherifhed at 
proper diflance; but if too near us, it becomes dangerous, and will fcorch 
if not confume us.” 

We are not acquainted with any favages of fb warlike a difpofition, 
as the Katahba and the Chikkafah. The fix united northern nations 
have been time immemorial engaged in a bitter war with the former, 
and the Katahba are now reduced to very few above one hundred fight¬ 
ing men^—the fmall pox, and intemperate drinking, have contributed how¬ 
ever more than their wars to their great decay. When South-Carolina 
was in its infant flate, they mufiered fifteen hundred fighting men; and 
they always behaved as faithful and friendly to the Englifh as could 
be reafonably expefled, from cunning, fufpicious, and free favages. About 
the year 1743, their nation confided of almod 400 warriors, of above 
twenty different dialeds. I fhall mention a few of the national names 
of thofe, who make up this mixed language ;—the Katahba^ is the flan- 
dard, or court-dialed: — the Watarety who make up a large town ; Eenoy 
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wah^ now Chowan^ Canggaree, Nachee^ TamafeCy Coofahy See, Their coun¬ 
try had an old wafte field of feven miles extent, and feveral others of final- 
ler dimenfions *, which fliews that they were formerly a numerous people, 
to cultivate fo much land with their dull flone-axes, before they had an 
opportunity of trading with the Englifh, or allowed others to incorporate 
with them. 
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W E (liall now treat of the Cheerake nation, as the next neighbour 
to South-Carolina. 



Their national name is derived from Chee-ra^ ‘‘ fire,” which is their re¬ 
puted lower heaven, and hence they call their magi, Cheera-tahgey “ men 
pofTefled of the divine fire. The country lies in about 34 degrees north 
latitude, at the diftance of 340 computed miles to the north-weft of Charles¬ 
town,—140 miles weft-fouth-weft from the Katahba nation,—and almoft 
200 miles to the north of the Mufkohge or Creek country. 

They are fettled, nearly in an eaft and weft courfe, about 140 miles in 
length from the lower towns where Fort-Prince-George ftands, to the late 
unfortunate Fort-Loudon. The natives make two divifions of their coun¬ 
try, which they term Ayrate^ and Ottare^ fignifying ‘‘ low,” and “ moun¬ 
tainous.” The former divifion is on the head branches of the beau¬ 
tiful Savanah river, and the latter on thofe. of the eafternmoft river of the 
great Miflifippi. Their towns are always clofe to fome river, or creek ; as 
there the land is commonly very level and fertile, on account of the fre¬ 
quent walkings off the mountains, and the moifture it receives from the 
w'aters, that run through their fields. And fuch a fituation enables them 
to perform the ablutions, conneded with their religious worfhip. 

The eaftern, or lower parts of this country, are fharp and cold to a Ca¬ 
rolinian in winter, and yet agreeable : but thofe towns that lie among the 
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Apalahche mountains, are very pinching to fuch who are unaccuftomed to 
a ravage life. The ice and fnow continue on the north-fide, till late in the 
fpring of the year : however, the natives are well provided for it, by their 
bathing and anointing themfelves. This regimen fhuts up the pores of the 
body, and by that means prevents too great a perfpiration *, and an accuf- 
tomed exercife of hunting, joined with the former, puts them far above 
their climate: they are almoft as impenetrable to cold, as a bar of fteel, 
and the fevered cold is no detriment to their hunting. 

Formerly, the Cheerake were a very numerous and potent nation. Not 
above forty years ago, they had 64 towns and villages, populous, and full 
of women and children. According to the computation of the mod intel¬ 
ligent old traders of that time, they amounted to upwards of fix-thoufand 
fighting men ; a prodigious number to have fo clofe on our fettlements, 
defended by blue-topped ledges of inacceflible mountains : where, but three 
of them can make a fuccefsfnl campaign, even againd their own watchful 
red-colour cnertiies. But they were then fimpie, and peaceable, to what 
they are now. 

As their wedern, or upper towns, which are fi mated among the Apalah-- 
che-mountains, on the eadern branches of the Miffifippi, were alway. en¬ 
gaged in hot war with the more northern Indians ; and the middle and lower 
towns in condant hodility with the Mufkohge, till reconciled by a go¬ 
vernor of South-Carolina for the fake of trade,—feveral of their bed towns, 
on the fouthern' branch of Savanah-river, are now forfaken and dedroyed: 
as IJbtatohe^ Echia^ Toogalo^ &c. and they are brought into a narrower 
compafs. At the conclulion of our lad war with them, the traders calcu¬ 
lated the number of their warriors to confid of about two thoufand three- 
hundred, which is a great diminution for fo Ihort a fpace of time: and if 
we may conjedure for futurity, from the circumdances already pad, 
there will be few of them alive, after the like revolution of time. Their 
towns are dill fcattered wide of each other, becaufe the land will not admit 
any other fettlement: it is a rare thing to fee a level traft of four hundred 
acres. They are alfo drongly attached to rivers,—all retaining the opi¬ 
nion of the ancients, that rivers are neceflary to conditute a paradife. Nor 
is it only ornamental, but likewife beneficial to them, on account of purify¬ 
ing themfelves, and alfo for the fervices of common life,—fuch as fifhing, 
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fowling, and killing of deer, which come in' the* warm feafon, to eat the 
faltifh mofs and grafs, which grow on the rocks, and under the furface of 
the waters. Their rivers are generally very fliallow, and pleafant to the 
eye j for the land being high, the waters have a quick defeent; they feldom 
overflow their banks, unlefs when a heavy rain falls on a deep fnow, 
—Then, it is frightful tO fee the huge pieces of ice, mixed with a prodigi¬ 
ous torrent of water, rolling down the high mountains, and over the fteep 
craggy rocks, fo impetuous, that nothing can refill their force. Two old 
traders faw an inftance of this kind, which fwept away great plantations 
of oaks and pines, that had their foundation as in the center of the earth. 
—It overfet feveral of the higher rocks, where the huge rafts of treey 
and ice had flopped up the main channel, and forced itfelf acrofs through 
the fmaller hills. 

From the hiflorical deferiptions of the Alps, and a perfonal view of 
the Checrake mountains—I conclude the Alps of Italy are much inferior 
to feveral of the Cheerake mountains, both in height and rockinefs : the laflr 
are alfo of a prodigious extent, and frequently impafiable by an enemy^ 
The Allegeny^ or “ great blue ridge,” ’commonly called the Apalahche^ 
mountains, are here above a hundred miles broad; and by the beft ac¬ 
counts we can get from the MilTifippi Indians, run along between Peru- 
and Mexico, unlefs where the large rivers occafion a break. They flretch: 
alfo all the way from the weft of the northern great lakes, near Hudfon’s 
Bay, and acrofs the Miflifippi, about 250 leagues above New-Orleans. 
In the lower and middle parts of this mountainous ragged country, the In¬ 
dians have a convenient paflable path, by the foot of the mountains ; but 
farther in, they are of fuch a prodigious height, that they are forced to wind 
from north to fouth, along the rivers and large creeks, to get a fafe paflage : 
and the paths are fo fteep in many places, that the horfes often pitch, 
and rear an end, to fcramble up. Several of the mountains are fome 
miles from bottom to top, according to the afeent of the paths : and there 
are other mountains I have feen from thefe, when out with the Indians 
in clear weather, that the eye can but faintly difeern, which therefore 
muft be at a furprifing diftance. 

Where the land is capable of cultivation, it would produce any thing 
fuitable to the climate. Hemp, and wine-grapes grow there to admiration : 
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they have plenty of the former, and a variety of the latter that grow 
fpontaneoufly. If thefe were properly cultivated, there muft be a good 
return. I have gathered good hops in the woods oppofite to Nuquofe, 
where our troops were repelled by the Cheerake, in the year 1760. There 
is not a more healthful region under the fun, than this country for the 
air is commonly open and clear, and plenty of wholefome and pleafanc 
water. I know feveral bold rivers, that fill themfelves in running about 
thirty miles, counting by a direct courfe from their feveral different foun¬ 
tains, and which are almoft as tranfparent as glafs. The natives live com¬ 
monly to a great age \ which is not to be wondered at, when we confider 
the high fitnation of their country,—the exercifes they purfue,—the rich- 
nefs of the foil that produces plenty for a needful fupport of life, with¬ 
out fatiguing, or over-heating the planters,—the advantages they receive 
from fuch excellent good water, as gufhes out of every hill *, and the great 
additional help by a plain abftemious life, commonly eating and drinking, 
only according to the felicitations of nature. I have feen Itrangers however, 
full of admiration at beholding fo few old people in that country; and they 
have concluded from thence, and reported in the Englifli fettlements, that 
it was a fickly fhort-lived region: but we fhould confider, they are always 
involved in treacherous wars, and expofed to perpetual dangers, by which, 
infirm and-declining people generally fall, and the manly old warrior 
will not fhrink. And yet many of the peaceable fellows, and women, efpe- 
cially in the central towns, fee the grey hairs of their children, long be¬ 
fore they die; and in every Indian country, there are a great many old 
women on the frontiers, perhaps ten times the number of the men of the 
fame age and place—which plainly fhews the country to be healthy. Thofe 
reach to a great age, who live feenre by the fire-fide, but no climates or 
conftitutions can harden the human body, and make it bullet-proof. 

The Cheerake country abounds with the bell herbage, on the richer 
parts of the hills and mountains; and a great variety of valuable herbs is 
promifeuoufly fcattered on the lower lands. It is remarkable, that none of 
our botanifts fliould attempt making any experiments there, notwithftand- 
ing the place invited their attention, and the public had a right to exped 
fo generous an undertaking from feveral of them*, while at the fame 
time, they would be recovering, or renewing their health, at a far eaficr, 
cheaper, and fafer rate, than coafling it to our northern colonies. 
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^ On the level parts of the water-fide, between the hills, there are plenty 
of reeds: and, formerly, fuch places abounded with great brakes of win- 
tcr-canes. — The foliage of which is always green, and hearty food for 
horfes and cattle. The traders ufed to raife there flocks of an hundred, 
and a hundred and fifty excellent horfes *, which are commonly of a good 
fize, well-made, hard-hoofed, handfome, ftrong and fit for the faddle or 
draught: but a perfon runs too great a rilk to buy any to take them out of 
the country, becaufe, every fpring-feafon moft of them make for their na¬ 
tive range. Before the Indian trade was ruined by our left-handed policy, 
and the natives were corrupted by the liberality of our dim-fighted poli¬ 
ticians, the Cheerake were frank, fincere, and induflrious. Their towns 
then, abounded with hogs, poultry, and every thing fufiicient for the fup- 
port of a reafonable life, which the traders purchafed at an eafy rate, to 
their mutual fatisfaflion : and as they kept them bufily employed, and did 
not make themfelves too cheap, the Indians bore them good-will and re- 
fp«£l—and fuch is the temper of all the red natives. 

I will not take .upon me to afcertain the real difference between the va¬ 
lue of the goods they annually purchafed of us, in former and later times 
but, allowing the confumption to be in favour of the lafl:, what is the 
gain of fuch an uncertain trifle, in comparifon of our charges and Ioffes 
by a mercilefs favage war ? The orderly and honeft fyftem, if refumed, 
and wifely pnrfued, would reform- the Indians, and regain their loft af- 
fedlions*, but that of general licences to mean reprobate pedlars, by which 
they are inebriated, and cheated, is pregnant with complicated evils to 
the peace and welfare of our valuable fouthern colonies^ 

As the Cheerake began to have goods at an under price, it tempted them 
to be both proud, and lazy. Their women and children are now far 
above taking the^trouble to raife hogs for the ugly white people, as the 
beautiful red heroes proudly term them. If any do—they are forced to 
feed them in fmall penns, or inclofures, through all the crop-feafon, and 
chiefly on long piirfly, and other wholfome weeds, that their rich fields 
abound with. But at the fall of the leaf, the woods are full of hiccory- 
nuts, acorns, chefnuts, and the like; which occafions the Indian bacon 
to be more ftreaked, firm, and better tafted, than any we meet with in 
5 the 
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the Englifb fettlements. Some of the natives are grown fond of horned 
cattle, both in the Cheerake and Mufkohge countries, but mod decline 
them, becaufe the fields are not regularly fenced. But almoft every one 
hath horfes, from two to a dozen; which makes a confiderable num¬ 
ber, through their various nations. The Cheerake had a prodigious 
number of excellent horfes, at the beginning of their late war with us; 
but pinching hunger forced them to eat the greateft part of them, in the 
time of that unfortunate event. But as all are now become very adive 
and fociable, they will foon fupply themfelves with plenty of the bed fort, 
from our fettlements—they arc fleilful jockies, and nice in their choice. 

From' the head of the fouthern branch of Savanah-river, it does not ex-, 
ceed half a mile to a head fpring of the Mifiifippi-water, that runs through 
the middle and upper parts of the Cheerake nation, about a north-wed 
courfc,—and joining other rivers, they empty themfelves into the great 
Mifiifippi. The above fountain, is called “ Herbert’s fpring * and it was 
natural for drangers to drink thereof, to quench third, gratify their cu- 
riofity, and have it to fay they had drank of the French waters. Some 
of our people, who went only with the view of daying a diort time, but 
by fome allurement or other, exceeded the time appointed, at their re¬ 
turn, reported either through merriment or fuperdition, that the fpring had 
fuch a natural bewitching quality, that whofoever drank of it, could not 
poflibly quit the nation, during the tedious fpace of feven years. All the de¬ 
bauchees readily fell in with this fuperditious notion, as an excufe for their 
bad method of living, when they had no proper call to day in that coun¬ 
try \ and in procefs of time, it became as received a truth, as any ever 
believed to have been fpoken by the delphic oracle. One curfed, becaufe 
its enchantment had marred his good fortune; another condemned his 
weaknefs for drinking down witchcraft, againd his own fecret fufpicions ; 
one fwore he would never tade again fuch known dangerous poifon, even 
though he fhould be forced to go down to the MiiTifippi for water j and 
another comforted himfelf, that fo many years out of the feven, were al¬ 
ready pafied, and wifiied that if ever he taded it again, though under the 
greated neceflity, he might be confined to the dygian waters. Thofe 
who had their minds more inlarged, diverted themfelves much at their cod, 

• S« named from an early commiflioncr of Indian affairs. 
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for it was a noted favourite place, on account of the name it went by'; and 
being a well-fituated and good fpring, there all travellers commonly drank 
a bottle of choice: But now, mpft of the packhorfe-men, though they 
be dry, and alfo matchlefs fons of Bacchus, on the moft prefiing invita¬ 
tions to drink there, would fwear to forfeit facred liquor the better part 
of their lives, rather than bafely renew, or confirm the lofs of their liberty^ 
which that execrable fountain occafions. 

About the year 1738, the Cheerake received a moft depopulating fliock, 
by the fmall pox, which reduced them almoft one half, in about a year’s 
time: it was conveyed into Charles-town by the Guinea-men, and foon after 
^ among them, by the infected goods. At firft it made flow advances, and 
as it was a foreign, and to them a ftrange difeafe, they were fo deficient 
in proper (kill, that they alternately applied a regimen of hot and cold 
things, to thofe who were infe( 5 led. The old magi and religious phy- 
ficians who were confulted on fo alarming a crifis, reported the ficknefs 
had been fent among them, on account of the adulterous intercourfes of 
their young married people, who the-paft year, had in a moft notorious man¬ 
ner, violated their ancient laws of marriage in every thicket, and broke down 
and polluted many of the honeft neighbours bean-plots, by their heinous 
crimes, which would coft a great deal of trouble to purify again. To 
thofe flagitious crimes they afcribed the prefent difeafe, as a neceflary effedt 
of the divine anger; and indeed the religious men chanced to fufFer the 
moft in their fmall fields, as being contiguous to the town-houfe, where 
they ufually met at night to dance, when their corn was out of the ftalks; 
upon this pique, they (hewed their prieft-craft. However, it was thought 
needful on this occafion, to endeavour to put a flop to the progrefs of 
fuch a dangerous difeafe : and as it was believed to be brought on them 
by their unlawful copulation in the night dews, it was thought moft prafli- 
cable to try to effed the cure, under the fame cool element. Immediately, 
they ordered the reputed finners to lie out of doors, day and night, with 
their bread: frequently open to the night dews, to cool the fever: they 
were likewife afraid, that the difeafed would otherwife pollute the houfe, 
and by that means, procure all their deaths. Inftead of applying warm 
remedies, they at laft in every vifit poured cold water on their naked 
breafts, fung their religious myftical fong. To To, &:c. with a doleful tune, 
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and (liaked a callabafh with the pebble-ftones, over the Tick, ufing a 
great many frantic geftures, by way of incantantion. From the reputed 
caufe of the difeafe, we anay rationally conclude their phyfical treat¬ 
ment of it, to be of a true old Jewifh defeent for as the Ifraelites in¬ 
voked the deity, or aUced a blefling on every thing they undertook, fo all 
die Indian Americans feek for it, according on the remaining faint glimpfc 
of their tradition. 

When they found their theological regimen had not the defired effe( 5 l, 
but that the infedion gained upon them, they held a fecond confultation, 
and deemed it the bed method to fweat their patients, and plunge them into 
the river,—which was accordingly done. Their rivers being very cold 
in fummer, by reafon of the numberlefs fprings, which pour from the hills 
and mountains—and the pores of their bodies being open to receive the 
cold, it rufhing in through the whole frame, they immediately expired : upon 
which, all the magi and prophetic tribe broke their old confecrated phyfic^ 
pots, and threw away all the other pretended holy things they had for phyfi¬ 
cal ufe, imagining they hadJoft their divine power by being polluted *, and 
jhared the common fate of their country. A great many killed themfelves; 
for being naturally proud, they are always peeping into their looking glafles, 
and are never genteelly dreft, according to their mode, without carrying 
one hung over their fhoulders; by which means, feeing themfelves disfi¬ 
gured, without hope of regaining their former beauty, fome fiiot them¬ 
felves, others cut their throats, fome dabbed themfelves with.knives, and 
others with fharp-pointed canes; many threw themfelves with fullen mad- 
nefs into the fire, and there flowly expired, as if they had been utterly 
divefted of the native power of feeling pain. 

I remember, in Tymdfe, one of their towns, about ten miles above the 
prefent Fort Prince-George, a great head-warrior, who murdered a white 
man thirty miles below Cheedwhee, as was proved by the branded deer- 
ikins he produced afterward — when he faw himfelf disfigured by the 
fmall pox, he chofe to die, that he might end as he imagined his fiiame. 
When his relations knew his defperate defign, they narrowly watched him, 
and took away every iharp inftrument from him. When he found he was 
ibalked of his intention, he fretted and faid the worfl things their language 
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could exprefs, and fliewed all the fymptoms of a defperare perfon enraged at 
his difappointment, and forced to live and fee his ignominy; he then- 
darted himfelf agaipft the wall, with all his remaining vigour,,— his; 
ftrength being expended by the force of his friends oppofition, he fell: 
fullenly on the bed, as if by tliofe violent ftruggles .he was overcome, and 
wanted to repofe himfelf. His relations through tendernefs, left him tO' 
his reft—but as foon as they went away, he raifed himfelf, and after a 
tedious fearch, finding nothing but a thick and round, hoe-helve, he took 
the fatal inftrument,. and having fixed one end of it in the ground, he 
repeatedly threw himfelf on it, till he forced it down his throat,, whea 
die immediately expired. — He was buried in filence, without the leaft: 
mourning.. 

Although the Cheerake-fhewed fuch little fkill in curing the fmall pox, yet 
they, as well as all other Indian nations, have a great knowledge of fpe- 
cific virtues in fimples; applying herbs and plants, on the moft danger¬ 
ous occafions, and feldom if ever, fail to effedl a thorough cure, from- 
the natural bufh. In the. order of nature, every country and climate is 
bjeft with fpecific remedies for the maladies that are connatural to it—Na* 
turalifts tell us they have obferved, that when the wild goat’s fight begiifs- 
IQ decay, he rubs his head againft a thorn, and by fome effluvia, or- 
^virtue in the vegetable, the fight is renewed. Thus the fnake recovers 
after biting any creature, by his knowledge of the proper antidote ; and many 
of our arts and forms of living, are imitated by lower ranks of the ani¬ 
mal creation ; the Indians, inftigated by nature, and quickened by expe¬ 
rience, have difeovered the peculiar properties of vegetables,., as far as. 
needful in their fuuation of life. For my own partj I would prefer an old 
Indian before any chirurgeon whatfoever,. in curing green wounds by. 
bullets, arrows, &c. both for the certainty, cafe,., and fpeedinefs of cure; 
for if thofe parts of the body are not hurt, which are effential to the pre- 
fervation of life, they cure the wounded in a trice. They bring the pa¬ 
tient. into a good temperament^of body, by a decodtion of proper herbs 
and roots, and always enjoin a moft'abftemious life : they forbid them wo¬ 
men, laic, and every kind of. flefli-meat,. applying mountain allum, as the 
thief ingredient. 
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In the year 1749,. I, came dowft, by the^ invitation of the governor,of* 
South-Carolina, to Charles-Town, with a body of our friendly Chikkafah 
Indians: one of his majefty’s furgeons, that very day v/e arrived, cutoff 
the wounded arm of a poor man. On my relating it to the Indians, they were 
fhocked at the information, and faid, “ The man’s poverty fliould have in¬ 
duced him to exert the common (kill of mankind, in fo trifling an hurt; 
^fpecially, as fuch a butchery would not only disfigure, but difable the 
poor man the reft of his life; that there would have been more humanity 
in cutting off the head, than in fuch a barbarous amputation, becaufe it is 
much better for men to die once, than to be always dying, for when the 
hand is loft, how can the poor man feed himfelf by his daily labour — By 
the fame rule of phyftc, had he been wounded in his head, our furgeons 
(hould have cut that off,for being unfortunate.” I told the benevolent old 
warriors, that the wifdom of our laws had exempted the head from fuch 
fevere treatment, by not fettling a reward for the fevering it, but only fo 
much for every joint of the branches of the body, which might be well 
enough fpared, without the life ; and that this medical treatment was a 
ftrong certificate to recommend the poor man to genteel lodgings, where 
numbers belonging to our great canoes, were provided for during life. 
They were of opinion however, that fuch brave hardy fellows would ra¬ 
ther be deemed men, and work for their bread, than be laid afide, not only 
as ufelefs animals, but as burdens to the reft of fociety. 

I do not remember to have feen or heard of an Indian dying by the bite 
-of a fnake, when out at war, or a hunting ; although they are then often 
'bitten by the m*oft dangerous fnakes—every one carries in his fhot-pouch, 

^a piece of the beft fnake-root, fuch as the Seneeka^ or fern-fnake-root,— 
•or the wild hore-hound, wild plantain, St. Andrew’s crofs, and a variety 
of other herbs and roots, which are plenty, and well k-nown to thofe 
who range the American woods, and are expofed to fuch dangers, and will 
effe6t a thorough and fpeedy cure if timely applied. When an Indian per¬ 
ceives he is ftruck by a fnake, he immediately chews fome of the root^ 
and having fwallowed a fufficient ^antity of it, he applies fome to the 
wound; which he repeats as occafion requires, and in proportion to the 
poifon the fnake has infufed into the wound. For a fhorc fpacc of time, 
-there is a terrible conflidl through all the body, by the jarring qualities of 
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the burning poifon, and the ftrong antidote; but the poifon is foon repelled’ 
through the fame channels it entered, and the patient is cured. 

The Cheerake mountains look very formidable to a ftranger, when he is 
among their valleys, incircled with their prodigious, proud, contending 
tops j they appear as a great mafs of black and blue clouds, interfperfed witk 
fome rays of light. But they produce, or contain every thing for health,, 
and wealth, and if cultivated by the rules of art, would furnilh perhaps^ 
as valuable medicines as the eaftern countries; and as great quantities of 
gold and filvcr, as Peru and Mexico, in proportion to their fituation 
with the asquator. On the tops of feveral of thofe mountains, I have 
obferved tufts of grafs deeply tindlured by the mineral exhalations from, 
the earth ; and on the fides, they gliftered from the fame caufe. If fkilful 
alchymifts made experiments on thefe. mountains, , they could foon fatisfy 
themfelves, as to the value of their contents, and.probably would find their, 
account ia it*. 

Within twenty miles of the late Fort-Loudon, there is great plenty of 
whet-flones for razors, of red, white, and black colours. The filver mines. 
are fo rich, that by digging about ten yards deep, fome defperate vagrants' 
found at fundry times, fo much rich ore, as to enable them to counterfeit, 
dollars, to a great amount; a horfe load of which was detefled in pafling^ 
for the purchafe of negroes, at Augufta, which Hands on the fouth-fide of 
the meandering beautiful Savanah river, halfway from the Cheerake coun¬ 
try, to Savanah, the capital of Georgia. The load-ftone is likewife found, 
there, but they, have no Ikill. in fearching for it, only on the furface ^ 
a-great deal of the magnetic power, is.loft,., as being expofed to the various 
changes of the weather, and frequent firing of the woods. I was told 
by a trader, who lives in the upper parts of the Cheerake country, which, 
is furrounded on every fide, by prodigious piles, of mountains called. 
Cheeowhee, that within about a. mile of the town of that name, there is a. 
hill with a great plenty of load-ftones—the truth of this any gentleman of. 
curiofity may foon afeertain, as.it. lies on the northern path that leads from. 
Soiuh-Carolina, to the remains of Fort-Loudon; and while he is in fearch of 
this, he may at the fame time make a great acqueft of riches, for the load- 
ftonMs known.to accompany rich metals.. I was once near that load-ftonc 
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hill, but the heavf rains which at that time fell on the deep fnow, pre¬ 
vented the gratifying my curioiity, as the boggy deep creek was thereby 
rendered impaffable. 

In this rocky country, are found a great many beautiful, dear, chry- 
flaline ftones, formed by nature into fevcral angles, which commonly meet 
in one point: feveral of them are tranfparent, like a coarfe diamond-— 
others refemble the onyx, being engendered of black and thick hu¬ 
mours, as we fee water that is tindlured with ink, ftill keeping its fur- 
face clear. I found one ftone like a ruby, as big as the top of a man's 
thumb, with a beautiful dark (hade in the middle of it. Many Hones' 
of various colours, and beautiful luftre, may be colleded on the tops 
of thofe hills and mountains, which if fkilfulfy managed, would be very 
valuable, for fome of them are dear, and very hard* From which, we' 
may rationally conjedure that a quantity of fubterranean treafures is 
contained there j the Spaniards generally found out their fouthern mines^ 
by fuch fuperficial indications. And it would be an ufeful, and profitable 
fervice for Ikiiful artifts to engage in, as the prefent trading white lavages 
are utterly ignorant of it* Manifold curious works of the wife author oF 
nature, are bountifully difperfed through the whole of the country, ob¬ 
vious to every curious eye. 

Among the mountams, are many labyrinths, and fome of a great lengthy 
vdth many branches, and various windings*, likewife different forts of 
mineral waters, the qualities of which are unknown to the natives, as 
by their temperate way of living, and the healthinefs of their country, 
they have no occafion to make experiments in them. Between the heads 
of the northern branch of the lower Cheerake river, and the heads of that 
of Tuckafehchee, winding round in a long courfe by the late Fort-Loudon, 
and afterwards into the Miffifippi, there is, both in the nature and circum- 
flances, a great phaenomenon — Between two high mountains, nearly co¬ 
vered with old moffy rocks, lofty cedars, and pines, in the valleys of which 
the beams of the fun refled a powerful heat, there are, as the natives affirm, 
fome bright old inhabitants, or rattle fnakes, of a more enormous fize than is 
mentioned in hiftory. They are fo large and unwieldy, that they take a 
circle, almoft as wide as their length, to crawl round in their fhorteft orbit : 
but bountiful nature compenfates the heavy motion of their bodies; for 
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i&s they fay, no living creature moves within the- teach of their fight, 
but they can draw it to them •, which is agreeable to what obferye, 
through the whole fyftem of animated beings. Nature endues them vyith 
proper capacities to fuftain life •,—as they cannot fupport themfeives, by 
their fpeed, or -cunning to fpring from an ambufcade, it is needful they 
Ihould have the bewitching craft of their eyes and forked tongues. 

The defeription the Indians give us of their colour, is as various as v/hat 
we are told of the camelion, that feems to the fpedator to change its 
colour, by every different pofition he may view it in *, which proceeds 
from the piercing rays of light that blaze from their foreheads, fo as 
to dazzle the eyes, from whatever quarter they poll themfeives — for 
in each of their heads, there is a large carbuncle, which not only re¬ 
pels, but they affirm, fullies the meridian beams of the fun. They reckon 
it fo dangerous to difturb thofe creatures, that no temptation can in¬ 
duce them to betray their fecret recefs to the prophane. They call them 
and all of the rattle-fnake kind, kings, or chieftains of the fnakes j and 
they allow one fuch to every different fpecies of the brute creation. An 
old trader of Cheeowhee told me, that for the reward of two pieces 
of Itroud-cloth, he engaged a couple of young warriors to ihew him the 
place of their refort; but the head-men would not by any means al¬ 
low it, on account of a fuperftitious tradition—for they fancy the kil¬ 
ling of them would expofe them to the danger of being bit by the 
other inferior fpecies of that ferpentine tribe, who love their chieftains, 
and know by inflind thofe who malicioufly killed them, as they fight 
only in their own defence, and that of their young ones, never biting 
thofe who do not diflurb them. Although they efteem thofe rattle fnakes 
as chieftains of that fpecies, yet they do not deify them, as the Egyp¬ 
tians did all the ferpentine kind, and likewife Ibis, that preyed upon them; 
however, it feems to have fprung from the fame origin, for I once faw 
the Chikkafah Archi-magus to chew feme fnake-root, blo’^v it on his 
hands, and then take up a rattle fnake without damage — foon afterwards 
he laid it down carefully, in a hollow tree, left I fhould have killed it. 
Once on the Chikkafah trading war-path, a little above the country of the 
Mulkohge, as I was returning to camp from hunting, I found in a large 
cane fwamp, a fellow-traveller, an old Indian trader, inebriated and 
naked, except his Indian breeches and maccafeenes; ia that habit he fat, 
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Rording a great rattle-fnake round the neck, with his left hand be- 
fhieared with proper roots, and with the other, applying the roots to the- 
teeth, in order to repel the poifon, before he drew them out *, which having 
effected, he laid it dov/n tenderly at a diftance. I then killed it, to his great 
diflike, as he was afraid it would occafibn misfortunes to himfelF and 
me. I told him, as he had taken away its teeth, common pity fhould' 
induce one to put it out of mifery, and that a charitably aflipn could* never' 
bring ill on any one; but his education prevented his fears from fub- 
fidlng. On a Chriftmas-day, at the trading houfe of that harmlefs,^ brave, 
but unfortunate man, I took the foot of a guinea-deer out of his fhot- 
pouch—and another from my own partner, which they had very fafely- 
fewed-in the corner of each of their otter-fidn-pouches, to enable them, ac¬ 
cording to the Indian creed, to kill deer, bear, buffaloe, beaver, and'other 
wild beads, in plenty: but they were fo infatuated with the Indian fuper- 
flitious belief of the^ power of that charm, that all endeavours of recon¬ 
ciling them to reafon were ineffedual: I therefore returned them, for as 
they were Nlmrods, or hunters of menj as well as of wild beads,* I irria- 
gined, I fhould be anfwerable to myfelf for every accident that might befal: 
them, by depriving them of what they depended upon as their chief good, 
in that wild fphere of life. No wonder that the long-defolate favages of 
^ the far extending defarts of America, fhould enteftain*i:he former fuperditious 
notions of ill luck by that, and good fortune by this; as thofe of an early 
chridian education, are fo fobn impreff with the like opinions. The latter 
was killed on the old Chikkalah, or American-Flanders path, in company 
with another expert brave man, in the year 1745, by twenty Choktah fa¬ 
vages, fet on by the chridian French of Tumbikpe garrifon ; in confequence 
of which, I daid by myfelf the following fummer-feafon, in the Chik- 
kafah country, and when the red of the trading people and all our horfes^ 
were gone down to the Englidi fettlements, I perfuaded the Choktah to 
rake up the bloody tomohawk againd thofe perfidious French, in revenge* 
of a long train of crying blood : and had it not been for the felf-interedcd' 
policy of a certain governor, thofe numerous favages, with the war-like; 
Chikkafah, v;ould have dedroyed the Miffifippi fettlements, root and branch, 
except thofe who kept themfelves clofely confined in garrifon. When- 
I- treat of the Choktah country, I fhall more particularly relate that very* 
material aSair, 
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The fuperior policy of the French fo highly intoxicated the light heads 
of the Cheerake, that they were plodding mifchief for twenty years before 
Ave forced them to commit hoftilities. The illuftration of this may divert the 
reader, and fliew our fouthern colonies what they may ftill expe(fl from the 
mafterly abilities of the French Louifianians, whenever they can make it 
fuit their intereft to exert their talents among the Indian nations, while 
our watch-men are only employed in treating on paper, in our far-diftant 
capital feats of government. 

In the year 1736, the French fent into South-Carolina, one Priber, a 
gentleman of a curious and fpeculative temper. He was to tranfmit them 
a full account of that country, and proceed to the Cheerake nation, in or¬ 
der to feducc them from the Britifh to the French intereft. He went, and 
though he was adorned with every qualification that conftitutes the gen¬ 
tleman, foon after he arrived at the upper towns of this mountainous 
c:ountry, he exchanged his clothes and every thing he brought with him, 
and by that means, made friends with the head warriors of great Tel- 
liko, which flood on z branch of the Mifllfippi. More elFedually to 
anfwer the defign of his commiflion, he ate, drank, flept, danced, dreffed, 
and painted himfelf, with the Indians, fo that it was not eafy to diftinguilh 
him from the natives,—he married alfo with them, and being endued with a 
ftrong underflanding and retentive memory, he foon learned their diale(fr, 
and by gradual advances, impreffed them with a very ill opinion of the En- 
glifh, reprefenting them as a fraudulent, avaritious, and encroaching peo¬ 
ple : he at the fame time, inflated the artlefs favages, with a prodigious 
high opinion of their own importance in the American fcale of power, on 
account of the fitua.tion of their country, their martial difpofuion, and the 
great number of their warriors, which would baffle all the efforts of the am¬ 
bitious, and ill-defigning Britifli colonifls. Having thus infeded them by 
his fmooth deluding art, he eafily formed them into a nominal repub¬ 
lican government — crowned their old Archi-magus, emperor, after a 
pleafing new favage form, and invented a variety of high-founding titles for 
all the members of his imperial majefty’s red court, and the great offi¬ 
cers of ftate; which the emperor conferred upon them, in a manner ac¬ 
cording to their merit. He himfelf received the honourable title of his im¬ 
perial majefly^s principal fecretary of ftate, and as fuch he fubferibed him- 
ielf, in ^11 the letters he wrote to our government, and lived in open de¬ 
fiance 
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fiance of them. This fcemed to be of fo dangerous a tendency, as 
to induce South-Carolina to fend up a commiffioner, CoL F—x, to de¬ 
mand him as' an] enemy to the public repofe—who took him into cuftody, 
in the great fquare of their ftate-houfe: when he. had almoft concluded 
his oration on the occafion, one of the head warriors rofe up, and bade him 
forbear, as the man he entended to enflave, was made a great beloved 
man, and beco“me one of their own people. Though it was reckoned, our 
agent’s ftrength was far greater in his arms than his head, he readily dc- 
filled—for as it is too hard to ftruggle with the pope in Rome, a ftranger 
could not mifs to find it equally difficult to enter abruptly into a nev/ em¬ 
peror’s court, and there feize his prime minifter, by a foreign authority; 
efpeciaily when he could not fnpport any charge of guilt againft him. The 
warrior told him, that the red people well knew the honefty of the fccreta- 
ry’s heart would never allow him to tell a lie *, and the fecretary urged that 
he was a foreigner, without owing any allegiance to Great Britain,—that he 
only travelled through fome places of their country, in a peaceable man¬ 
ner, paying for every thing he had of them *, that in compliance with the 
requeft of the kindly French, as well as from his own tender feelings for 
the poverty and 'infecure (late of the Cheerake, he came a great way, and 
lived among them as a brother, only to preferve their liberties, by opening 
a water communication between them and New Orleans \ that the diftance of 
the two places from each other^ proved his motive to be the love of doing 
good, efpeciaily as he v/as to go there, and bring up a fufficient number 
of Frenchmen of proper fid 11 to inftrudl them in the art of making gun¬ 
powder, the materials of which, he affirmed their lands abounded with.— 
He concluded his artful fpeech, by urging that the tyrannical defign 
of the Englilh commiffioner toward him, appeared plainly to be levelled 
againft them, becaufe, as he was not accufed of having done any ill to the 
Englifli, before he came to the Cheerake, his crime muft confift 'in loving 
the Cheerake.—And as that was reckoned fo heinous a tranfgreffion in the 
eye of the Englifti, as to fend one of their angry beloved men to enflave 
him, it confirmed all thofe honeft fpeeches he had often fpoken to 
the prefent great war-chieftains, old beloved men, and warriors of each 
clafs. 

An old war-leader repeated to the commiffioner, the eflential part of the 
fpcech, and added more of his own fimilar thereto. He bade him to in- 
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form his fuperiors, that the Cheerake were as defirous as the Englilh to^ 
continue a friendly union with each other, as freemen and equals.” That 
they hoped to receive no farther uneafinefs from them, for confulting their 
own interefts, as their reafon dilated.—And they earneftly requeued them 
to fend no more of thofe bad papers to their country, on any account ^ 
nor to reckon them fo bafe, as to allow any of their honeft friends to be 
taken out of their arms, and carried into flavery. The Englifh beloved 
man had the honour of receiving his leave of abfence, and a fujfficient pafs* 
port of fafe condufl, from the imperial red court, by a verbal order of 
the fecretary of ftate,—who was fo polite as to wifh him well home, andi 
ordered a convoy of his own life-guards, who condufled him a confider- 
able way, and he got home in fafety. ^ 

From the above, it is evident, that the monopolizing fpirit of the 
French had planned their dangerous lines of circumvallation, refpeding 
our envied colonies, as early as the before-mentioned period. Their choice 
of the man, befpeaks alfo their judgment,—Though the philofophic fe¬ 
cretary was an utter flranger to the wild and mountainous Cheerake coun¬ 
try, as well as to their language, yet his fagacity rea"dily directed him. 
to chufe a proper place, and an old favourite religious man, for. the new 
red empire •, which he formed by flow, but fure degrees, to the great 
danger of our fouthern colonies. But the empire received a very great 
fliock, in an accident that befel the fecretary, when it was on the point 
of rifing into a far greater ftate of puiflance„ by the acquifltion of the 
Miilkohge, Choktah, and the weftern MifTifippi Indians. In the fifth year 
of that red imperial sera, he fet off for Mobille, accompanied by a few 
Cheerake. He proceeded by land, as far as a navigable part of the 
weftern great river of the Muflcphge •, there he went into a. canoe pre¬ 
pared for.the joyful occafion, and proceeded within a day’s journey of 
Alebahma garrifon — conjeduring the adjacent towns were under the 
influence of the French, he landed at Tallapoofe town, and lodged 
there all night. The traders of the neighbouring towns foon went 
there, convinced the inhabitants of tlie dangerous tendency of his un¬ 
wearied labours among the Cheerake, and of his prefent journey, 
and then took him into cuftody, with a large bundle of manuferipts, and 
fent him down to Frederica in Georgia;, the governor committed him 
to a place of confinement, though not with common felons, as he was 
a foreigner, and was faid to have held a place of confiderable rank in 
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the army with great honour. Soon after, the magazine took fire, which 
was not far from where he was confined, and though the centinels bade 
him make off to a place of fafety, as all the people were running to 
avoid danger from the explofion of the powder and fhells, yet he fquatted 
on his belly upon the floor, and continued in that pofition, without the 
lead hurt: feveral blamed his ralhnefs, but he told them, that experience 
had convinced him, it was the mod probable means to avoid imminent 
danger. This incident difplayed the philofopher and foldier, and after 
bearing his misfortunes a confiderable time with great condancy, hap¬ 
pily for us, he died in confinement,—though he deferved a much bet¬ 
ter fate. In the fird year of his fecretaryfbip I maintained a correfpond- 
ence with him ; but the Indians becoming very inquifitive to know the 
cqntents of our marked large papers, and he fiifpecling his memory 
might fail him in telling thofe cunning fifters of truth, a plaufible dory, 
and of being able to repeat it often to them, without any variation,— 
he took the fhorted and fafed method, by telling them that, in the very 
fame manner as he was their great fecretary, I was the devil’s clerk, or an 
accurfed one who marked on paper the bad fpeech of the evil ones of 
darknefs. Accordingly, they forbad him writing any more to fuch an ac- 
curfed one, or receiving any of his evil-marked papers, and our' corre- 
fpondence ceafed. As he was learned, and pofTefTed of a very fagacious 
penetrating judgment, and had every qualification that was requifite for 
his bold and difficult enterprize, it is not to be doubted, that as he wrote 
a Cheerake didlionary, defigned to be publiflied at Paris, he likewife fet 
down a great deal that would have been very acceptable to the curious, and 
ferviceable to the reprefentatives of South-Carolina and Georgia; which 
may be readily found in Frederica, if the manufcripts have had the good 
fortune to efcape the defpoiling hands of military power. 

When the weflern Cheerake towns loft the chief fupport of their impe¬ 
rial court, they artfully agreed to inform the Englifh traders, that each of 
them had opened their eyes, and rejefted the French plan as a wild fcheme, 
inconfiflent with their interefts •, except great Telliko, the metropolis of their 
late empire, which they faid was firmly refolved to adhere to the French 
propofals, as the fureft means of promoting their welfare and happinefs. 
Though the inhabitants of this town were only dupes to the reft, yet for 
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the fake of the imagined general good of the country, their conftancy 
enabled them to ufe that difgnife a long time, in contempt of the Englifh, 
till habit changed into a real hatred of the objed, what before wa5 only 
fiiflitious^ They correfponded with the French in the name of therfe feven 
towns, which are the rngd warlike part of,the nation : and they were fo 
ftrongly prepofleffed with the notions their beloved fecretary had infufed 
into their heads, in that early weak ftate of Louifiana, that they had rc- 
folved to remove, and fettle fo low down their river, 'as the French boats 
could readily bring them a fupply. But the hot war they fell into with the 
northern Indians, made them poftpone the execution of that favourite de- 
fign •, and the fettling of Fort Loudon, quieted them a little, as they 
expelled to get prefents, and fpirituous liquors there, according to the 
manner of the French promifes, of which they had great plenty. 

The French, to draw off the weftern towns, had given them repeated 
afiurances of fettling a (Irong garrifon on the north fide 'of their river,., 
as high up as their large pettiaugres could be brought with fafety, where 
there was a large trad of rich lands abounding with game and fowl, and 
the river with fib.—They at the fame time promifed to procure a firm 
peace between the Cheerake and all the Indian nations depending on the 
French and to bellow on them powder, bullets, flints, knives, feiffars,, 
combs, fliirts, looking glaffes, and red paint,,—befide favourite trifles to- 
the fair fex: in the fame brotherly manner the Alebahma French ex¬ 
tended their kindly hands to their Muflcohge brethren. By their afTiduous 
endeavours, that artful plan was well fupported, and though the fituation of 
our affairs, in the remote, and leading. Cheerake towns, had been in a 
ticklifh fituation, from the time their projed of an empire was formed j 
and though feveral other towns became uneafy and difeontented on fun- 
dry pretexts, for the fpace of two years before the unlucky occafion of 
the fucceeding war happened—yet his excellency our governor negleded 
the proper meafures to reconcile the wavering favages, till the gentleman 
who was -appointed to fucceed him, had jufl reached the American coafl: 
then, indeed, he fet off, with a confiderable number of gentlemen, in 
flourifliing parade, and went as far as Ninety-fix * fettlement; from 
whence, as moft probably he expeded, he was fortunately recalled, and 
joyfully fuperfeded. I faw him on his way up, and plainly obferved he 
was unprovided for the journey; it mufl unavoidably have proved abortive 
^ So called from its diftance of miles from the Cheerake. 
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before he could have proceeded through the Cheerake country,—gi-atifying 
the inquifitive difpofition of the people, as he went, and quieting the jealous 
minds of the inhabitants of thofe towns, who are fettled among the Apa- 
lahchc mountains, and thofe feven towns, in particular, that lie beyond 
thern. He neither fent before, nor carried with him, any prefents where¬ 
with to foothe the natives; and his kind promifes, and fmooth fpeecheSy 
would have weighed exceedingly light in the Indian fcale. 

Having (hewn the bad (late of our affairs among the remotefl parts of 
the Cheerake country, and the caufes.—I (hall now relate their plea, for 
commencing war againft the Briti(h\ colonies ; ^nd the great danger we 
were expofed to by the inceffant intrigues of the half-favage French garri- 
fons, in thofe hot times, when all our northern barriers were fo prodigioufly 
harraffed. Several companies of the Cheerake, who joined our forces un¬ 
der General Stanwix at the unfortunate Ohio, affirmed ^hat their alienation 
from us, was—becaufe they were confined to our martial arrangement, by 
unjuft fufpicion of them—were very much contemned,—and half ftarved 
at the main camp : their hearts told them therefore to return home, as 
freemen and injured allies, though without a fupply of provifions. This 
they did, and pinching hunger forced them to take as much as barely* 
fiipporced nature, when returning to their own country; In their journey, 
the German inhabitants, without any provocation, killed in cool blood about 
forty of their warriors, in different places—though each party was under 
the command of a Britifh fubjed. They fcalped all, and butchered feveral, 
after a moft (hocking manner, in imitation of the barbarous war-cuftom 
of the favages ; fome who efcaped the carnage, returned at night, to fee 
their kindred and war-companions, and reported their fate. Among thofe 
who were thus treated, fome were leading men, which had a dangerous ten¬ 
dency to difturb the public quiet. We were repeatedly informed, by pub¬ 
lic accounts, that thofe murderers were fo audacious as to impofe the 
fcalps on the government for thofe of French Indians; and that they ac¬ 
tually obtained the premium allowed at that time by law in fuch a cafe. 
Although the vindidive difpofition of Indians in general, impetuoufly 
forces them on in queft of equal revenge for blood, without the lead 
thought of confequcnces; yet as a mifunderftanding had fubfifted fome time, 
between feveral diftant towns, and thofe who chanced to lofe their peo¬ 
ple in Virginia, the chiefs of thofe families being afraid of a civil war, 
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in cafe of a rupture with us, diflliaded the furious young warriors from 
commencing hoftilities -againft us, till they had demanded fatisfaflion, 
agreeable to the treaty of friendfhip between them and our colonies ; which 
if denied, they would fully take of their own accord, as became a free, 
warlike, and injured people. In this ftate,' the affair lay, for the beft part 
of a year, without our ufing any proper conciliating meafures, to prevent 
the threatening impending ftorm from deftroying us: during that interval, 
they earnefliy applied to Virginia for facisfadlion, without receiving any *, 
in like manner to North-Carolina *, and afterwards to South-Carolina, with 
the fame bad fuccefs. And there was another incident at Fort Prince- 
George, which fet fire to the fuel, and kindled it into a raging flame : three 
light-headed, diforderly young ^officers of that garrifon, forcibly violated 
fome of their wives, and in the moft fhamelefs manner, at their own houfes, 
while the hufbands were making their winter hunt in the woods—and which 
infamous condu( 5 l they madly repeated, but a few months before the 
commencement of the war: in other refpeds, through a haughty over¬ 
bearing fpirit, they took pleafure in infulting and abufing the natives, when 
they paid a friendly vifit to the garrifon. No wonder that fuch a behaviour, 
caufed their revengeful tempers to burft: forth into aflion. When the In¬ 
dians find no redrefs of grievances, they never fail to redrefs themfelves, 
cither fooner or later. But when they begin, they do not know where to 
end. Their thirft for the blood of their reputed enemies, is not to be 
quenched with a few drops.“-«-The more they drink, the more it inflames 
their thirft. When they dip their finger in human blood, they are reftlefs 
till they plunge themfelves in it. 

Contrary to the wife condufl of the French garrifons in fecurlng the af¬ 
fection of the natives where they are fettled—our fons of Mars imbittered 
the hearts of thofe Cheerake, that lie next to South-Carolina and Georgia 
colonies, againft us, with the mid fettlements and the weftern towns on the 
ftreams of the Mifiifippi: who were fo incenfed as continually to upbraid 
the traders with our unkind treatment of their people in the camp at Mo- 
nongahela,—and for our having committed fuch hoftilities againft our good 
friends, who were peaceably returning home through our fettlements, and 
often under pinching wants. The lying over their dead, and the wailing 
of the women in their various towns, and tribes, for their deceafed rela¬ 
tions, at the dawn of day, and in the dufk of the evening, proved another 
firong provocative to them to retaliate blood for blood. The Mufkohge 
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affo at that time having a friendly intercourfe with the Cheerake, through 
the channel of the governor of South-Carolina, were, at the inftance of 
the watchful French, often ridiculing them for their cowardice in not re¬ 
venging the crying blood of their beloved kinfmen and warriors. At the 
fame time, they promifed to afllfl: them againft us, .and in the name of the 
Alebahma French,.alTured them of a fupply of ammunition, to enable them 
to avenge their injuries, and maintain their lives and liberties againfl the 
mifehievous and bloody Englifh coloniflsi who, they faid, were naturally 
in a bitter ftate of war againft all the red people, and ftudied only how to 
fleal their lands, on a quite oppofite principle to the open (leady con- 
duifl of the generous French, who alTifl: their poor red brothers, a great 
way from their own fettlements, where they can have no view, but that 
of doing good'. Notwithftanding the repeated provocations we had given 
to the Cheerake,—and the artful infinuations of the French, inculcated with 
proper addrefs ; yet their old chiefs not wholly depending on the fincerity of 
their finooth tongues and painted faces, nor on the alTiftance, or even 
neutrality of the remote northern towns of their own country, on mature 
deliberation, concluded that, as all hopes of a friendly redrefs for the blood 
of their relations now depended on their own hands, they ought to take re¬ 
venge in that equal and juft manner, which became good warriors. They 
accordingly fent out a large company of warriors, againft thofe Germans, 
(or Tied-arfe people, as they term them) to bring in an equal number of their 
fcalps, to thofe of their-own murdered relations. — Or if they found their 
fafety did not permit, they were to proceed as near to that fettlement-, as they 
conveniently could, where having taken fufficient fatisfadion, they were to 
bury the bloody tomohawk they took with them. They fet off, but ad¬ 
vancing pretty far into the high fettlements of North-Carolina, the ambi¬ 
tious young leaders feparated into fmall companies, and killed as many of 
our people, as unfortunately fell into their power, contrary to the wife or¬ 
ders of their feniors, and the number far exceeded that of their own 
flain. Soon after they returned home, they killed a reprobate old tra¬ 
der; and two foldiers alfo were cut off near ForfLoudon. For thefc adts 
of hoftility, the government of South-Carolina demanded fatisfadlion, with¬ 
out receiving any *, the hearts of their young warriors were fo exceed¬ 
ingly enraged, as to render their ears quite deaf to any remonftrance 
of their feniors, refpecling an amicable accommodation; for as they ex- 
peded to be expofed to very little danger, on our remote, difperfed, and 
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very extenfive barrier fettlements, nothing but war-fongs and war-danccs 
could pleafe them, during this flattering period of becoming great war¬ 
riors, “ by killing fwarms of white dung-hill fowls, in the corn-fields, and 
afleep,** according to their war-phrafe. 

Previous to this alarming crifis, while the Indians were applying to our 
colonies for that fatisfadlion, which our laws could not allow themi without 
a large contribution of white fcalps, from Tyburn, with one living cri¬ 
minal to fuffer death before their eyes, — his excellency William Henry 
Lyttleton, governor of South-Carolina, ftrenuoufly exerted himfelf in pro¬ 
viding for the fafety of the colony*, regardlefs of fatigue, he vifited its 
extenfive barriers, by land and water, to have them put in as refpedable a 
condition, as circumftances could admit, before the threatening ftorm broke 
out: and he ordered the militia of the colony, under a large penalty, to be 
trained to arms, by an adjutant general, (the very worthy Co}. G. P.) who 
faw thofe manly laws of defence duly executed. We had great pleafure 
to fee his excellency on his fummer’s journey, *enter the old famous New- 
Windfor garrifon, like a private gentleman, without the leafl: parade *, and 
he proceeded in his circular courfe, in the fame retired eafy manner, without 
incommoding any of the inhabitants. He fully teftified, his foie aim was 
the fecurity and welfare of the valuable country over which he prefided, 
without imitating the mean felf-interefted artifice of any predeceflTor. At 
the capital feat of government, he bufily employed himfelf in extending, 
and protefling trade, the vital part of a maritime colony 5 in redreffing old 
neglected grievances, of various kinds ; in punifliing corruption wherefo- 
ever it was found, beginning at the head, and proceeding equally to 
the feet; and in proteding virtue, not by the former cobweb-laws, but 
thofe of old Britifh extradion. In fo laudable a manner, did that public- 
fpirited governor exert his powers, in his own proper fphere of aflion: 
but on an objedl much below it, he failed, by not knowing aright the tem¬ 
per and cuftoms of the favages. 

The war being commenced oh both fides, by the aforefiid complicated 
caufes, it continued for fome time a partial one : and according to the well- 
known temper of the Cheerake in fimilar cafes, it might either have re¬ 
mained fo, or foon have been changed into a very hot civil war, had we 
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been fo wife as to have improved the favourable opportunity. There were 
feven northern towns, oppofite to the middle parts of the Cheerake coun¬ 
try, who from the beginning of the unhappy grievances, firmly diffented 
from the hoflile intentions of their fuffering and enraged country-men, and 
for a confiderable time before, bore them little good-will, on account of 
fome family difputes, which occafioned each party to be more favourable 
to itfelf than to the other : Thefe, would readily have gratified their vin- 
didive difpofition, either by a neutrality, or an offenfive alliance with 
our colonifts againfl them. Our rivals the French, never neglefled fo fa¬ 
vourable an opportunity of fecuring, and promoting their interefts.—We 
have known more than one inftance, wherein their wifdom has not only 
found out proper means to difconcert the mofl dangerous plans of dif* 
affedled favages, but likewife to foment, and artfully encourage great ani- 
mofities between the heads of ambitious rival families, till they fixed them 
in an implacable hatred againfl each other, and all of their refpedlive tribes. 
Had the French been under fuch circumflances, as we then were, they 
would infiantly have fent them an embafiy by a proper perfon, to enforce it 
by the pcrfuafive argument of interefl, well fupported with prcfents to ail 
the leading men, in order to make it weigh heavy in the Indian fcale; 
and would have invited a number of thofe towns to pay them a brotherly 
vifit, whenever it fuited them, that they might fhake hands, fmokeout of the 
white, or beloved pipe, and drink phyfic together, as became old friends 
of honeft hearts, &c. 

Had we thus done, many valuable and innocent perfons'might have been 
faved from the torturing hands of the enraged Indians 1 The favourite lead¬ 
ing warrior of thofe friendly towns, was well known to South-Carolina 
and Georgia, by the trading name—“ Round 0 .” on account of a blue 
impreflion he bore in that form. The fame old, brave, and friendly war¬ 
rior, -depending firmly on our friendfhip and ufual good faith, came down 
within an hundred miles of Charles-town, along with the head-men, and 
many others of thofe towns, to declare to the government, an inviola¬ 
ble attachment to all our Britifh colonies, under every various circumflancc 
of life whatfoever; and at the fame time, earneflly to requeft them to fup- 
ply their prefent want of ammunition, and order the commanding officer of 
Fort-Prince-George to continue to do them the like fervice, when neceffity 
Ihouki force them to apply for it *, as they were fully determined to war 
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to the very laft, againfl: all the enemies of Carolina, without regarding who 
they were, or the number they confifted of. This they told me on the 
fpot; for having been in a fingular manner recommended to his excellency 
the general,. I was pre-engaged for that campaign—but as I could not ob¬ 
tain orders to go a-head of the army, through the woods, with a body of 
the Chikkafah, and commence hoftilities, I declined the affair. Had our 
valuable, and well-meaning Cheerake friends juft mentioned, aded their 
ufual part of evading captivity, it would have been much better for them,, 
and many hundreds of our unfortunate out-fettlers ; but they depending on 
our ufual good faith, by their honeft credulity were ruined. It was well- 
known, that the Indians are unacquainted with the cuftom and meaning 
of hoftages; to them, it conveyed the idea of (laves, as they have no pub¬ 
lic faith to fecure the lives of fuch—yet they were taken into cuftody,, 
kept in clofe confinempnt, and afterwards (hot dead : their mortal crime 
confifted in founding the war-whoop, and hollowing to their countrymen,, 
when attacking the fort in which they were imprifoned, to fight like 
ftrong-hearted warriors, and they would foon carry it, againft the cowardly 
traitors, who deceived and infiaved their friends in their own beloved coun¬ 
try. A white favage on this cut through a plank, over their heads, and 
perpetrated that horrid adlion, while the foldiery were employed like war¬ 
riors, againft the enemy : to excufe his bafenefs, and fave himfelf from the 
reproaches of the people,, he, like the wolf in the fable, falfely accufed. 
them of intending to poifon the wells of the garrifon. 

By our uniform mifcondudl, we gave too plaufible a plea to the difaf- 
fe6led part of the Mufkohge to join the Cheerake, and at the fame time, 
fixed the whole, nation in a ftate of war againft us—all the families of 
thofe leading men that were fo fhanlefully murdered, were inexprelTibly. 
imbittered againft our very national name, judging that we firft de¬ 
ceived, then infiaved, and afterwards killed our beft, and moft faithful': 
friends, who were firmly refolved to die in our defence.. The means of 
our general fafety, thus were turned to our general ruin. The mixed- 
body of people that were firft fent againft them, were too weak to do them 
any ifi; and they foon returned home with a wild, ridiculous parade.. 
There were frequent defertions among them—fome were afraid of the fmall- 
pox, which then raged in the country—others abhorred an inadive life y 
this fine filken body chiefly jonfifled of citizens and planters from the 
low fettlements, unacquainted with the hardfbips of a wood-land, fa- 
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vagc war, and in cafe of an ambufcade attack, were utterly incapable of 
ftanding the (hock. In Georgiana, we were alTured by a gentleman of cha- 
rafter, a principal merchant of Mobille, who went a voluntier on that 
expedition, that toward the conclufion of it, when he went round the 
delicate camp, in wet weather, and late at night, he faw in different places 
from fifteen to twenty of their guns in a clufler, at the diftance of an equal 
number of paces from their tents, fcemingly fo rufty and peaceable, as the 
lofs of them by the ufual fudden attack of Indian favages, could not in the 
lead: affedl their lives. And the Cheerake nation were fenfible of their inno¬ 
cent intentions, from the difpofition of the expedition in fo late a feafon of the 
year: but their own bad fituation by the ravaging fmall-pox, and the dan¬ 
ger of a civil war, induced the lower towns to lie dormant. However, foon 
after our people returned home, they firmly united in the generous caufe of 
liberty, and they afted their part fo well, that our traders fufpefted not the 
impending blow, till the moment they fatally felt it: fome indeed efcaped^ 
by the affiflance of the Indians. In brief, we forced the Cheerake to be-i-^' 
come our bitter enemies, by a long train of wrong meafures, the confe- 
qucnces of which were feverely felt by a number of high afTeffed, ruined, 
and bleeding innocents—May this relation, be a lading caution to our co¬ 
lonies againft the like fatal errors! and induce them, whenever neceflity 
compels, to go well prepared, with plenty of fit (lores, and men, againft any 
Indian nation, and firft defeat, and then treat with them. It concerns us to 
remember, that they neither (hew mercy to thofe who fall in their power, 
by the chance of war •, nor keep good faith with their enemies, unlefs 
they are feelingly convinced of its reafonablenefs, and civilly treated after¬ 
ward. 

Had South-Carolina exerted herfelf in due time againft them, as her litua- 
tion required, it would have faved a great deal of innocent blood, and pub¬ 
lic treafure : common fenfe dire< 5 led them to make immediate preparations 
for carrying the war into their country, as the only way to co'nquer them ; 
but they ftrangely negle<fted fending war-like (lores to Ninety-fix, our only 
barrier-fort, and even providing horfes and carriages for that needful occa- 
fion, till the troops they requefted arrived from New-York: and then they 
fent only a trifling number of thofe, and our provincials, under the gal¬ 
lant Col. Montgomery, (now Lord Eglington). His twelve hundred brave, 
hardy highlanders, though but a handful, were much abler, however, to 
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fight the Indians in their country than fix thoufand heav’y-accoutered and flow 
moving regulars: for thefe, with our provincials, could both fight and pur- 
fue, while the regulars would always be furrounded, and ftand a fare and 
Alining mark. Except a certain provincial captain vyho efcorted the cattle, 
every officer and private man in this expedition, imitated the intrepid copy 
of their martial leader j but being too few in number, and withal, fcanty 
of provifions, and having lofl: many men at a -narrow pafs, called Crow’s 
Creek, where the path leads by the fide of a river, below a dangerous 
fleep mountain, — they proceeded only a few miles, to a fine fituated 
town called Nuquofe; and then wifely retreated under cover of the night, 
toward Fort-Prince-George, and returned to Charles-town, in Augufl lyfio. 
Seven months after the Cheerake commenced hoftilities, South-Caro- 
lina by her ill-timed parfimony again expofed her barriers to the merci- 
lefs ravages of the enraged Indians—who reckoning themfelves alfo fupe- 
rior to any refifiance we could make, fwept along the valuable out-fectle- 
ments of North-Carolina and Virginia, and like evil ones licenfed to defiroy, 
ruined every thing near them.^ The year following. Major Grant, the 
prefent governor of Kaft-Florida,. was fent againft them with an army of re¬ 
gulars and provincials, and happily for him, the Indians were then in great 
want of ammunition : they therefore only appeared, and fuddenly difap- 
peared. From all probable circumftances, had the Ch’eerake been fufficiently 
fupplied with ammunition, twice the number of troops could not have de¬ 
feated them, on account of the. declivity of their ftupendous mountains,, 
under which their paths frequently run ; the Virginia troops likewife kept 
far off in.flogrifhing parade, without coming to our aflifiance, or making 
a diverfion againft thofe warlike towns which lie beyond the Apalahche- 
mountains,—-the chief of which are, ^ennafe^ Choate^ Great-^elUkoy and; 
Huwhafe.. 

At the beginning of the,late Cheerake war, I had the pleafure- tOi= 
fee, at Augufia. in Georgia^ the honourable, gentleman who was our firfh 
Indian fuper-intendant*, he was on. his way to the Muflcohge country,, 
to pacify their ill difpQfidon toward us,, which had irritated the Chee¬ 
rake, and engaged them in a firm confederacy againft us. They had 
exchanged their bloody tomohawks,. and red and black painted fwans» 
wings, a ftrong emblem of blood and death, in confirmation oT their 
offenfive and defenfive treaty. But, notwithftanding our dangerous fitu- 
ation ought to have directed any gentleman worthy of public truft, to 
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have immediately proceeded to their country, to regain the hearts of thofe 
fickle and daring favages, and thereby elude the deep-laid plan of the 
French; and though Indian runners were frequently fent down by our old 
friendly head-men, urging the abfokite neceflity of his coming up foon, 
otherwlfe it would be too late—he trifled away near half a year there, and 
in places adjoining, in railing a body of men with a proud uniform drefs, 
for the fake of parade, and to efcort him from danger, with fwivels, blun- 
derbufles, and riiany other fuch forts of blundering fluff, before he pro¬ 
ceeded on his journey. This was the only way to expofe the gentleman to 
real danger, ^by fhewing at fuch a time, a diffidence of the natives—which 
he accordingly effeded, merely by his pride, obflinacy, and unfkilfuF 
nefs. It is well known, the whole might have been prevented, if he had 
liflened to the entreaties of the Indian traders of that place, to requefl one 
(who would neither refufe, nor delay to ferve his country on any important 
occafion) to go in his flead, as the dangerous fituation of our affairs de* 
manded quick difpatch. But pride prevented, and he flowly reached thercj, 
after much time was lofl*. 

The artful French commander, Had^in the mean while a very good op^ 
portqnity to diflraff the giddy favages, and' he wifely took advantaige of 
the delay, and perfuaded a confiderable body- of the Shawano Indians to fly 
to the northward,—as our chief was affirmed to be coming with an army 
and train of artillery to cut them off, in revenge, of the. blood they had 
formerly fpilled. We foon heard, that in their-way, they murdered a great 
many of the Britifli fubjeds, and with the mofl defpiteful eagernefs com¬ 
mitted their bloody rayages.during the whole war. 

After the head-men of that far-extending country, were convened to» 
know the import of our intendants long-cxpe^fled. embaffy, he detained 
them from day to day with his parading grandeur; not ufing the 
Indian friendly freedom, either to the red, or white people, till provk- 
fions grew fcanty. Then their hearts were imbittered againft him, while 
the French Alebahma commander was bufy, in taking time by the fore¬ 
lock. But the former, to be uniform in> his ftiif, haughty condudl;. 
crowned the whole, in a longer delay, and. almofl gained aTuppofed 
crown of martydom,—by prohibiting, in an obflinate manner, all the* 
war-chieftains and beloved men then aflfembled together in the great 
beloved fquare, from handing, the friendly white, pipe to a certain. great; 
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war-leader, well-known by the names of Tah-TahAuftanage^ or “ the Great 
Mortar,” becaufe he had been in the French intereft. Our great man, ought 
to have reclaimed him by ftrong reafoning and good treatment; but by his 
mifcondu< 5 l, he inflame^ the hearts of him and his relations with the bit- 
terefl; enmity againft the Englilb name, fo that when the gentleman was 
proceeding in his laconic flile,—a warrior who had always before been 
very kind to the Britilh traders, (called “ the ^ohacco-eatery^ on account of 
his chewing tobacco) jumped up in a rage, and darted his tomohawk at his 
head,—happily for all the traders prefent, and our frontier colonies, it funk 
in a plank direflly over the fuperintendant; and while the tobacco-eater 
was eagerly pulling it out, to give the mortal blow, a warrior, friendly 
to the Englifli, immediately leaped up, faved the gentleman, and pre¬ 
vented thofe dangerous confequences which muft otherwife have imme¬ 
diately followed. Had the aimed blow fuceeded, the favages would have 
immediately put up the war and death whoop, deftroyed moft of the 
white people there on the fpot, and fet off in great bodies, both to the 
Cheerake country, and againft our valuable fettlements. Soon after that* 
gentleman returned to Carolina, the Great Mortar perfuaded a party of 
his relations to kill, our tradets, and they murdered ten; — very for¬ 
tunately, it ftopped there for that time. But at the clofe of the great 
congrefs at Augufta,'where four governors of our colonies, and his ma- 
jefty’s fuperintendant, convened the favages and renewed and con¬ 
firmed the treaty of peace, the fame difaffecled warrior returning home, 
fent off a party, who murdered fourteen of the inhabitants of Long-Cane 
fettlement, above Ninety-Six. The refult of that dangerous congrefs, 
tempted the proud favages to aft fuch a part, as they were tamely forgiven, 
and unalked, all their former feenes of blood. 

During this diftrafted period, the French ufed their utmoft endeavours to 
involve us in a general Indian war, which to have faved South-Carolina and 
Georgia, would probably have required the affiftahce of a confiderable number 
of our troops from Canada. They ftrove to fupply the Cheerake, by 
way of the Miffifippi, with warlike ftores; and .alfo fent them .powder, 
bullets, flints, knives, and red paint, by their ftaunch friend, the dif- 
' affefted Great Mortar, and his adherents. And though they failed in 
executing their mifehievous plan, both on account of the manly efcape of 
our traders, and the wife cbnduft of thofe below, they did not defpair. 
Upon ftudious deliberation, they concluded, that, if the aforefaid chieftain 
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Tab Tab ^ufianage^ his family, and warriors, fettled high np one of their 
leading rivers, about half way toward the Cheerake, it would prove the 
only means then left, of promoting their general caufe againft the ,Britilhr 
colonifts: And, as the lands were good for hunting,—the river fhallow, 
and abounding with faltifh grafs, for the deer to feed on in the heat of the 
day, free of troublefome infecls,—and as the ftream glided by the Ale- 
bahma garrifon to Mobille, at that time in the French hands, it could not 
well fail to decoy a great many of the ambitious young warriors, and 
others, to go there and join our enemies, on any occafion which ap¬ 
peared mod conducive to their defign of fliedding blood, and getting 
a higher name among their wolfifh heroes. He and his numerous pack, , 
confident of fuccefs, and of receiving the French fupplies by water, fet 
off for their new, feat, well loaded, both for their Cheerake friends 
and themfelves. He had a French commiffion, with plenty of bees-wax, 
and decoying pidures; and a flourifliing flag, which in dry weatherj 
was difplayed day and night, in the middle of their anti-angllcan theatre. 
It in a great meafiire anfwered the ferpentine defign of the French, for 
it became the general rendezvous of the Mifljfippi Indians, the Chee^ 
rake, and the more mifchievous part of the Mufkohge. The latter became 
the French carriers to thofe high-land favagcs: and had they received 
the ammunition fent them by water, and that nefl:*been allowed to con¬ 
tinue, we Ihould have had the French on our fouthern colonies at the- 
head of a dreadful confederated army of favages, carrying defolation 
where-ever they went. But, the plan mifearried, our friendly gallant, 
Chikkafah, being wcll‘ informed of the ill defign of this neft of hor¬ 
nets, broke it up. A confiderable company of their refolute warriors 
inarched againft it; and, as they readily knew the place of the Great Mortar’s- 
refidence, they attacked it, and though they miffed him, they killed his bro¬ 
ther. This, fo greatly intimidated him, and his clan, that they fuddenly 
removed from thence; and their favourite plan was abortive. When he 
got near to a place of fafety, he fliewed how highly irritated he was againft 
us, and our allies. His difappointment, and difgrace, prevented him from 
returning to his own native town, and excited him to fettle in the remoteft, 
and moft northern one of the whole nation, toward the Cheerake, in order 
to affift them, (as far as the French, and his own corroding temper 
might enable him) againft the innocent objeds of his enmity: and 
during the continuance of the war we held witJi thofe favages, he and a. 
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numerous party of his adherents kept paffing, and repairing, from thence 
to the bloody theatre. They were there, as their loud infulting bravadoes 
teftified, during our two be fore-mentioned campaigns, under the Hon. Col. 
Montgomery, and Major Grant. The wife endeavours of Governor Bull, 
of Soiith-Carolina, and the unwearied application of Governor Ellis, of 
j Georgia, in concert with the gentlemen of two great trading houfes, the 
one at Augufta, and the other on the Carolina fide of the river; not far 
below, where the Indians crowded day and night, greatly contributed to 
demolifh the plan of the French and their ally, the Great Mortar. 

When public fpirit, that divine fpark, glows in the breaft of any of the 
American leaders, it never fails to communicate its influence, all around, 
even to the favages in the remoteft wildernefs *, of which Governor Ellis 
is an illuftrious inftance. He fpeedily reconciled a jarring colony—calmed 
the raging Muflcohge, though fet on by the mifbhievoiis Alebahma French, 
—pacified the Cheerake, and the reft of their confederates—fent them off 
well pleafed, without executing their bafe defign, and engaged them into a 
neutrality. The following, is one inftance—As foon as the Indians killed 
our traders, they fent runners to’ call home their people, from our fettle- 
ments: a friendly head warrior, who had notice of it at night, near Au¬ 
gufta, came there next day with a few more, exprefled his forrow for the 
mifehief his countrymen had done us, protefted he never had any ill inten¬ 
tions againft us, and faid that, though by the law of blood, he ought to 
die, yet, if we allowed him to live as a friend, he fhould live and die 
one. Though thoufands of regular troops would moft probably have 
been totally cut off, had they been where the intended general mafifa- 
pre began, without an efcortment of our provincials *, yet an unflcilful, 
haughty officer of Fort-Augufta laboured hard for killing this wairror, and 
his companion, which of courfe, would have brought on what the enemy 
fought, a complicated, univerfal war. But his excellency’s humane tem¬ 
per, and wife condufl, afluating the Indian trading gentlemen of Augufta, 
they fuffered him to fet off to ftrive to prevent the further effufion of in¬ 
nocent blood, and thus procured the happy fruits of peace, to the infant 
£olonies of Georgia and South-Carolina. 
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MUSKOHGE NATION, &c- 


T heir country is fituated, nearly in the centre, between the Chee* 
rake, Georgia, Eafl: and Weft-Floridaj and the Choktah and Chik- 
kafah nations, the one 200, and the other 300 miles up the MifTilippi. It 
extends 180 computed miles, from north to fouth. It is called the Creek 
country, on account of the great number of Creeks, or fmall bays, rivulets 
and fwamps, it abounds with. This nation is generally computed to con- 
fift of about 3500 men fit to bear arms *, and has fifty towns, or villages. 
The principal are Ok-whils-ke^ Ok-chat^ Tuk-ke^hat-che^ ^al-ld-fSy KoW‘he^ 
tahj and Cha-hdh. The nation confifts of a mixture of feveral broken 
tribes, whom the Mufkohge artfully decoyed to incorporate with them, in 
order to ftrengthen themfelves againft hoflilc attempts. Their former na¬ 
tional names "Ta-me tah^ *Tae-keo-ge^ Ohchai^ Pahkd-na^ Wee-tam-kc^^ 

with them is alfo one town of the Sha-wa-no^ and one of the Nah-chee In¬ 
dians ; likewife two great towns of the Koo^a-fah-ie. The upper part of the 
Mufkohge country is very hilly—the middle lefs fo—the lower towns, level: 
Thefe are fettled by the remains of the Oofecba^ Okone^ and Sawakola nations. 
Moft of their towns are very commodioufly and pleafantly fituated, on 
large, beautiful creeks, or rivers, where the lands are fertile, the water clear 
and well tafted, and the air extremely pure. As the flreams have a quick 
defcent, the climate is of a mofl happy temperature, free from difagreeable 
heat or cold, unlels for the fpace of a few days, in fummer and winter, 
according to all our American climes. In their country are four bold rivers, 
which fpring from the Apalahche mountains, and interlock with the eaftern 
branches of the MifTifippi. The Koofah river is the weftern boundary of 
their towns: It is 200 yards broad, TncTruns by the late Alebahma, to 
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Mobille, eaftward. Okwhulkc lies 70 miles from the former, which taking- 
a confiderable fouthern fweep, runs a .weftern courfe, and joins the aforefaicb 
great.ftream, a little below*that deferted^arrifon *, fince the year. 1764, the 
Mufkohge have fettled feveral towns, feventy miles eaftward from Okwhufke, 
on the Chatahooche river, near to the old trading path. This great lympid. 
ftream is zoo yards broad, and lower down^, it. palTes by the Apalahche,, 
into Florida; fo that this nation extends 140 miles in breadth from caft to 
weft, according to the courfe of the trading path. 

Their land is generally, hilly^ but not mountainouswhich, allows an* 
army an cafy paflage into their country, to retaliate their infulCs and cruel¬ 
ties—that period feems to advance apace ;, for the fine flouriftiing accounts 
of thofe who gain by the art, will not always quiet a.fufFering people.. 
As the Mufkohge judge only from what they fee around them, they firmly 
believe they are now more powerful than any nation that might be tempted to 
invade them* Our paflive condudb,toward them, caufes them to entertain 
a.very mean opinion of our. martial abilitiesbut, before we tamely allowed 
them to commit afls of hoftility,.at pleafure, (which will Toon be men¬ 
tioned) the traders taught.them fometimes* by ftrong felt, leflbns, to con¬ 
clude. the, Englifh to be men and warriors. They are certainly the moft 
powerful .Indian nation we are acquainted with on this continent, and within 
thirty years paft, they are grown very warlike. Toward the conclufion of 
their laft war with the Cheerake, they defeated them fo eafily, that in con¬ 
tempt, they fent feveral of their women and fmall boys againft them,, 
though,, at that* time, the. Cheerake were the moft numerous. The 
Choktah.were, alfo much, inferior to them, in feveral engagements they 
had with them 5 though,, perhaps, they are the moft artful ambufeaders,. 
and wolfilh favages, in America.—^But, having no rivers in their own counr 
try, very few of them, can fwim, which often proves inconvenient and dan.- 
gerous,.when they.are in purfuit of the enemy, or purfued by them. We 
Ihould be politically forry for their differences with each other to be rcr 
Gonciled, as long experience convinces us they cannot live without Ihedding 
human blood fomewhere or other, on account of their jealous and fierce 
tempers, in refentmeat of, any kind of injury, and the martial preferment 
each obtains for eyery.fcalp of an enemy. They are fo extremely anxious, 
to be diftinguifhed by high war*titles, that fometimes a fmall party of war¬ 
riors, on failing of fuccefs in . their campaign, have been detected in. mur-^ 
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tiering fome of their own people, for the fake of their fcalps. We can¬ 
not exped that they will obferve better faith towards us—therefore com¬ 
mon fenfe and felf-love ought to diredt us to chufe the leaft of two una¬ 
voidable evils; ever to keep the wolf from our own doors, by engaging 
him with his wolfifh neighbours: at leaft, the officious hand of folly ftiould 
not part them, when they are earneftly engaged in their favourite element 
againft each other. 


All the other Indian nations we have any acquaintance with, are vifibly 
and faft declining, on account of their continual mercilcfs wars, the im¬ 
moderate ufe of fpirittious liquors, and the infeftious ravaging nature of 
the fmall pox: but the Mulkohge have few enemies, and the traders with 
them have taught them to prevent the laft contagion from fpreading among 
their towns, by cutting off all communication with thofe who are infedted, 
till the danger is over. Eefidcs, as the men rarely go to war till they have 
helped the women to plant a fufficient plenty of provifions, contrary to the 
ufual method of warring favages, it is fo great a help to propagation, that 
by this means alfo, and their artful policy of inviting decayed tribes to in¬ 
corporate with them, I am aflured by a gentleman of diftinguifhed charadber, 
who fpeaks their language as well as their beft orators, they have in- 
creafed double in number within the fpace of thirty years paft, notwithftand- 
ing their widows are confined to a ftridt ftate of celibacy, for the full 
fpace of four years after the death of their hufbands. When we confider 
that tv/o or three will go feveral hundred miles, to way-lay an enemy— 
the contiguous fttuation of fuch a prodigious number of corrupt, haughty, 
and mifehievous favages to our valuable colonies, ought to draw our atten¬ 
tion upon them. Thofe of us who have gained a fufficient knowledge of 
Indian affairs, by long experience and obfervation, are firmly perfuaded that 
theieeds of war are deeply implanted in their hearts againft us; and that 
the allowing them, in our ufual tame manner, to infult, plunder, and mur¬ 
der peaceable Britifh fubjedls, only tempts them to engage deeper in their 
diabolical feenes of blood, till they commence a dangerous open war againft 
us : the only probable means to preferve peace, is either to fet them and 
their rivals on one another, or by prudent management, influence them to 
employ themfelves in raifing filk, or any other ftaple commodity that would 
beft fuit their own temper and climate. Prudence points out this, but the 
talk is too arduous for ftrangers ever to be able to qifeft, or they care not 
^bout it. 
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Before the late ceflion of Eaft and Weft Florida to Great Britain, the country 
of the Miifkohge lay between the territories of the Englifti, Spaniards, 
French, Choktah, Chikkafah, and Chcerake.—And as they had a water car¬ 
riage, from the two Floridas •, to fccure their liberties, and a great trade 
by land from Georgia and Soiith-Carolina, this nation regulated the Indian 
j balance of power in our fouthern parts of North-America; for the French 
/ could have thrown the mercenary Choktah, and the Miflifippi favages, into 
the fcale, whenever their intereft feemed to require it. The Mufkohge hav¬ 
ing three rival chriftian powers their near neighbours, arid a French garrifon 
on the fouthern extremity of the central part of their country ever fince 
the war of the year 1715*, the old men, being long informed by the 
oppofite parties, of the different views, and intrigues of thofe European 
powers, who paid them annual tribute under the vague appellation of pre- 
fents, were become furprifingly crafty in every turn of low politics. They 
held it as an invariable maxim, that their fecurity and welfare required a 
perpetual friendly intercoiirfe with us and the French •, as our political 
ftate of war with each other, would always fecure their liberties: whereas, 
if they joined either party, and enabled it to prevail over the other, their 
ftate, they faid, would then become as unhappy as that of a poor fellow, 
who had only one pcrverfe wife, and yet muft bear with her froward 
temper j but a variety of choice would have kept off fuch an affli(fting 
evil, either by his giving her a filent caution againft behaving ill, or by 
enabling him to go to another, who was in a better temper. But as* the 
French Alebahma Garrifon had bden long direded by fkilful officers, and 
fupplied pretty well with corrupting brandy, taffy, and decoying trifles 
at the ejcpence of government, they ifiduftrioufly applied their mifchievous 
talents in impreffing many of the former fimple and peaceable natives with, 
falfe notions of the ill intentions of our colonies.. In each of their towns, 
the French gave a confiderable penfion to an eloquent head-man, to cor* 
rupt the Indians by plaufible pretexts, and inflame them againft us 5 wha 
informed them alfo of every material occurrence, in each of their refpedive 
circles. The force of liquors made them fo faithful to their truft, that they 
poifoned the innocence of their own growing families, by tempting them,, 
from their infancy, to receive the wofft impreffions of the Britilh colonifts 
and as they very feldom got the better of thofe prejudices, they alienated, 
the affeSions of their offspring, and riveted th^ir bitter enmity againft us. 
That condujft of the Chriftian French has fixed many of the Mufkohge 
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in a ftrong native hatred to the Britidi Americans, which being hereditary,' 
muft of courfe increafe, as faft as they increafe in numbers; unlefs we give 
them fnch a fevere lefTon, as their annual hoftile condud to us, has highly 
deferved fincc the year 1760. I fhall now fpeak more explicitly on this 
very material point. 

By our fnperintendant’s ftrange purfuit of improper meafures to appeafe 
the Mufkohge, as before noticed, the watchful French engaged, the irritated 
Great Mortar to infpire his relations to cut off fome of our traders by fur- 
prife, and follow the blow at the time the people were ufually employed in 
the corn-fields, left our party ftiould ftop them, in their intended bloody ca¬ 
reer. They accordingly began their hoftile attack in the upper town 
of the nation, except one, where their mifchievous red abettor lived: 
two white people and a negroe were killed, while they were in the horfe- 
pen, preparing that day to have fct off with their returns to the Engliftt 
fettlements. The trader, who was furly and ill-natured, they chopped 
to pieces, in a moft horrid manner, but the other two they did not 
treat with any kind of barbarity \ which (hews that the worft people, in 
their worft adions, make a diftindion between the morally virtuous, and 
vicious. The other white people of that trading houfe, happily were at that 
time in the woods;—they heard the favage platoon, and the death, and war* 
whoop, which fufficiently warned them of their imminejit danger, and to 
feek their fafety by the beft means they could. Some of them went through, 
the woods after night, to our friend towns *, and one who happened to be 
near the town when the alarm was givdi, going to bring in a horfe, was 
obliged to hide himfelf under a large fallen tree, till night came on.. 
The eager favages came twice, pretty near him, imagining he would chufe 
rather to depend on the horfc*s ipeed, than his own : when the town was. 
engaged in dividing the fpoils, hisHyife fearing (he might be watched, took 
a confiderable fweep round, through the thickets, and by Searching the.place, 
and making fignals, where (he cxpedM he lay concealed, fortunately found 
him, and gave him provifions to enable him to get to our fettlements,: 
and then returned home in tears: he arrived fafe at Augufta, though 
exceedingly torn with the brambles, as his fafety required him to travel 
through unfreqiicnted'trafts. In the mean while, the favages having by this 
inflamed their greedy third: for blood, fet off'fwi&ly, and as they darted 
3 along 
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^long founding the news of v/ar, they from a few, increafed fo faft, that their 
voices conveyed fuch thrilling (hocks to thofe they were in queft of, as if 
the infernal legions had broken loofe through their favourite Alebahma, and 
were invefted with power to destroy the innocent. The great Okwhufke- 
town, where they reached, lay on the weftern fide of the large eafternmoft 
branch of Mobille river, which joins a far greater w'eftern river, almoft two 
miles below the late Alebahma; and the EngliQi traders ftore-houfes lay 
oppofite to the town. Thofe red ambalTadors of the French, artfully 
pafTed the river above the town, and ran along filently to a gentleman^s 
dwelling houfe, where they firft (hot down one of his fervants, and in. a 
minute or two after, himfelf; probably, he might have been faved, if he 
had not been too defperate *, for a ftrong-bodied leading warrior of the town 
was at his houfe when they came to it, who grafped him behind, with his 
fa^ce toward the wall, on purpofe to fave him from being (hot; as they durfl: 
not kill himfelf, under the certain pain of death. But very unluckily, the 
gentleman ftruggled, got hold of him, threw him to the ground, and fo 
became too fair a mark.—Thus the Frenchified favages cut off, in the bloom 
of his youth, the fori of J. R. Efq; Indian trading merchant of Augufta, who 
was the moft (lately, comely, and gallant youth, that ever traded in the 
Mulkohge country, and equally bleft with every focial virtue, that attradls 
eftcem. The very favages lament his death to this day, though it was ufual 
with him to corredl as many of the fwaggering heroes, as could (land 
round him in his houfe, when they became impudent and mifehievous, 
through the plea of drinking fpirituous liquors: when they recover from 
their bacchanal phrenzy, they regard a man of a martial fpirit, and con¬ 
temn the pufillanimous. 

While the town was in the utmoft furprife, the ambitious warriors 
were joyfully echoing—‘‘all is fpoiled and founding the death-whoop, 
they, like fo many infernal furies commilfioned to deftroy, fet off at 
full fpeed, difperfing their bloody legions to various towns, to carry ge¬ 
neral de(lru6lion along with them. But before any of their companies 
reached to the Okchai war-town, (the native place of the Great Mortar) the 
inhabitants had heard the maffacre was begun, and according to their rule, 
killed two of our traders in their houfe, when quite off their guard i 
as thefe traders were brave, and regardlefs of danger by their habit 
-of living, the favages were afraid to bring their arms with them, it being un- 
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tifaa], by rcafon of the fecure fituation of the town. A few therefore 
entered the houfe, with a fpecious pretence, and intercepted them from the 
fire-arms, which lay on a rack, on the front of the chimney j they inftantly 
feized them, and as they were loaded with large Ihot, they killed thofe 
two valuable and intrepid men, and left them on^ the fire—but if they 
had been a few minutes fore-warned of the danger, their lives would have 
coft the whole town very dear, unlefs they had kindled the houfe with- 
fire-arrows. 

Like peftilential vapours driven by whirlwinds, the mifchievous la¬ 
vages endeavoured- to bring defolation^ on^ the innocent objedls of their 
fury, wherever they came : but the different flights of the trading people, 
as well as their own expertnefs in the woods, and- their connections 
with the Indians, both by marriage and other ties of friendfliip, difap- 
pointed the accomplifhment of the main point of the French diabolical 
fcheme of dipping them all over in blood. By fundry means, a con-* 
fiderable. number of our people met at. the friendly houfe of the old 
Wolf-King, two miles from, the Akbahma Fort,, where that faithful. 
Hern chieftain treated them with the greatefl: kindnefs.^ But,. as the 
whole nation was diftradled, and the neighbouring towns were devoted 
to the French intereft, he found that by having no fortrefs, and only 
forty warriors in his town, he was unable, to proted the refugees. In 
order therefore to keep good faith with his friends, who put themfelves un¬ 
der his proteflion, he told them their fituation, fnpplicd thofe of them with 
arms and ammunition who chanced to have none, and conveyed them into 
a contiguous thick fwamp, as their only place of fecurity for that time; . 
“ which their own-valour, he faid,-he was.fure would maintain, both againft 
the French, and their mad friends.” He was not miftaken - in his favour¬ 
able opinion of their war abilities, for they, ranged themfelves fo well, that 
the enemy found it - impracticable to attack-them, without fuftaining far 
greater lots than they are known to hazard.—He fupplied them with necef- 
faries, and fent them fafe at length to a friendly town, at a confiderablc 
diftance, where they joined feveral other traders, from difiircnt places^ 
and were foon after fafely.efcorted to Savanah, 

It is* furprifing how thofe hardy men evaded the.dangers they were fur^ 
rounded with, efpecially at the beginning, and with fo little lofs. One of 
u theiui 
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them told me, that while a party of the favages were on a cprn-houfe fcaf- 
fold, painting themfelves red and black, to give the cowardly blow to him 
and his companions, an old woman overheard them concerting their bloody 
defign, and fpeedily informed him of the threatening danger: he mentioned 
the intended place of meeting to his friends, and they immediately fet off, 
one this way, and another that, to prevent a purfuit, and all met fafe, to 
the great regret of the Chriftian French and their red hirelings. I was in¬ 
formed that another confiderable trader, who lived near a river, on 
the outfide of a town, where he flood fecure in the affedlion of his fayage 
brethren, received a vifit from two lufty illdooking flrangers, without 
being difeovered by any of the inhabitants. They were anointed with 
bear’s oil, and quite naked, except a narrow flip of cloth for breeches, and 
a light blanket. When they came in, they looked around, wild and con- 
fufed, not knowing how to execute the French cbmmilTion, confiflently 
with their own fafety, as they brought no arms, left it fliould have difeo¬ 
vered their intentions, and by that means expofed them to danger. But 
they feated themfelves near the door, both to prevent his efcape, and watch 
a favourable opportunity to perpetrate their murdering fcheme. His white 
domeftics were a little before gone into the woods *, and he and his Indian wife 
were in the ftorehoufe, where there chanced to be no arms of defence, which 
made his efcape the more hazardous. He was nearly in the fame light drefs, 
as that of his vifitants, according to the mode of their domeftic living: 
he was about to give them fome tobacco, when their countenances growing 
more gloomy and fierce, were obferved by his wife, as well as the mif- 
chievous direflion of their eyes *, prefently therefore as they bounded up, the 
one to lay hold of the white man, and the other of an ax that lay on the 
floor, (he feized it at the fame inftant, and cried, “ hufband fight ftrong, 
and run off, as becomes a good waVribr.” The favage drove to lay 
hold of him, till the other could difengage himfelf from the fliarp ftrug- 
gle the woman held with him Chut by a quick prefence of mind, the huf- 
band decoyed his. purfuer round a large ladder that joined the loft, and 
being ftrong and fwift-footed, he there took the advantage of his too 
eager adverfaryj dathed him to the ground, and • ran out of the houfe, 
full fpeed to the river, bounded into it, foon made the oppofite fhore, 
and left them at the ftore-houfe, from whence the woman, as a trufty 
friend, drove them off, with the utmoft defpight,—her family was her 
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protedion. The remaining part of that day, he ran a great diftance 
through the woods, called at night on fuch white people, as he ima¬ 
gined his fafety allowed him, was joined by four of them, and went toge¬ 
ther to Penfacola. Within three or four days-march of that place, the 
lands, they told me, were in general, either boggy and low, or confiding 
of fandy pine-barrens. Although they were almoft naked, and had lived 
for many days on the produce of the woods, yet the daftardly Spa¬ 
niards were fo hardened againft the tender feelings of nature in favour of the 
diftrefiTed, who now took fanduary under the Spanifh flag, as to refufe them 
every kind of affiftance *, contrary to the hofpitable cuftom of the red fa* 
vages, even towards thofe they devote to the fire. A north-country fkipper, 
who rode in the harbour, was equally divefted of the bowels of compafiion 
toward them, notwithflanding their preflTing entreaties, and offers of bills 
on very refpedlable perfons in Charles-Town. But the commandant of the 
place foon inftrueded him very feelingly in the common laws of huma¬ 
nity j for on. fome pretext, he feized the vefifel and cargo, and left the nar¬ 
row-hearted mifer to fhift for himfelf, and return home as he could: thofe un¬ 
fortunate traders were kindly treated however by the head-man of an adjacent 
town of the Apalahche Indians, who being a confiderable dealer, fupplied 
them with every thing they flood in need of, till, in time, they.were recalled \ 
for which they foon very thankfully paid him and the reft of his kind fa¬ 
mily, with handfome prefents, as a token of their friendfiiip and gratitude. 

In the mean while, fome of the eloquent old traders continued in their towns, 
where the red flag of defiance was hung up day and night, as the French 
had no intereft there : and, in a few other towns, fome of our thonghtlefs 
young men, who were too much attached to the Indian life, from an early 
purfuit in that wild and unlimited country, chofe to run any rifk, rather 
than leave their favourite feenes of pleafiire. In the day-time, they kept in 
the moft unfrequented places, and ufually returned at night to their friend’s 
houfe: and they followed that dangerous method of living a confiderable 
-time, in different places, without any mifchance. One of them told me, 
that one evening, when he was returning to his wife’s houfe on horfe-back, 
before the ufual.time, he was overtaken by a couple of young warriors, 
who pranced up along afide of him, Tb«y fpoke very kindly according to 
their cuftom, that they might fhed blood, like wolves, without hazarding 
their own carcafes. As neither of them had any weapons, except a long 
knife hanging round their neck in a fheath, they were afraid to attack him, on 
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fo hazardous a lay. Their queftions, cant language, and difcompofed coun¬ 
tenances, informed him of their bloody intentions, and cautioned him from 
falling into any of their wily ftratagems, which all cowards are dextrous in 
forming. When they came to a boggy cane-branch, they ftrove to per- 
fuade him to alight, and reft a little, but finding their labour in vain, they 
got dov/n: one prepared a club to kill him, and the other a fmall frame of 
Iplit canes tied together with bark, to bear his fcalp—feeing this, he fet off 
with the bravado whoop, through the high lands, and as he rode a fwift 
horfe, he left them out of fight in an inftant. He took a great fweep round, 
to avoid an after-chafe. At night, he went to the town, got fire-arms, and 
prbvifions, and foon arrived fafe in Georgia. 

Other inftances may be related, but thefe will fuffice to fhew how fer- 
viceable fuch hardy and expert men would be to their country, as here¬ 
tofore, if our Indian trade was properly regulated; and how exceedingly 
preferable the tenth part of their number would prove againft boafted regular 
troops, in the woods. Though the britifh legions are as warlike and formi¬ 
dable in the field of battle, as any troops whatever, as their martial bravery 
has often teftified *, yet in fome fituations they would be infignificant and help- 
lefs. Regular bred foldiers, in the American woods, would be of little fer- 
vice. The natives and old inhabitants, by being trained to arms from their 
infancy, in their wood-land fphere of life, could always furround them, 
and fweep them off entirely, with little damage to themfelves. In fuch a 
cafe, field-pieces are a mere farce. The abettors of arbitrary power, who- 
are making great advances through the whole Britifh empire, to force the 
people to decide this point, and retrieve their conftitutional rights and liber¬ 
ties, would do well to confider this. Is it poffible for tyranny to be fo 
weak and blind, as to flatter its corrupt greatnefs with the wild notion 
of placing a defpotic military power of a few thoufand regular troops, over 
millions of the Americans, who are trained to arms of defence, from the 
time they are able to carry them—generally inured to dangers, and all of 
them poflefling, in a high degree, the focial virtues of their manly free- 
minded fore-fathers, who often bled in the noble caufe of liberty, when 
hateful tyranny perfifted in ftretching her rod of oppreffion over their repin¬ 
ing country ? Tyrants are obftinately deaf, and blind ; they will fee and 
hear only through the falfe medium of felf-interefted court-flatterers, and„ 
inftead of redreffing the grievances of the people, have fometimes openly 
7 defpifed 
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derpifed and infulted them, for even exhibiting their modeft prayers at the 
foot of the throne, for a reftoration of their rights and privileges. Some 
however have been convinced in the end they were wrong, and have juftly- 
fulFered by the anathematizing voice of God and a foederal union. That 
‘‘ a prince can do no ilf’ is a flat contradidion of reafon and experience, 
and of the Englifli Magna Charta. ^ 

Soon after Weft-Florida was ceded to Great-Britain, two warlike ' 

towns of the Koo-a-fah te Indians removed from near the late danger¬ 

ous Alabahma French garrifon, to the Choktah country about twenty- 
five miles below Tumbikbe—a ftrong wooden fortrefs, fituated on the 
weftern fide of a high and firm bank, overlooking a narrow deep point 
of the river of Mobille, and diftant from that capital, one hundred 

leagues. The difeerning old war-chieftain of this remnant, perceived that 
the proiid Mufkohge, inftead of reforming their condufl towards us, by our 
mild remonftrances, grew only more impudent by our lenity j therefore 
being afraid of fharing thejuftly deferved fate of the others, he wifely 
withdrew to this fituation •, as the French could not poflibly fupply 

them, in cafe we had exerted ourfelves, either in defence of our properties, or 
in revenge of the blood they had fhed. But they were foon forced to return 
to their former place of abode, on account of the partiality of fome of them 
to their former confederates; which proved lucky in its confequences, to 
the traders, and our fouthern colonies : for, when three hundred warriors of 
the Mufkohge were on their way to the Choktah to join them in a war againfi 
us, two Kooafahte horfemen, as allies, were allowed to pafs through their 
ambufeade in the evening, and they gave notice of the impending danger. 
Thefe Kooafahte Indians, annually fanftify the mulberries by a public 
oblation, before which, they are not to be eaten *, which they fay, is ac¬ 
cording to their ancient law. 

I am aflTured by a gentleman of character, who traded a long time near 
the late Alebahma garrifon, that within fix miles of it, live the remains of 
feven Indian nations, who ufually converfed with each other in their own 
different dialefls, though they underflood the Mufkohge language; but 
being naturalized, they were bound to obferve the laws and cufloms of the 
main original body. Thefe reduced, broken tribes, who have helped to 
multiply the Mufkohge to a dangerous degree, have alfo a fixed oral tradi¬ 
tion, that they formerly came from South-America, and, after fundry flrug- 
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gles in defence of liberty, fettled their prefent abode: but the Mofkohgc 
record themfelves to be terras 6lii, and believe their original predeceflTors 
came from the weft, and refide<l under ground, which feems to be a faint 
image of the original formation of mankind out of the earth,, perverted 
by time, and the *ufual arts of prieft-crafc. 

It will be fortunate, if the late peace between the Mulkohge and Choktah, 
•through the mediation of a fuperintendant, doth not foon affed the fecurity of 
Georgia, and Eaft and Weft-Florida, efpecially ftiould it continue long, and 
Britain and Spain engage in a war againft each other: for Spain will fupply 
them with warlike ftores, and in concert, may without much oppofition, re¬ 
take the Floridas j which they feem to have much at heart. A Cuba vcflel,. 
in the year 1767, which feemed to be coafting on purpofe to meet fome of 
the Mulkohge, found a camp of them almoft oppofite to the Apalache old 
fields, and propofed purchafing thofe lands from them *, in order to fecure 
their liberties, and, at the fame time, gratify the inherent, ardent defire 
they always had to oppofe the Englifti nation. After many artful flourilhes^ 
well adapted to foothe the natives into a compliance on account of the 
reciprocal advantages they propofed, fome of the Mufl^ohge confenced to 
go in the veftel to the Havannah, and there iinifh the friendly bargain. 
They went, and at the time propofed, were fent back to the fame place,, 
but, as they are very clofe in their fecrets, the traders know not the re- 
fult of that affair^ but when things in Europe require, time willdifclofe it. 

As the Mufkohge were well known to be very mifehievous to our bar¬ 
rier-inhabitants, and to be an over-match for the numerous and fickle Chok- 
tah, the few warlike Chikkafah, by being put in the fcale with thefe,. would 
in a few years, have made the Mufkohge kick the beam. Thus our 
fouthern colonifts might have fat in pleafiire,. and fecurity, under their fig- 
trees, and in their charming arbours of fruitful grape-vines. But now^ 
they are uncertain whether they plant for themfelves, or for the red favages^, 
who frequently take away by force or fteakh, their horfes and other cffefls. 
The Mufkohge chieftain, cdled the Great Mortar,” abetted the Cheerake 
againft us, as hath l^en already noticed, and frequently, with his warriors, 
and relations, carried them as good a fupply of ammunition, as the French- 
of the Alebahmah-garrifon could well fpare r for by order of their govern.- 
ment, they were bound to referve a certain quantity, for any unforefeen occa- 
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lion that might happen. If they had been poffeft of more, they would: 
have given with a liberal hand, to enable them to carry on a war againft 
us, and they almoft effecied their earneft wilhes^ when the Englifh little 
expe( 5 led it; for as foon as the watchful officer of the garrifon, was in-, 
formed by his irufty and well infiruded red difciple,< the Great Mor¬ 
tar, that the Cheerake were on the point of declaring againft the En¬ 
glifh, he law the confequence, and fent a pacquet by a Mufkohge runner^ 
to Tumbikbe-fort in the Choktah country, which was forwarded by 
another, and foon delivered to the governor of New-Orleans: the con¬ 
tents informed him of the favourable opportunity that offered for the- 
French to fettle themfelves in the Cheerake country, where the late 
Fort-Loudon ftopd, near the conflux of Great Telliko and Tennafe-rivers,. 
and fo diftrefs pur fouthern colonies, as the body of the Cheerake,. 
Mufkohge, Choktah, Aquahpa, and the upper Mifllfippi-Indians headed 
by the French, would be able to maintain a certain fuccefsful war againft 
us, if well fupplied with ammunition. Their deliberations were ftiort—they 
foon fent off a large pettiaugre, fufliciently laden with warlike ftores,. 
and decoying prefents*, and in obedience to the orders the crew had re¬ 
ceived of making all the difpatch they poflfibly could, in the third moon of 
their departure from New Orleans, they arrived within a hundred and twenty 
computed miles of thofe towns that are a little above the unhappy Fort- 
Loudon: there they were luckily flopped in their mifehievous career,, by a 
deep and dangerous cataract the waters of which rolled down with a pro¬ 
digious rapidity, dafhed againft the oppofite rocks, and from, thence rufbed 
off with impetuous violence, on a quarter-angled courfe. It appeared fo 
Ihocking and unfnrmoumable to the monfieurs, that after ftaying there 
a confiderable time,, in the vain expeflation of feeing Tome of their friends, 
neceffity forced them to return back to New Orleans, about 2600 com¬ 
puted miles, to their inconfolable difappointment. 

Thefe circumflances arc now well known to our colonies: and, if our 
ftate policy had npt fufficiently difeovered itfelf of late, it would appear 
not a little furpriflng that the Great Mortar, fhould have fuch influence 
on the great beloved man, (fo the Indians term the fuperintendant) as 
to move him, at a congrefs in Augufla, to write by that bitter enen^y of 
the Englifh name, a conciliating letter to the almoft-vanquifhed and de- 
fponding Choktah—for ^'here the conquerors have not an oblique point in. 

view. 
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view, the conquered are always the firft who humbly fuc for peace. This 
beloved epiftle, that accompanied the eagles-tails, fwans-wings, white beads, 
white pipes, and tobacco, was fent by a white interpreter, and Mejke- 
Jhecke^ a Mulkohge war-chieftain, to the perfidious Choktah, as a ftrong 
confirmation of peace. Without doubt it was a matter ftroke of court- 
policy, to ftrive to gain fo many expert red auxiliaries; and plainly fhews 
how extremely well he deferves his profitable place of public truft. I 
am aflured by two refpecttable, intelligent, old Indian traders, G. G. and 
L. M. G. Efq*, that they frequently diffuaded him from ever dab- 
ling in fuch muddy waters ; for the confequence would unavoidably prove 
fatal to our contiguous colonies. This was confirmed by a recent in- 
ftance—the late Cheerake war, which could not have commenced, if the 
Mufkohge and Cheerake had not been reconciled, by the afiiduous en¬ 
deavours of an avaricious, and felf-interefted governor. If any reader 
reckons this too bold, or perfonal, 1 requeft him to perufe a performance, 
entitled, A modett reply to his Excellency J. G. Efq*,” printed in Charles¬ 
town, in the year 1750, in which every material circumttance is fufiici- 
ently authenticated. 

When we confider the defencelefs ftate, and near fituation of our three fou- 
them barrier colonies to the.numerous Mufkohge and Choktah—what favour¬ 
able opinion can charity reafonably induce us to form of the continued train 
of wrong meafures the managers of our Indian affairs have ttudioufly pur- 
fued, by officioufly mediating, and reconciling the deep-rooted enmity 
which fubfifted between thofe two mifehievous nations ? If they could not, 
confittent with the tenour of their political office, encourage a conti¬ 
nuance of the war, they might have given private inttrudions to fome 
difereet trader to ttrive to influence them, fo as to continue it. 

It is excufable in clergymen that live in England to perfuade us to 
inculcate, and endeavour to promote peace and good will, between the 
favages of the remote defarts of America *, cfpecially if they employ their 
time in fpiritual affairs, to which they ought to be entirely devoted, and 
not as courtiers, in the perplexing labyrinths of ftate affairs: but what can 
be faid of thofe ftates-men, who inttead of faithfully guarding the lives and 
privileges of valuable fubjedls, extend mercy to their murderers, who have 
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a long time wantonly flied innocent blood, and fometimes with dreadful tor¬ 
tures ? The blood cries aloud to the avenging God, to caufe juftice to be 
executed on their execrable heads : for a while they may efcape due punifh- 
nicnt, but at laft it will fall heavy upon them. 

When the fuperintendant’s deputy convened moft of the Mufkohgc 
head-men, in order to write a friendly mediating letter to the Chikkafah, 
in behalf of the Mufkohgc, the Great Mortar, animated with a bitter 
refentment againft any thing tranfafled by any of the Britifh nation, 
introduced a confiderable number of his relations, merely to difconcert this 
plan. The letter, and ufual Indian tokens of peace and friendfhip, were 
however carried up by a Chikkafah trader : but the Great Mortar timed 
it fo well, that he foon fet off after the other with ninety warriors, till he 
arrived within 150 miles of the Chikkafah country, which was half way 
from the weftern barriers of his own 5 there he encamped with 83, and fent 
off feven of the ftauncheft to furprize and kill whomfoever they could. 
Two days after the exprefs was delivered, they treacheroufly killed two 
young women, as they were hodng iii the field ; all the- people being off 
their guard, on account of the.late friendly tokens they received, and the 
affurance of the white man that there were no vifible tracks of any perfon 
on the long trading path he had come.- This was the beginning of May, 
in the year 1768, a few hours after I had fet off for South-Carolina. As 
foon as the fculking barbarians had difcharged the contents of tiieir guns 
into their innocent victims, they tomohawked them, and with their long 
(harp knives, took off the fcalps, put up the death wkoo-whoop~whoop, and 
bounded away in an oblique courfe, to fhun the dreaded purfuit. The 
Chikkafah foon. put up their fhr'ill war-whoop, to arm and purfue, and 
fixty fet off on hdrfe-back, full fpeed. They oyer-fhot that part of 
the woods the enemy were moft likely to have fled through *, and four 
young fprightly Chikkafah warriors who 6utran the reft, at laft difcovered, 
and intercepted them •,—they fhot dead the Great Mortar’s brother, who was 
the leader, fcalped him, and retook one of the young women’s fcalps that 
was faftened to his'girdle. Three continued the chafe, and the fourth in 
a fhort time overtook them: foon afterward, they came up again with the 
enemy, at the edge of a large cane-fwamp, thick-warped v/lth vines, and china 
briers j there they ftopped, and were at fir ft in doubt of their being fome of 
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their own company : the purfued foon difcovered them, and immediately in^ 
fwamped, whereupon the four were forced to decline the attack, the difad- 
^antage being as four to eight in an open engagement. In a few days 
after, I fell in with them their gloomy and fierce countenances cannot 
he expreffed; afid I had the uncourted honour of their company, three 
different times before I could reach my defined place, on account of a very 
uncommon and hidden flow of the fivers, without any rain. Between fun- 
fet and eleven o’clock the next day, the river, that was but barely our height 
In the evening, was fwelled to the prodigious height of twenty-five feet per¬ 
pendicular, and fwept along with an impetuous force. 

It may not be improper here to mention the method we commonly ufe 
In crofling deep rivers.-^When we expeA high rivers, each company of 
traders carry a canoe, made of tannned leather, the fides over-lapped about 
three lingers breadth, and well fewed with three feams. Around the gun¬ 
nels, which are made of fapplings, are ftrong loop-holes, for large deer-flein 
ilrings to hang down both the fidcs: with two of thefe, is fecurely tied to the 
flem and (tern, a well-fhaped fappling, for a keel, and in like manner 
the ribs. Thus, they ufually rig out a canoe, fit to carry over ten horfc 
loads at once, in the fpace of half an hour; the apparatus is afterwards 
commonly hidden with great care^ on the oppofite fhore. Few take 
the trouble to paddle the cafioe; for, as they are commonly hardy, and 
alfo of an amphibious nature, they ufually jump into the. river, with their 
leathern barge a-head of them, and thruft ktthrough the deep part of 
the water, to the oppofite fhore. When .we ride only with a few lug¬ 
gage horfes, as was our cafe at Sip-fe>, or ‘‘ Poplar,” the above-mentioned 
high-fwelled river, we make a frame bf dry pines, which we tie together 
with ftrong vines, well fwrfted *, When we hav'e r^ifed it to be fufiiciently 
buoyant, we load and paddle it acrOfs the ftilleft part of the water we can 
jconveniently find, and afterward fwim our horfes together, we keeping at 
a little diftance below them. 

' to- 

At the time we firft began to fearch for convenient floating timber, 
1 chanced to 'ftfenfl at the end of a dry itree, overfet by a hurricane, 
within 'threo feet ^bf a great rattle fnake, that was coiled, and on his 
watch of ielf-deftnce, under thick herbage. I foon cfpied, and killed 
7 him. 
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killed him. But an aftrologer, of twenty years (landing among the In¬ 
dians, immediately declared with ftrong afleverations, we fhould foon bfc 
^xpofed to imminent danger *, which he expatiated upon largely, from his 
imagined knowledge of a combination of f^cond caufes in the celcftial re¬ 
gions, aduating every kind of animals, vegetables, &c. by their fubtil 
and delegated power. I argued in vain to hufh his groundlefs fears : how¬ 
ever, while the raft was getting ready, another gentleman, to quiet his 
timorous-apprehenfions, accompanied me with fire-arms, pretty near the 
path in the beforementioned cane-fwamp, and we (laid there a confiderable 
while, at a proper diftance apart—at laft wc heard the well-mimicked voice 
of partridges, farther off than our fight could difeover, on which one of 
us (truck up the whoop of friendfhip and indifference *, for I knew that the 
beft way of arguing on fuch ocCafions, was by a firmnefs of countenance and 
behaviour. I then went near to my companion, and faid, our cunning man 
was an Aberdeen wizard, as he had fo exadlly foretold the event. The 
ravages had both difeovered our tracks, and heard the found of the ax. 
We foon met them; they were nine of the mifehievous Ohehai town, 
who had feparated from the reft of their company. We cbnverfed a little 
while together upon our arms, and in this manner exchanged provifions 
with each other—then we went down to the' bank of the river, where 
they opened their packs, fpread out fome hairy deer and bear flcins 
with the flefhy fide undermoft, and having firft placed on them their heavy 
things, and then the lighter, with the guns which lay uppermoft, each 
made two knots with the (hanks of a (kin, and in the fpace of a few mi¬ 
nutes, they had their leathern barge afloat, whifch they foon thruft before 
them to the other fligre, with a furprifingly fmall deviation from a dire<fl: 
courfe, confidering the ftrong current of the water. When our aftrologer 
faw them fafe off, he wifhed them a fpeedy journey home, without being 
expoled to the neceffity of any delay. He was foon after carried fafe over 
on our raft, though once he almoft over-fet it, either by reafon of the -ab- 
fence, or difturbance, of his mind. Had he contrafled a fever, from the 
impending dangers his knowledge affured him were not yet pad, the cold 
fweat he got when left by himfelf, while we were returning with the raft, 
and afterward fwimming with the horfes*, muft have contributed a good 
deal to the cure. Soon afterwards, we came in fight of their camp in 
a little fpot of clear land, furrounded by a thick cane-fwamp, where 
fome traders formerly had been killed by the Choktah. Our aftrologer 
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urged the neceffity of proceeding a good way farther, to avoid the danger, 
I endeavoured to convince him by feveral recent inftances, that a timorous 
condud was a great incentive to the bafe-minded favages, to do an injury, 
not expecting any defence i while an open, free, and refolute behaviour, a Ihow 
of taking pleafure in their company, and a difereet care of our fire-arms, 
feldom failed to gain the good will of fuch as are not engaged in adual war 
againft our country; he acquiefeed, as I engaged to fit next to the Indian 
camp, which was about a dozen yards apart from our’s. He chofe his place 
pretty near to mine, but in the evening, I told him, that as I did not under- 
Hand’ the Mufkohge dialed, nor they much of the Chikkafah language, I 
would give him the opportunity of diverting himfelf at leifure with them, 
whilft on account of the fatigues of the day, I would repofe myfelf clofe at 
the root of a neighbouring tree. This method of encamping in different 
places, on hazardous occafions, is by far the fafefl way. I told them, be¬ 
fore my removal to my night quarters, that he was almoft their countryman, 
by a refidence of above twenty years among them,—their chieftain therefore 
readily addreffed him, and according to what I expeded, gave me an op¬ 
portunity of decently retiring. But when he expeded a formal reply, 
according to their ufual cuflom, our aftrological interpreter fpoke only a 
few words, but kept pointing to the river, and his wet clothes, and 
to his head, fhaking it two or three times \ thereby informing them of 
the great danger he underwent in crofllng the water, which gave him fo 
violent a head-ach, as to prevent his fpeaking with any pleafure. I 
laughed, and foon after, endeavoured to perfuade him to go over a little 
while to their camp, as I had done, and by that means, he might know 
better their prefent difpofition; he replied with a doleful accent, that he was 
already too near them, to the great danger of his life, which he now too late 
faw expofed, by believing my dodrine of bringing them to obferve friendly 
meafures, inftead of pufhing beyond them as he had earneftly propofed. I 
afked him how he could reafonably fear, or exped to fhun a fudden death, no 
account of his knowledge of the Harry ..influences, and fldll in expound¬ 
ing dreams, and efpecially as he feemed firmly to believe the deity had 
pre-determined the exad time of every living creature’s continuance here :* 
upon this he prevaricated, and told me, that as I knew nothing of 
aftrology, nor of the ufeful and lldlful expofition of important dreams,, 
neither believed any thing of witches and wizards being troublefomo 
and hurtful to others, he could not imagine I believed any thing of a 
divine providence or a refurrefliqn of the dead; which were evidently,^ 
5 alike 
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alike true, as appeared both by divine writ, and the united confent of 
every ancient nation. He faid, people were ordered to watch and 
pray; I therefore could not be ruled by the fcripture, for why did 
I go to bed fo foon, and leave all that trouble to him. I told him, 
I wiihed he might by prayer, obtain a calm compofure of mind. 
He faid, I was the caufe of all his uneafinefs, by inducing him, con¬ 
trary to his over night’s bloody dream, to lie fo near thofe wolfiih fa- 
vages. Then, in an angry panic, he curfed me, and faid, he Ihould not 
that night have prayed there, only that the devil tempted him to be¬ 
lieve my damned lies, and fin againft the divine intimations he had rc^ 
ceived juft before. 

Within half a day’s ride of Augufta, I met the gentlemen who were ap¬ 
pointed to meet certain head-men of the Mulkohge, to run a line, be¬ 
tween Georgia and the Mufkohge country. The fuperintendant’s deputy 
before-mentioned, accompanying them; I then informed him of the bad 
fituation of the Indian trade, both in the Chikkafah, and Mufkohge na¬ 
tions—The caufe thereof—The dangerous policy of having reconciled thofe 
jarring warlike favages—the ill difpofition of the latter toward us,—and 
that it was the opinion of all the traders (one excepted) that nothing, but 
their hot war with the Choktah, prevented them from executing th^ir mifi 
chievous intentions againft us. I faid this to the commiflary before the 
feveral gentlemen *, but his condufl, and that of his brother officer in the 
Chikkafah country, were no way correfpondent to the advice. While he 
benefited the ungrateful Mufl^ohge, and gave them a plea to injure* 
the traders, he was free from perfonal danger, from the red quarter; 
but one night at camp, after the line had been, at the friendly 
and artful perfuafions of G. G. Efq; run above twenty miles beyond 
the fouthern limits agreed upon, he almoft fatally experienced the 
efieds of their revengeful temper*, which cannot be reftrained when 
they imagine themfelves really injured, and afterwards infulted: for 
as he was chiding a noted warrior with fharp language, the favage 
leaped up, feized the other’s gun, cocked, and prefented it againft his 
breaft; but luckily he could not difcharge it, as it was double-tricker’d, 
contrary to the model of their fmooth-bored guns. The public prints, 
however, echoed the fuccefs of our diredlors of Indian affairs, on this 
important occafion; though it was entirely owing to the abilities and 
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faithful application, firft, of Mr. G. G. and afterwards of Mr. L. M. G. which 
the deputy almoft prevented by his imprudent condud, that had nearly 
coil Him alfo his life,, and endangered the public tranquility. 

In the year 1749, when I was going to Charles-town, under the provincial 
feal of South-Carolina, with a party of the Chikkafah Indians, the fmall-pox 
attacked them, not far from the Muflcohge country *, which becoming general 
through the camp, I was under the neceflity of fettingoff by myfelf, between 
Flint river, and that of the Okmulgeh. I came up with a large camp of Muf- 
kohgc traders, returning from the Englifh fettlements: the gentlemen told 
me, they had been lately affured at Augufta by the Cheerake traders, that 
above a hundred and twenty of the French Shawano might be daily ex¬ 
pelled near that place, to cut off the Englilh traders, and plunder their 
camps, and cautioned me, with much earncftnefs at parting, to keep a 
watchful eye during that day’s march. After having rode fifteen miles, 
about ten o’clock, I difcovered ahead through the trees, an Indian afcend- 
ing a fteep hill: he perceived me at the fame inftant, for they are ex¬ 
tremely watchful on fuqh dangerous attempts—Ambufcade is their fa¬ 
vourite method of attack. As the company followed their leader in a line, 
each at the diftance of a few yards from the other, all foon appeared 
in view. As foon as I difcovered the foremoft, I put up the fhrill 
whoop of friendfhip, and continually fecmed to look earneftly behind 
me, till we approached near to each other, in order to draw their atten¬ 
tion from me, and fix it that way, as fuppofing me to be the foremoft of 
a company ftill behind. Five or fix foon ran at full fpeed on each fide of 
the path, and blocked up two vallies, which happened to be at the place 
of our meeting, to prevent my efcape. They feemed as if their defign 
was to attack me with their barbed arrows, left they fhould alarm my fup- 
pofed companions by the report of their guns. I obferved that inftead of 
carrying their bow and quiver over their fhoulder, as is the travelling 
cuftom, they held the former in their left hand, bent, and fome arrows. I ap¬ 
proached and addreffed them, and endeavoured to appear quite indifferent 
at their hoftile arrangement. While I held my gun ready in my right hand 
about -five yards diftant from them, their leader who flood foremoft came 
and ftruck my breaft with the but-end of one of my piftols, which I had 
in my left hand : I told him with that vehemence of fpeech, which is al¬ 
ways requifite on fuch an qccafion, that I was an Englifh Chikkafah; and 
informed him by expreffive geftures that there were two tens of Chik- 
5 kafah 
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kafah warriors, and more than half that number of women, befides chil¬ 
dren, a little behind, juft beyond the firft hill. At this news, they ap¬ 
peared to be much confufed, as it was unexpected for fuch a number of 
warlike enemies to be fo near at hand. This Shawano‘partly confifted only 
of twenty-three middle fized, but ftrong bodied men, with large heads and 
broad flat crowns, and four tall young perfons, whom I conje( 5 tured to be of 
the Cheerake nation. I fpdke a little to a hair-lipped warrior among them, 
who told me he lived in Tukkajebcbe^ a northern town of that country. The 
leader whifpered fomething to his waiter, which, in like manner, was com¬ 
municated to the reft, and then they all paflTcd by me, with fullen looks and 
glancing eyes. I kept my guard till they were out of arrow-lhot, when 
I went on at a feemingly indifferent pace. Eut, as foon out of their 
view, I rode about feventy miles with great fpecd, to avoid the danger 
of a purfuit, as I imagined they would be highly enraged againft me for 
their double difappointment. About fun-fet of the fame day, I dif- 
covered more Indians a-head but, inftead of founding the ufual whoop 
of defiance, I went on flowly, and filently, a little way, reafoning with 
myfelf about the fafeft method in fo dangerous a fituation : I had appre- 
henfions of their being another party of the Shawano company, feparated 
in that manner to avoid a purfuit 5 which otherwife might be very eafy, 
by the plainnefs of their tracks, through the long grafs and herbage. 
But, at the critical time, when I had concluded to ufe no chivalry, but 
give them leg-bail inftead of'it, by leaving my baggage-horfes, and making 
for a deep fwamp, I difcovered them to be a confiderable body of the Muf- 
kohge head-men, returning home with prefents from Charles Town, which 
they carried chiefly on their backs. The wolf-king (as the traders termed 
him) our old fteady friend of the Amooklafah Town, near the late Ale- 
bahma, came foremoft, harneffed like a jack-afs, with a laddie on his 
back, well girt over one fhouldcr, and acrofs under the other. We fcemed 
equally glad to meet each other *, they, to hear how affairs ftood in their 
country, as well as on the trading path ; and I to find, that inftead of bit¬ 
ter-hearted foes, they were friends, and would fecurc my retreat from any 
purfuit that might happen. I told them the whole circumftances attending 
my meeting the Shawano, with their being condudled by our deceitful 
Cheerake friends, who were defirous of fpoiling the old beloved white 
path, by making it red; and earneftly perfuaded them to be on their 
guard that night, as I imagined the enemy had purfued me when they 
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found I had eluded their bloody intention. After a long converfation to-- 
gether, I advifed them to go home through the woods, to prevent a larger 
body of the lurking enemy from fpoiling them, and their beloved country, 
by the lofs of fo many old beloved men, and noted warriors. I faid this, 
to roufe them againft the Cheerake; well knowing that one pack of wolves, 
was the beft watch againft another of the fame kind. They thanked me for 
the friendly notice I gave them, and the care I (hewed for their fafety, and 
engaged me to call the next day at a hunting camp, where was a war- 
leader, the fon of the dog-king of the Huphale-Town, with a confiderablc 
number of their people, and defire them to remove with all fpeed to 
their camp, at the place they then fixed on. We fmoked tobacco, and 
parted well pleafed. According to promife, I went the next day to the 
camp, and delivered their meflage, which was readily complied with. The 
Shawano whom I had eluded, after rambling about, and by viewing the 
fmoke of fires from the tops of high hills and trees, and carefully liftening 
to the report of guns, fell in with two Chikkafah hunters, who were 
adopted relations of the Muflcohge, and killed, and fcalped them, and then 
ran off to the northern towns of the Cheerake. This was the true and foie 
caufe of the laft war between the Mufkohge and Cheerake ; and the fol¬ 
lowing account of the caufe of thofe nations entering into amity with each 
other, will, on the ftrifleft enquiry, be found as true. The caufe and 
direful effeefts are ftill feelingly known to great numbers of the fuffering 
inhabitants, which I infert by way of caution to ftates-men hereafter. 

As the Indians have no public faith to fecure the lives of friendly 
meflengers in war-time, their wars are perpetuated from one generation 
to another, unlefs they are ended by the mediation of fome neutral party. 
A very polifhed courtier prefided in South Carolina, who was faid 
to have caft a very earneft eye on the fuppofed profits of the Cheerake 
trade, which were much lefTened by the Mufkohge war and, in or¬ 
der to eftablifh it at its former value^ fo as to be worth fome hazard, he 
exerted himfelf to reconcile the Mufkohge and Cheerake. If he fucceeded, 
he was fure to be fomething in pocket, and could report at home, the pro¬ 
found peace he had effedted between thofe nations by his unwearied endea¬ 
vours. He accordingly applied to fome of the moft intelligent and lead¬ 
ing traders among thofe warring favages, and attempted to perfuade them 
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by the ruling motive of mutual intereft, to be reconciled through his bro¬ 
therly mediation. Though the Cheerake were great lofers in the war, yet 
the furviving relations of thofe who had been killed without equal revenge 
of blood, were at firft inflexible, and deaf to the mediation : but, by the ora¬ 
tory of fome of their own fpeakers who Had not fuffered, conneded with our 
traders perfuafions, each feparate family at lafl: confented to meet their ene¬ 
mies, at the time and place appointed by brotherly requeft, and there bury 
the bloody tomohawk under ground, and fmoke together, out of the 
friendly white pipe. But, as the Mulkohge were conquerors, and fre¬ 
quently returned home in their favourite and public triumphant manner, 
and had then no mifchievous views againfl: the Englifh, as atprefent, it was 
a very difficult talk to reconcile them.to our beloved man’s pacific mea- 
fures : their head-men had great fway over the ambitious, and young rifing 
warriors, and by the former manly condu( 5 l of South-Carolina, in obtaining 
fpeedy redrefs for every material injury, the more fenfible and honeft part 
of the old leading men were as much averfe to peace, as the light-headed 
warriors. They well knew the fickle and ungovernable temper of their 
young men, and ambitious leaders, when they had no red enemies to- war 
with, to obtain higher war-titles by fcalps—and their wifdom faw at a dif- 
tance, the dangerous confequcnces that muft attend a general peace: for a 
confiderable time, therefore, they highly inveighed, and firmly guarded 
againfl it. But when a man’s private intereft coincides with what he intends 
to accomplifh, he is afllduous and more intent to effeft it. This was veri¬ 
fied by the unwearied diligence of the prime magiftrate alluded to; he 
knew the Indians could not kill fo many deer and beaver in the time of war 
as of peace, and by his addreft, he perfnaded feveral of the leading traders, 
even contrary to their own outward fecurity and inward choice, to exert their 
ftrongeft endeavours with the Mufkohge for a reconciliatioa with the Chee¬ 
rake. The chief of thofe trading gentlemen, who unwillingly involved 
himfelf in this pernicious, affair,, was the humane and intelligent L. 
M‘G— 1 —wr—, Efq. Each had their leflfons, to fet forth the reciprocal ad¬ 
vantages of the contending parties, by fuch a coalition; but it was finifhed 
by that gentleman’s earneft and well-timed application, connedled with his 
great natural fenfe, and eafy flow of their own bold figurative way of ex- 
preffion—and their favourable op'inion of his fteady, honeft principles. Since 
that unlucky period, he has as often lamented his fuccefs in that affair, as thp 
difeetning honeft rulers of the Mufkohge oppofed it. He told me, that 
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when he was foliciting feme of the head-men to comply with the fraternal 
propofals of our kindly ruler, he unexpededly met with a very fharp repnlfe; 
—for, when he had finilhed his oration, on the difadvantages of frowning 
war, and the advantages of fmiling peace, an old war-leader retorted every 
paragraph he had fpoken, and told him, that till then he always had reckoned 
the Englilh a very wife people, but now he was forry to find them unwife, in 
the molt material point: adding, ‘‘ You have made yourfelf very poor, by 
fweating, far and near, in our fmoky town-houfes and hot-houfes, only to 
make a peace between us and the Cheerakc, and thereby enable our young 
mad people to give you, in a (hort time, a far worfc fweat than you have yet 
had, or may now expedl. But, forafmuch as the great Englifh chieftain in 
Charles Town, is driving hard to have it fo, by ordering you to fiiut your 
eyes, and flop your ears, left the power of convitflion fhould reach your 
heart, we will not any more oppofe you in this mad fchemc. We fliall be 
filent concerning it *, otherwife, I fhould be as mad as you, if I reafoned 
any more with one who is wilfully blind and deaf.” 

A number of their warriors met at Charles Town, at the time ap¬ 
pointed : their high-ftationed Englifh friend then took a great deal of pains 
to inform them of the mutual advantages, that would accrue to them, by a 
firm peace, and he convinced their fenfes of it, by a vifible proof; 
for he borrowed from one of them an arrow, and holding each end 
of it in his hands, he readily broke it, which furprized none of the 
red fpedators, except the owner,—they did not then regard it as a fym- 
bolical performance, bur a boyifh adion. He again requefted from the 
fame young warrior, the loan of his remaining fheaf of arrows, who 
reludantly gave them, as he feared they would all fingly fare the fate of 
the former. But, when he held the bundle by each end in his hands, and 
could only bend it a little, he revived the watchful owner, and pleafingly 
furprized the attentive favages, as he thereby had ftrongly demon- 
ftrated to them, that vis unita fortioVy upon which he expatiated, in eafy fine 
language, to the great joy of his red audience. By fuch evidence, they 
were induced to fhake hands firmly together; and likewife to endeavour 
to preferve a perpetual union with all their neighbouring nations, left the 
wolf fhould attack them feparately. And ever fince that impolitic media¬ 
tion, they have been fo ftrongly convinced of their great advantage and fe- 
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ciirity, by a clofe friendly union with each other, that all the efforts of the 
wife and honeft Georgia patriot, Governor Ellis, in concert with the Indian 
trading merchants, to diffolve it in the year iy6o, proved abortive with 
the wary and jealous Mufkohge, while we were at war with the Chee- 
rake—and many of the ouc-fettlers of Georgia and South Carolina were 
plundered and murdered by them, without fparing women or children; 
many inftances of which we were too often well acquainted with on the 
fpot. The Cheerake, however, flood in fuch great awe of about fixty 
Chikkafah warriors, that except once when they were repulfed by a treble 
inferior number, they durft not attempt any fort of attack on Georgia bar¬ 
riers, during the whole continuance of the war. The wifdom of the ru¬ 
ling members of that weak colony direfled them, in their dangerous circum- 
flances, to chufe the leaflof two evils,—to humour, and bear with thofe mif- 
chievous Mufkohge, rather than involve themfelves in a complicated war with 
thofe two confederated nations *, which muft have ruined Georgia, in the 
weak condition it then was. And, notwithflanding they have confiderably 
increafed fince, both in wealth and number of inhabitants, it is probable, 
the colony is now lefs capable of bearing with any fort of firmnefs, a, 
fudden fhock from thefe favages, than they were at that time. For, 
though the people were then fewer in numbers; yet their fettlements were 
more compadl. By this means, they could eafily join in focial defence, on any 
alarm: and, as the circumflances of mofl of them did not tempt them to 
enervating luxury, fo the needful exercifes they daily purfued, enabled them 
to make a diverfion of ranging the woods, when occafion required. Plan¬ 
tations are now fettled, often at a great diftance from each other, even to 
the outmofl boundaries of the colony, where commonly the bed gunfmen 
refide, but who probably would be cut off by furprize, at the firfl onfet: 
and, lower down, their difperfed fettlements are often feparated, either by 
difficult or unpaffable moraffes,—flow running black waters,—or broken 
falt-water founds; which of courfe would be a great impediment to the 
people fupporting each other: fo that each plantation is expofed to a 
feparate alfault, by a fuperior body of thofe cunning favages, who attack, 
and fly away like 'a fudden thunder gufl. We have no fure way to fight 
them, but in carrying the war into the bowels of their own country, by a 
fuperior body of the provincial troops, mixed with regulars *, and as we 
can expert no mercy in cafe of a defeat, we fhould not defpife their power, 
but prepare ourfelves for a fure conquefl. 
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CHOKTAH NATION, &c. 


T he Choktah country lies in about 33 and 34 Deg. N. L. According 
to the courfe of the Indian path, their weftern lower towns arc fituated 
two hundred computed miles to the northward of New Orleans; the upper 
ones an hundred and fjxty miles to the fouthward of the Chikkafah nation; 
150 computed miles to the weft of the late dangerous French Alebahma 
garrifon, in the Mufkohge country; and 150 to the north of Mobille, 
which is the firft fettlement, and only town, except New Orleans, that the 
French had in Weft-Florida. 

Their country is pretty much in the form of an oblong fquare. The 
barrier towns, which are next to the Mulkohge and Chikkafah countries, 
■are compaftly fettled for focial defence, according to the general method 
of other favage nations j but the reft, both in the center, and toward the 
Miflifippi, are only fcattered plantations, as beft fuits a feparate eafy way 
of living. A ftranger might be in the middle of one of their populous ex- 
tenfive towns, without feeing half a dozen of their houfes, in the diredl 
courfe of his path. The French, to intimidate the Englifh traders by the 
prodigious number of their red legions in Weft-Florida, boafted that the 
Choktah confifted of nine thoufand men fit to bear arms : but we End the 
true amount of their numbers, fince Weft-Florida was ceded to us, to be 
not above half as many as the French report afeertained. And, in¬ 
deed, if the French and Spanifh writers of the American Aborigines, had 
kept fo near the truth, as to mix one half of realities, with their flourifliing 
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wild hyperboles, the literati would have owed them more thanks than is 
now their due. 

Thofe who know the Choktah, will firmly agree in opinion with the 
French, concerning them, that they are in the higheft degree, of a bafe, 
ungrateful, and thievifh difpofition—fickle, and treacherous—ready-witted, 
and endued with a furprizing flow of fmooth artful language on every fub* 
jed, within the reach of their ideas •, in each of thefe qualities, they far 
ceed any fociety of people I ever faw. They are fuch great proficients in 
the art of ftealing, that in our ftore-houfes, they often thieve while they are 
fpeaking to, and looking the owner in the face. It is reckoned a fhame 
to be deteded in the ad of theft; but, it is the reward they receive, which 
makes it fhameful ; for, in fuch a cafe, the trader baftinadoes the covetous 
finner, almoft as long as he fecms fenfible of pain. A few years ago, 
one of the Ghikkafah warriors told me, he heard a middle-aged Choktah 
warrior, boafl: in his own country, at a public ball-play, of having artfully 
ftolen feveral things from one and another trader, to a confiderable 
amount, while he was cheapening goods of us, and we were blind in our 
own houfes. 

As their country is pleafantly interfperfed with hills, and generally abounds 
with fprings and creeks, or fmall brooks; and is in a happy climate, it 
is extremely healthful. Having no rivers in their country, few of them can 
fwim, like other Indians; which often proves hurtful to them, when high 
frefhes come, on while they are out at war. Their towns are fettled on 
fmall ftreams that purl into Mobille river, and another a little to the fouth- 
ward of it. Koofah, the largefl: town in their nation, lies within i8o miles 
of Mobille, at a fmall diftance from the river which glides by that low, 
and unhealthy old capital. The fummef-breezes pafs by Mobille, in two 
Oppofite diredions, along the channel of the river; and very unhealthy va¬ 
pours keep floating over the fmall femicircular opening of the town, wh‘ch 
is on the fouth-fide of the river, oppofite to a very low marfli, that was 
formed by great torrents of water, fweeping down rafts of fallen trees, till 
they fettled there, and were mixt with the black foil of the low lands, 
carried, and fubfiding there in the like manner. From 'thentr, to 
the oppofite (bore, the river hath a fandy bottom, and at low water 
is fo very (hallow, that a perfon could almoft walk acrofs, though 
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it is two leagues broad. The fouthern fide of the river is fo full of great 
trees, that floops and fchooners have confiderable difficulty in getting up 
abreaft : and for a confiderable difiance from the fea-coaft, the land is low, 
and generally unfit for planting, even on the banks of the river. About 
forty miles up, the French had a fmall fettlement of one plantation deep, 
from the bank of Mobille river. The reft of the land is fandy pine barrens, 
till within forty miles of the Choktah country, where the oak and the hie- 
cory-trees firft appear j from whence, it is generally very fertile, for the 
extenfive fpace of about fix hundred miles toward the north, and in fome 
places, two hundred and fifty, in others, two hundred and fixty in breadth, 
from the Miffifippi: This tradl far exceeds the beft land I ever faw be- 
fides in the extenfive American world. It is not only capable of yielding the 
various produce of all our North-American colonies on the main conti¬ 
nent, as it runs from the fouth, towards the north; but, likewife, many 
other valuable commodities, which their fituation will never allow them to 
raife. From the fmall rivers, which run through this valuable large tradf, 
the far-extending ramifications are innumerable j each abounding with ever¬ 
green canes and reeds, which are as good to raife cattle in winter, as the 
beft hay in the northern colonies. I need not mention the goodnefs of the 
fummer-ranges; for, where the land is good, it always produces various 
forts of good timber, fuch as oak of different kinds; hiccory, wall-nut, 
and poplar-trees. The grafs is commonly as long and tender, as what the 
beft Englifh meadows yield *, and, if thofe vacant fertile lands of the Mif¬ 
fifippi were fettled by the remote inhabitants of Virginia, the Ohio, and 
North-Carolina, they, from a fmall ftock, could in a few years raife a 
prodigious number of horfes, horned cattle, fheep, and fwine, without 
any more trouble than branding, marking, and keeping them tame, and 
deftroying the beafts of prey,, by hunting them with dogs, and Ihooting^ 
them from the trees. Soon they might raife abundance of valuable produc¬ 
tions, as would both enrich themfelves and their off-fpring, and, at the. 
fame time, add in a very high degree to the naval trade and manufaflures* 
of Great-Britain.. 

The Choktah flatten their foreheads with a bag of fand, which with 
great care they keep faftened on the fcull of the infant, while it. is In itSv 
tender and imperfe< 5 t ftate. Thus they quite deform their face, and give 
jdicmfelves an appearance, which is difagrceable to any but thofe of thpir own: 
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likenefs. Their features and mind, indeed, exaiflly correfpond together 
for, except the intenfe love they bear to their native country, and their 
utter contempt of any kind of danger, in defence of it, I know no other 
virtue they are pofTefled of: the general obfervation of the traders among 
them is juft, who affirm them to be divefted of every property of a human 
being, except fhape and language. Though the French at Mobille, and 
fome at New Orleans, could fpeak the Choktah language extremely v/ell, 
and confequently guide them much better than the Englilh (notwith- 
(landing we gave them a far greater fupply of every kind of goods than 
they could purchafe) yet, the French allowed none of them arms and am¬ 
munition, except fuch who went to war againft our Chikkafah friends. 
One of thofe outftanding companies was compofed alfo of feveral towns; 
for, ufually one town had not more th^n from five, to feven guns. When 
the owners therefore had hunted one moon, they lent them for hire to 
others, for the like fpace of time*, which was the reafon, that their deer- 
Ikins, by being chiefly killed out of feafon, were then much lighter than 
now. The French commandant of Tumbikpe garrifon fupervifed the 
trade, as none was ever chofen to prcfide in fo critical a place, unlefs 
well and early acquainted in the dialefl, manners, and cuftoms of 
the favages. The French Indian garrifons confifted of chofen pro¬ 
vincial families, who had not the leaft fpark of that haughty pride 
and contempt, which is too often predominant, at leaft among the 
ignorant part of the foldiery, againft all, except their own fraternity.. The 
Choktah were known to be of fo fickle, treacherous, and bloody a difpo- 
fition, that only three or four pedlars were allowed to go among them at a 
time: when they returned to the fort, the fame number went out again^ 
with as many trifles as a fmall barrel would conveniently contain. Thus 
they continued to amufe the favages of low rank, but they always kept 
the head-men in pay. Thefe, at every public meeting, and convenient occafion,. 
gave ftated energetic orations in praife of the French ; and, by this means, 
the reft were influenced. The pedlars thus got almoft what they were 
pleafed to afk, in return for their worthlefs trifles.. All the way up the 
numerous ftreams of the Miffifippi, and down thofe of Canada river, their 
wifdom direded them to keep up the price of their goods, and, by that 
means, they retained the favages in the firmed amity with them *, no trader 
was allowed among them, except thofe of fufficient (kill, in that dangerous, 
fphere of life, and of faithful principles to government. The French very' 
j^uftly fay, the Englifli fpoil the favages, wherever their trade extends among 
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them. They were too wife ever to corrupt them, according to our modern 
mad fchemes. They had two great annual marts, where the Indians came 
to traffic for their dcer-fkins, beaver, and peltry; the one, at Montreal; 
and the other, at the Illinois, under the cannon of thofe garrifons. But the 
Philadelphians, in order to ingrofs the trade of the latter place, by a foolifh 
notion of under-felling the old French traders, have ruined, and, as I am 
lately informed, entirely difcontinued it. They who fpeak fo much in favour 
of lowering the Indian trade, ought firft to civilize the favages, and con¬ 
vince them of the abfolute neceffity there is of felling the fame fort of 
goods, at various prices, according to different circumftances, either of 
time or place. While the prefent ill adapted meafures are continued, no¬ 
thing lefs than the miraculous power of deity can poffibly effedl the Indians 
reformation *, many of the prefent traders are abandoned, reprobate, 
white favages. Inftead of (hewing good examples of moral condudl:, be- 
fide^ their other part of life, they inftru< 51 : the unknowing and imitating 
favages, in many diabolical leflbns of obfcenity and blafphemy. 

When the Englilh were taking poffeffion of Mobille, the French 
commander had given previous orders to a fkilful interpreter, to in¬ 
form the Choktah, that his Chriftian Majcfty, for peace-fake, had given 
up Mobille garrifon to the avaricious Engliffi nation ; but at the end of 
three years, the French would return and fee to what purpofe they had ap¬ 
plied it. The Choktah believed the declaration to be as'true, as ifvfeveral 
of their old head-men had dreamed it. The fore-fighted French knew 
their fickle and treacherous difpofition, and that by this ftory, well fup- 
ported with prefents, they would be able, when occafion required, to ex¬ 
cite them to commence a new war againft us. The mafterly fkill of the 
French enabled them to do more with thofe favages, with trifles, than all 
our experienced managers of Indian affairs have been able to effect, by the 
great quantities of valuable goods, they gave them, with a very profufe 
hand. The former beftowed their fmall favours with exquifite wifdom^ 
and their value was exceedingly inhanced, by the external kindly beha¬ 
viour, and well adapted fmooth addrefs of the giver. But our wife men 
in this department, beflow the prefents of the government, too often, 
in fuch a manner as to rivet the contempt they have imbibed againft us; 
for I have been frequently upbraided, even by the old friendly Chikkafah, 
when inebriated, that the Engliffi in general defpifed their friends, and 
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were kinded to thofe who mod infulted and injured them *, and, that the 
fured way for the red peopie to get plenty of prefents, was not to deferve 
them, but to aft the murdering part of the ill-hearted Mulkohge. In 
confirmation of their drong inveftives, they recited above feventy indances 
of the Mudcohge having murdered the Englifh, not only with impunity,, 
but with filent approbation *, as they foon afterward received large prefents, 
which mud be either as a due for the blooddied, or tribute given through 
fear. They enumerated fome fafts, which were attended with fliocking 
circumdances: as, an innocent mother of good report, and two of her 
little children, put to flow torture in boiling water; and feveral of the 
like nature, which the Muflcohge themfelves had informed them of 
in a way of boading, and to induce them to imitate their mifehievous, 
but profitable example. While we bear any cool premeditated afls of 
Indian hodility with that crouching bafe behaviour, fuck paflive con- 
dufl will ferve only to tempt the Indians to advance in their favourite 
fcience of blood, and commence a general war. For cowards they always 
infult and defpife, and will go any didance to revenge the blood of one of 
their tribe, efven that of an old woman. 

As it was confidently reported, that a military government would be con¬ 
tinued by us in Wed Florida, till it was thick fettled, the French inhabitants 
imagining that event could not happen till doom’ , -day, modly retired to 
New Orleans, in order to fhun fuch a tyrannic police. They were afraid 
of being imprifoned, and whipped, at the Governor’s caprice, and even 
for things unnoticeable in the eye of the law; for as he ruled imperial 
over the foldiery, he would expedl all his orders to be readily obeyed 
by every other perfon, without any hefitation. Such things are too com¬ 
mon in a military government, ^and it was fatally experienced in this. In 
order to edablifh his abfolute power, as the merchants, and other gentlemen 
at Mobille, of generous principles defpifed it, he found a plea to contend 
with one of them, though it was both illegal, and entirely out of his element. 
A Choktah having^bought a fmall brafs-kettle of one of the principal mer¬ 
chants of that place, was perfuaded by a Frenchman, to return it, bring 
the value to him, and he would give him a better one in its (lead ; for there 
happened to be a very fmall crack of no confequence, and fcarcely dif- 
cernible, juft above the rim, The Indian accordingly went to return it; 
but the gentleman would not receive it, as it was good, and fairly fold at 
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the ufual price. The Choktah went back to the Frenchman to excufe him- 
felf in not being able to deal with him, as propofed ; v/ho perfuaded him 
to complain to the Governor of the pretended injuftice he had received 
from the merchant—he did, and the ruler gladljr-embraced the opportunity 
to gratify his pride, and aggrandize his power. He immediately fent fome 
of his underlings, with a pofitive verbal command to the gentleman, to 
cancel the bargain with the Choktah, and deliver to him what he claimed, 
on receiving his own : the free-born Briton excufed his non-compliance, in 
a rational and polite manner, according to his conftant eafy behaviour. 
Upon this, like a petty tyrant, the chief fent a file of mufqueteers for him. 
When he appeared before his greatnefs, he aflerted the common privileges 
of a trading free fubjed of Great Britain, with decent firmnefs *, and fet 
forth the ill confequences of giving the troublefome favages an example fo 
hurtful to trade, with other arguments well adapted to the occafion. 
The return was, an order to thruft the gentleman into the black-hole of the 
garrifon, where he was detained and treated as a capital criminal, till, 
by the lofs of health through the dampnefs of that horrid place, the 
love of life prompted him to comply with every demand. Had he 
waited the award of a court-martial, probably he would have had juftice 
done him *, for, except a couple of the officers of the commander’s own 
principles, all the reft blamed, if not defpifed him for his haughtinefs and 
ungenercKis principles. This is a genuine fample of military governments— 
the Canadians may expecl many fuch inftances of juftice and humanity in 
confequence of the late Quebec adl, if it be not repealed. While this military 
man afled in the magifterial office, though in pain when not triumphing 
over thofe peaceable fubjeds who would not ftoop before him below the 
charader of freemen, to flatter his lordly ambition •, yet it was affirmed, he 
could not ftand the fight of the inebriated Choktah. One inftance of his 
paffive condud toward them, deferves to be recorded—As the centinels 
at the gates of his houfe, were ftridly ordered not to refift the favages, 
thefe foon became fo impudent as to infult them at pleafure; and one of 
them, without the lead provocation, ftruck a foldier (while on his duty 
ftanding centry) with a full bottle on his head, with that violence, as to 
break his fcull j the unfortunate foldier languiffied, and died, by the 
blow, without the leaft retaliation •, though fo abfolutely needful in our 
early ftate of fettling that part of the continent. 
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"We well know the fate of the Britifh Americans in general, as to 
property, liberty, and life, if their court-enemies could but metamorphofe 
them into afles, and quietly impofe upon them military men as gover¬ 
nors, and magiftrates, to inforce a ftridt obedience to their grafping hand, 
and boundlefs will. But, may our wife ftatefmen henceforth rather keep 
them at home, and place them over fuch mean fpirits as have fold their 
birth-rights for a mefs of pottage, and are degenerated from every virtue 
of the true and brave Englifhman I 

Though the French Americans were as defirous of purchafing Indian 
deer-fkins and beaver as the Englifh could well be; yet they wifely de¬ 
clined, where the public peace and fecurity required it. By their wif- 
dom, they employed the favages, as occafion offered, and kept them 
entirely dependant. They diflributed through each nation, a confiderable 
number of medals and flourifhing commifTions, in a very artful gradation, 
fo as to gratify their proud tempers, and obtain an univerfal fway over them. 
They alfo fent a gun-fmith to each of their countries, to mend the locks 
of their guns, at the expence of government: and any warrior who 
brought his chieftain’s medal as a certificate, was waited on, and fent off 
with honour, and a very hon grace^ to his entire fatisfacfiiion: with this, and 
other inftances of good conduct, they led the favages at pleafure. When the 
French evacuated the Alebahma garrifon, the Mufkohge defpitefully ob- 
je£led againft receiving any fuch favours from us. Even our old friendly 
Chikkafah were only tantalized with our friendfhip on that occafion, for 
the gun-fmith was recalled—which, joined with the reft of the bad con¬ 
duct of our managers of Indian affairs, vexed them fo exceedingly, that 
they were on the point of committing hoftilities againft us, in the year 
1769 : fo widely different is our Indian-trading condud from that of the 
French. 

They wifely preferred the fecurity of their valuable, but weak coun¬ 
try to the dangerous profits of trade ; they kept the beft orators and the 
bead-men as penfioners, on their fide, and employed the reft of the warriors 
in their favourite fcience againft the Chikkafah. As with the high placed 
mercenaries in Great Britain, fo it will be a very difficult tafk (for fome time) 
<0 manage any of the Indians well, particularly the Choktah, unicfs they in 
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fomc manner receive a favourite bribe, under the name of prefents, as 
they ufually had from the French. By reafon of our mifcOndudf, and 
the foolifh diftribution of prefents, fince Florida was ceded to us, they 
have been twice on the point of breaking with us, though the managers 
of our Indian affairs were at the fame rime echoing in the public papers 
of Georgia and South-Carolina, the peaceable and friendly difpofition of 
all the favage nations around the colonies. The Choktah were de- 
figned to ftrike the firft blow on their traders, and immediately to follow it 
on the inhabitants of Mobille; which, they imagined^ they could eafily 
effe( 5 t by furprife in the night, and fo enrich themfelves with an immenib 
booty. The Srft of thofe bloody plans was concerted againft us, Odober 
the i8th 1765. The caufe of which 1 fhall relate. 

In the eaflern part of the Chikkafah nation, there is a young, and very 
enterprifing war-leader, called the Torrepine Chieftain,” or “ The leader 
of the land-tortoiie family his ambitious temper, which one of the 
traders at firft imprudently fupported againft our old friendly war chieftain,, 
Pa-Tab-Matahah^ has unhappily divided the nation into two parties, which, 
frequently ad in oppofition to any falutary meafure, which is either pro^ 
pofed, or purfued by the other. The Torrepine chief received an embafly 
from the Mufkohge Great Mortar to engage him againft us, through % 
falfe pretence that we intended to take their lands, and captivate their 
women and children as the vaft ftrides we lately rpade through that exten- 
live trad, from Georgia to New Orleans, and up the MifTifippi, all the 
way to the Illinois, he faid, would clearly convince fo wife a people. He 
exhorted the Choktah war-leaders and old beloved men to roufe their mar* 
tial tempers to defend their liberty and property, and. preferve their holy 
places, and holy things, from the ambitious views of the inipure and co¬ 
vetous Englifti people, to liften to the loud call of liberty, and join heart 
and hand in its generous defence, which they now could eafily effed, by 
crufhing the fnake in its infant ftate ^ whereas delay would allow it time 
to colled ftrength,. to tJ^e utter danger of every tiring they held as valur 
able—that now was the time to avert thole dangerous evils,, and that 
their mutual fafety was at ftake. He arfirured them from repeated expe¬ 
rience, that the very worft that could befall them would be only a trifling: 
fcolding m their ears, and prefents in their hands to make up the breach.„ 
The afpiring Chikkafah leader, v/as,. in a great meafure, induced to fall. 
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in with that cunning deceiver’s meafures by having feen above fixfy of the 
Mufkohge head-men and warriors, who received confiderable prefents from 
Geo. Johnftone, Efq; Governor of Weft-Florida, at Pcnfacola. They told 
him our liberality proceeded intirely from fears when they killed 
any of our defpieable and helplefs fwarms, they always received the like 
quantity, to quiet the martial hearts of their gallant young warriors ; and 
that the foie reafon we were fo frugal to the Chikkafah, was owing to 
their unwife attachment to usj but if they followed their copy, they 
would foon become as rich as themfelves. 

If the fagacious, and gallant governor could have executed his will, 
they would not have thus boafted—he warmly debated in council to order 
each of them to be fecured, as hoftages, and kept aboard a man of war in 
the harbour, till fatisfaftion was remitted for the unprovoked, and wil¬ 
ful murders that nation had committed on feveral of his majefty’s peace¬ 
able fubje<5ls: but his fpirited refolution was overcome by a confiderable 
majority of votes. However, when they got home, they told our traders 
that his excellency’s fpeech was quite different to that of the beloved 
white man, meaning the fuper-intendant, for it was very fharp and wound¬ 
ing ; and that his eyes fpoke, and glanced the fire alfo which was burning 
in his heart. No people are more obfervant of the paflions in the ho- 
neft face than they. Their eyes and judgment are furprifingly piercing; 
and in confequence of this Governor’s open, fteady, virtuous condu< 5 l, all 
our neighbouring nations honour and love him, to this very day. 

The Chikkafah chief fent his bloody embafly to the Choktah by a cunning 
and trufty uncle, who accompanied me to the late Tumbikpe-fort. I 
was ignorant of the mifehievous plan, till we arrived at camp, near the 
Great Red Captain’s: there, in bed at night, I plainly overheard the 
whole, and faw the white fwan’s wings, and others painted red and black,— 
perfuafive and fpeaking emblems of friendfhip to the one party, and war, 
blood, and death to the other. They received thofe bafe tokens, accord¬ 
ing to the mifehievous intention of thofe who fent them. As they are fond 
of novelty, the news was conveyed through the nation, with profound fe- 
crefy : befides, they were very much rejoiced at fo favourable an opportu- ’ 
nity of making peace with the Mufkohge, who awed them exceedingly, on 
account of their repeated Ioffes, which were chiefly occafioned by their want 
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of (kill in fwimming. Tufnbikpe garrifon, a little before this time, was 
very unwifely removed *, but, to fupply that wrong meafure, our fuper- 
intendant of Indian affairs, Rationed here one of his reprcfentatives. He 
was as much unacquainted with the language, 'manners, and cuftoms'of 
the Indians, as his employer: and yet wrote a confiderable volume how 
to regulate Indian affairs in general, and particularly in the Choktah couh- 
try. Befides his want of proper qualifications in fo nice and difficult an 
office, he was in his temper fo turbulent, proud, and querulous, that his 
prefence inftead of quieting the favages, was more than fufficient to dif- 
oblige, and diftrad them, in the moft friendly times. He lived in the 
deferred garrifon, as a place of fecurity, kept weighty pullies to the gates, 
and his own door fhut, as if the place had been a monaftery, which was 
the worft meafure he could poffibly have purfued, confidering the proud 
and familiar temper of thofe he had to deal with, and the late foothing^ 
treatment of the French to them. Kapteny Humma Echeto “ the Great 
Red Captain,” fent word to him he would call there, on a certain day, to 
confer with him on fome material bulinefs. On account of their fludluating 
councils in fo weighty an affair as the intended war, he prolonged the 
time of going there, for the fpace of eight days *, the gentleman engaged 
me to flay till the affair was decided. I continued without the lead: re* 
lu£lance, as I faw the black ftorm gathering, and hoped I might be able 
in fom.e meafure to difpel it. When the Red Captain came, his chief 
bufmefs was to demand prefents, in the fame manner they received 
them from the French, as the war-chiefs and beloved men were grown very* 
poor *, and to know whether our government would enable them to revenge 
their dead, by beftowing on them ammunitioato continue the war'againft the 
Mufkohge, who highly defpifed us, and frequently-committed aiffs of hofli- 
lity againfl our people. Contrary to my advice, he gave a plain nega¬ 
tive to each of his queries, without confidering contingencies—Becaufe* 
the neighbouring town was filenr, .and very few of them came near the 
fort, he flattered himfelf that thofe dangerous tokens proceeded intirely 
from the cold reception, and frequent denials ho had given them j -and that 
for the future, he could live there in a retired and eafy manner. But 
had he taken the trouble to go among them, as I did, he might have feen 
•by their gloomy faces what bitter rancour was in their hearts. Next day, I 
difeovered at the moft unfrequented part of the fort, which was near the 
fouth eaft corner, on the river-fide, that the wary favages had in the night time 
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forced two of the great polls fo far apart, as one peffon could eafily pafs 
through at a time; as fuch ocular proof might have made my hoft un- 
eafy, I thought it wrong to moled his tranquillity by the difcovery. The 
Red Chief would now drink no fpirituous liquors, though I prefled him to 
it. They know their weaknefs then, which might lead them to divulge 
riieir country’s fecrets,—a great difgrace to a warrior. He went home 
with his heart greatly inebriated however, on account of tho flat denials 
he had received; efpecially, as the warriors would depreciate him for his 
ill fuccefs.- 

In a few days after, I fet off with my red companion, and lay all 
night at the Red Captain’s houfe, which (lands in one of their northern 
barrier towns. He walked out with me in the evening, but in his difeourfe, 
he nfed as much evafion and craft, as an old fox in his intricate wi.ndings to 
beguile the earrieft purfuers. At night his houfe was very quiets as if their 
long heads and treacherous hearts were equally at reft j—but I plainly faw into 
their favourite and laboured plan, and one of their- females told me there 
was at that time, a great many head-men of-different towns, at a neighbour¬ 
ing houfe, conferring together concerning the white people *, and that flie 
believed their fpeech was not good, as they did not allow any women or 
boys to hear it. The Red Chief and I parted like courtiers; it foon began 
to rain, fo as to fwell the waters to fuch a confiderable height, as rendered 
them unpaflable to horfemeny-whofe circumftances were not quite delperate. 
The Choktah leader fent a fprightly young man, his nephew,.with me,. 
under pretence of accompanying me and the above-mentioned Chikkafah 
warrior; but'I was not without ftrong fufpicion, that he was fent to ftioot 
me by furprife, as foon as he heard the whooping death-flgnal in purfuit of- 
me. For they had fent runners to call home thofe who were huntings 
in the woods, and the laft company of them we met, reaching our camp in 
the night, ftaid there till the morning. We converfed together with¬ 
out the lead difguife; they were confident the traders were killed, and 
their favourite war. and death-cry would fooa reach their liftening ears.- 
I thought it improper to make a jeft of fo ferious an affair, and determined 
to fet off, though my red companions endeavoured to delay-me as much as 
they could. Early in the morning Ttook out my faddle, which the Choktah-. 
mentioned to the others through a fufpicion I intended to make my efcape:* 
but they quieted his jealoufy^ by telling him I did fo, only becaufe I was lazya 
to walk."^ About half a mile from camp, 1 foon catched and mounted one of. 
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my horfes, and fet off, keeping clear of the trading path for about four miles, 
in order to perplex any purfuers that might be fent after me. When my horfe 
tired, I led it on foot through the pathlefs woods about fifty miles, and heard 
no more of them. Had the Choktah known how to obtain a fufficient fupply 
of ammunition, they would at this very time, have commenced war againft 
us. That only checked their bloody aim, to their unfpeakable grief, and 
prevented our being engaged in a dangerous war. 

All our Indian-traders well know, that the mifconduft and obflinacy of 
the firft fuperdntendant of Indian affairs, was the foie occafion of irritating 
the Great Mortar to become bitter-hearted againft ns, and devoting him- 
felf with a blood-thirfty defire to injure us, wherever his black policy could 
reach. And as the firft, by his ftiff behaviour fet on the Mortar,—his fuc- 
-ceffor, by ill-timed prefents inftead of demanding fatisfadion, gave him as 
good an opportunity as he could have defired, to imprefs the warriors of 
his own and other nations, with a ftrong opinion of our timid difpofition, 
and incapacity of oppofing them. The impreflion of Governor Johnftone’s 
fpeech, plainly declares they would not have been fo weak as to utter their 
bafe threats againft us, to the Chikkafah: leader at Penfacola, only that 
they were previoufly corrupted by tho mifmanagement of Indian affairs. I 
am well affured, they frequently applauded his martial condudl when they 
returned home, and faid he was a man and a warrior, which is as great an 
encomium, as they can beftow on any mortal. Ma^ Weft-Fiorida, and 
New Georgiana on the extenfive and fertile lands of the meandring Miftl* 
fippi, have a continual fucccffion of fuch chief magiftrates as Mr. John- 
ftonc, and his worthy fucceffor Montfort Browne, Efq*, to ftudy and pro¬ 
mote the public good, and caufe the balance of juftice to be held with an 
even hand! 

The following relation will ferve to difplay what fhould be bur manner of 
treating the Indians-—A white man, onMobille river, fold fpirituous liquors 
to a couple of the Choktah, till they were much intoxicated, and unable to 
purchafe any more •, he theh ftrenuoufly denied to credit them : their ufual 
burning thirft excitihgthem to drink more, they became too troublefome for 
any fpirited perfbn to bear with. He took up an ax, at firft in his own 
defence, but when they endeavoured to run off, he, in the heat of paffion 
purfued, and unhappily killed one of them. The other ran, and told his 
3 relations 
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relations the fad difafter. Prefentijr, nothing could be heard through the 
nation, butkeavy murmurs and fharp threats. Governor Johnftone had the 
murderer foon apprehended, and confined him to be tried in due courfe of 
law. This delay of executing juftice on one, and whomvwe only fecured^ 
from their refentment as they imagined, tempted them to think on a general 
mafiacrc. Soon after the fitting -of the general court, their revengeful 
hearts became eafy: for the man was fairly tried, and condemned, becaufc 
he did not kill the favage in his own defence, but while he was re¬ 
treating from him. I have realbn to believe the Indians would not have 
allowed the French, when in garrifon among them, to delay (hooting 
any of their people, whom they but even fulpefted .of having killed the 
meaneft of their kindred : for, in the year 1740, the Muflcohge, on a falfc 
fufpicion, forced the commanding officer of the Alebahma garrifon, by 
their loud threats, to kill one of the militia foldiers. When they were 
leading him to the place of execution, hcreqgefted the favour of a bottle 
of wine, to enable him to die with the firm conftancy of an honefi: French 
warrior: he received, and drank it off, and declared his innocence of the 
imputed crime, with his laft words* The fignal was given, and the foldiers, 
by order, quickly Aot the unfortunate-man. But the Englifhman, who 
had been likewife a foldier, would not have been condemned by the mere^ 
afiertion of the Choktah favage, coft what k would; as it was both re¬ 
pugnant to our law, and too dangerous a precedent to give to fo treach¬ 
erous a people. He was juflly condemned on his companion’s oath. His 
excellency Governor Johnftone afled fo fairly and tenderly in this affair, 
that, by his requeft, one of the Chikkafah traders was fummoned to fit on 
the trial, as he o^ a long time knew the bafe difpofition of the Choktah ; 
but no favourable, circumftances appearing on his fide, he was condemned. 

Although the Choktah had their defired revenge, yet, when their leader 
came parading into Tumbikpe garrifon, with a guribe had taken from a 
white man, whom he murdered on the Chikkafah trading path ; our fuper?- 
intendant’s reprefentative fhamefully refufed to a6t the part of the magU 
Urate, or to impower the commanding officer of the Fort tofecure the mur- 
<3erer, though he prefied him with manly earneftnefs, and protefted that he 
would gladly confine him, were it not contrary to the tenour of his com- 
miffion. The lavage having boafled awhile after his triumphal entrance,-. 
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returned exultingly to his country-men, to the fliame and regret of the 
traders. Our white beloved man thought himfelf beft employed in other 
affairs than thefe, and doubtlefs, profitable family jobbs ought to be well 
minded. 

His fucceffbr was equally fkilful in managing the Indians as himfelf, 
though much his inferior. His only merit was, the having been a 
-clerk to the Chikkafah white beloved man, who refigned his place, on 
account of the difcontinuance of his Britifli pay. He corrupted and 
praclifed with the Indians, according to the fyftem his teacher pur- 
fued. One inffance, among many, will (hew this: a gentleman came to 
•view the Miffifippi lands, from the fettlements which are on the Yad¬ 
kin, a large and beautiful river, that, after gliding down 300 miles 
to the Sand-hill, Wilmington, and the wafte Brunfwick, is ftiled Cape- 
Fear-River. He was highly pleafed with the foil, climate, and fituation of 
the lands he came in quell of: but told me, in a humorous manner, that, 
when he was at a French man’s houfe, on the Spaniffi fide of the river, a 
very lufty Choktah called there, in company with others upon a hunt. 
As the French Choktah was defirous of ingratiating himfelf into the 
favour of the holl, he began to ridicule my friend with geftures, and 
mocking language ; the more civilly the Englifliman behaved, fo much 
the more impudently the favage treated him. At length, his paf- 
rfions were inflamed, and he fuddenly feized him in his arms, carried him a 
few Heps off, and threw him down the bank into the MilTifippi. The 
laugh now turned againil him loud; for, if the Indians faw their grand¬ 
mother break her neck by a fall from a horfe, or any other accident, they 
would whoop and halloo. The Baptill, or dipped perfon, came out 
alhamed, but appeared to be very good-humoured after his purification, as 
he found he had not one of the French wood-peckers to deal with. 
However, one night, when the gentleman was on his return, the 
favages purfued, and endeavoured to kill him, and did feize his horfes 
and baggage. He had a narrow efcape for his life before he came 
to Quanflieto, where the towns-people of the late Great Red Shoes had fet¬ 
tled, and our white beloved man refided. He made his complaint to him, 
which might have been expelled to produce both pity and juftice in any 
heart that was hot callous. But, inftead of endeavouring to redrefs liis 
grievance, which he could have eafily effeded, he aggravated his fufferings 
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by abufe. As the favage had been brought up with the Englifh traders, fo r 
as to be called the boy of one of them, and lived in T^poo^ the town of 
the prefent Red Shoes, our chief could eafily have had every thing returned, 
had he only demanded it in form. But, like his predeceflbr, he endea¬ 
voured to keep in with the Indians—he deemed their favourable re¬ 
port of his friendly conduft toward them, to be the main point he ought 
to obfervc, in order to fecure the embafiy from fuffering damage, what¬ 
ever became of truth, or juftice. 

The Choktah have a remote, but confiderable tov/n, called YowannCy 
which is the name of a worm that is very deftrudive to corn in a wet fea- 
fon. It lies forty miles below the feven fouthfernmofl; towns of the nation, 
toward Mobille, and 120 computed miles from thence, on a pleafant fmall 
river, that runs fouth of the town. As it is a remote barrier, it is 
greatly harrafled by the Mufkohge, when at war with them. Here, a com¬ 
pany of them came lately looking for prey ; but mifiing it, as the Choktah 
were apprized, and (laid at home, their pride and difappointment excited 
them to injure thofe ftrangers who chanced to fall in their way. About 
fix miles below fthe town, they came to the camp of two white men, who 
were juft ready to fet off to Mobille, with loaded horfes ; being refolved 
not entirely to mifs their errand of blood and plunder, they attacked 
them with their tomohawks, cautious of not alarming the neighbouring 
enemy by the report of their guns. They fpeedily difpatched one of them; 
but the other being ftrong bodied, very fiery, and defperate, held them a 
(harp ftruggle, as it appeared afterward : his gun was found much battered, 
and the long grafs quite beat down for a confiderable way round the place 
where the Yowanne Indians found him fufpended in the air. For as foon 
as thofe favages perpetrated that diabolical ad:, they hanged each of 
them on trees, with the horfes halters, and carried away fix of the horfes 
loaded with dreft deer-fkins, as far as Mobille-river. Minggo Humma 
Echeto, the Great Red Chieftain, of the aforefaid town, on his return 
from war with the Mufkohge, fortunately intercepted them, killed and 
fcalped two, and retook the horfes and leather. Thefe, he fent home, as he 
imagined the owner then refided in the nation, and would gladly redeem 
them with reafonable prefents: while he went down to Mobille to fhew his 
trophies of war, in full hopes of getting a new fupply of ammunition from 
the deputy fuper-intendant, to be ufed againft the common enemy. He 
flattered himfelf that the fcalps brought into our maritime town, in folcmn 
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triumph, would prove a gladfome fight to onr people, and enlarge their 
hearts towards him and his fatigued poor warriors. But he perceived no¬ 
thing of this kind, of which he! complained to me with very {harp language,, 
and returned home, highly inc^nfed againft his new Engliih friends. 

I have reafon to remember this too well; for, a little after thofe 
white men were murdered, bufinefs calling me to Mobiile by myfelf, I chofe 
to decline the eaftern path, and the middle one that leai^s by the Chakchooma 
old fields, as they were much expofed to the incurfions of the Mufkohge *, 
and rode through the chief towns of the nation, along the horfe-path that 
runs from the Chikkafah, nearefl: the Miflifippi, to Mobiile.About fix miles 
below the feven-towns that lie clofe together, and next to New Orleans, I 
met a confiderable party of the leaders and head-warriors returning home 
from war. We {hook hands together, and they feemed very glad to fee me. 
They earneftly dilfuaded me from proceeding any farther, advifed me to re¬ 
turn to their friendly towns, and reft awhile among them, declaring, that if 
my ears were mad, and would not hear their friendly fpeech, I fhould furely 
be killed,.the enemy were ranging the woods fo very thick. They were' 
good judges of the danger, as they knew the treacherous plan they had coot- 
certed together at TowannCi But the memory of paft times, moved them? 
to give me that kindly caution. I thanked them, and faid, I wiihed. 
bufinefs allowed me to aft according to their advice, and accept of 
their generous invitation*, but it did not: however,,if my limited days were: 
not finifiied. before, L would ftiortly have the pleafure to fee them again. I: 
proceeded, and met feveral parties of the fame main company, feveral 
miles diftant from each other, carrying fmall pieces of a fcalp, finging the, 
triumphal fong, and founding the Ihrill death-whoop, as if they had killed- 
hundreds. On my refting and fmoking with the laft party,, they informed 
me, that their, camp confifted of two hundred and fifty warriors,.under great 
leaders, who were then returning from war againft a town of the Koo- 
faahte Indians, who had fettled twenty-five miles above Mobillej on the. 
eaftern fide of the river *, that they had killed and wounded feveral of them,, 
fufpefting them of abetting the Mufkohge, and. fortunately got one of 
their fcalps, which the warriors of feparatc towns divided, and werecarry-- 
ing home,, with joyful.hearts. 

A ftranger would be much furprifcd to fee the boafting parade thefe 
fevages made with one fcalp of a reputed enemy.. To. appearance,, more. 
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than a thoufand men, women, lufty boys, and girls, went loaded with 
provihons to meet them; and to dance, fing, and rejoice at this camp, for 
their fuccefs in war, and fafc return. Their camps were made with 
the green bark and boughs of trees, and gave a ftriking pidlure of the 
eafy and fimple modes of early ages. Their chieftains and great war¬ 
riors fat in ftate, with the afluming greatnefs of the ancient fenators of 
imperial Rome. I had the honour to fit awhile with them, and was di¬ 
verted with the old circling and wheeling dances of the young men and 
women. I fmoked with them, and then took my leave of this laft camp of 
rejoicing heroes. The Choktah are the mod formal in their addreffes, of 
all the Indian nations I am acquainted with: and they reckon the neglecft 
of obferving their ufual ceremonies, proceeds from contempt in the traders, 
and from ignorance in ftrangers. 

I encamped early, and within two leagues of Towanne^ as it feemed to be a 
good place for killing wild game. I imagined alfo, that here the people were 
awed by the Mufkohge from ranging the woods, but, it happened other- 
wife : for, foon after the horfe-bells began to ring, two fprightly young fel¬ 
lows came through the cane-fwamp, and as enemies, they crawled up the 
deep bank of the creek, near to me, before I difeovered them. My fire¬ 
arms were clofe at hand, and I indantly dood on my guard. They looked 
earnedly around, to fee for the red of my company, as it is very unufual for 
any of the traders, to take that journey alone. I a(ked them who they 
were, from whence they came, and what they were fo earnedly fearching 
for. They evaded anfwering my queries, and afked me if I did not 
come by myfelf. I told them, without hefitation, that fome way behind, 
my companion rode out of the path to kill deer, as his gun was good, 
and he could ufe it extremely well. On this, they fpoke a little together, 
with a low voice; and then told me, that they belonged to Towanne^ 
and were part of a hunting camp, which was near at hand, and in view 
of the path. I alked them to fit down, which they did, but their difcourle 
was difagreeable, as my .fuppofed fellow-traveller was the chief fubjeftof it. 
They faid they would go back to their camp, and return to mine foon, to 
lee whether the white man was come from hunting. They went, and were 
as good as their word; for, they did me the honour to pay me a fecond 
vifit. As they were fo very earned: in that which did not concern them, 
unlefs they had ill intentions, the fight of them would have indantly in¬ 
flamed the heart of one not infeded with doicifm, to wifli for a proper 
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place to make a due retribution. At this time, the fun was near three 
hours from fetting. The white hunter’s abfence was the firft and chief fub- 
jed of their difeourfe, till evening. As on a level place, all the favages fit 
crofsdegged, fo my vifitors did, and held their guns on their knee, or 
kept them very near, with their otter-lkin fliot pouch over one of their 
Ihoulders, as is ufual in time of danger. 1 obferved their mifehievous eyes,. 
inftead of looking out eaftwardly toward the Muikohgc country, were ge* 
nerally pointed toward the N. W. the way I had come. As by chance, k 
walked near to one of them, he fuddenly fnatched up his gun. No* 
friendly Indians were ever known to do the like, efpecially fo near home, 
and a confiderable camp of his own people: innocence is not fufpicious, 
but guilt. He knew his own demerit, and, perhaps imagined I knew it, 
from concurring circumftances. To fee whether his conduct proceeded 
from a fear of danger, or from accident, I repeated the trial, and he did 
the fame; which confirmed me in my opinion of their bafe intentions. 

In this uneafy and reftlefs manner we continued till fun-fer, when 
one of them artfully got between me and my arms. Then they or¬ 
dered me to flop the bells of my horfes, which were grazing near the 
camp, (ufed partly on account of the number of big flies that infeft the 
country.) I afked them the reafon — they told me, becaufe the noife' 
frightened away the deer. I took no notice at firft of their haughty 
command, but they repeated it with fpiteful vehemence, and I was- 
forced to obey their mandate. They looked, and liftened earneftly. 
along the edge of the fwamp, but being difappointed of their ex- 
peded additional prey, in about the fpace of ten minutes they ordered 
me to open the bells again. Of the manifold dangers I ever was 
in, I deemed this by far the greateft, for I flood quite dcfencelefs.. 
Their language and behaviour plainly declared their mifehievous defigns.. 
I; expelled every minute to have been fhot down : and though 1 endear 

voured to fhew a manly afpe( 5 l, the cold fweat trickled down my face.- 

through uneafinefs, and a crowd of contrary paflions. After fome time, in* 
this alarming fituation, they told me the ugly white man (laid long, and. 
that they would go to their camp a little while, and return again, — 
they did as they faid. To deceive them^ I had made my bed as for 
two people, of foftened bear and buffalo (kins, with the long hair and 
wool on, and blankets. My two watchmen came the third time,, 

accompanied with one older than themfelves: he fpoke little, was artful, 
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and very defigning. They feemed much concerned at the abfence of my 
fuppofed companion, left he fliould by unlucky mifchance be bewildered, 
or killed by the Mufkohge. I gave them feveral reafons td fhew the 
futility of their kindly fears, and aflured them he ufually ftaid late to 
barbicue the meat, when he killed much, as he could not otherways bring 
it to camp; but that he never failed, on fuch an occafion, to come fome 
time in the night. The cunning fox now and then afked me a ftudied 
ftiort queftion, in the way of crofs examination, concerning the main 
point they had in view, and my anfwers were fo cool and uniform, that 
I almoft perfuaded them firmly to credit all I faid. When he could no 
way trepan me, and there was filence for feveral minutes, be afked me,. 
if I was not afraid to be at camp alone. I told him I was an Englifli 
warrior,—my heart was honeft—and as I fpoiled nobody, why fhould I 
be afraid? Their longing eyes by this time were quite tired. The 
oldeft of them very politely took his leave of me in French ; and the 
others, through an earneft friendly defire of fmoking, and chatting a little* 
with my abfent companion, told me at parting, to be fure to call them, by 
founding the news-whoop, as foon as he arrived at camp. I readily pro- 
mifed to comply, for the fake of the favour of their good company: 
and to prevent any fufpicion of the truth of srfy tale, I added, that if 
he failed in his ufual good luck, they ought to fupply us with a leg of 
venifon, or we would give them as much, if he fucceeded. 

And now all was well, at leaft, with me; for I took time by the* 
fore-lock, and left them to echoe the news-whoop. Tow^ne lay nearly, 
fonth-eaft from me; but to avoid my being either intercepted on the 
path,., or heard by the quick-ear’d favages, I went a quarter of a. mile up 
the large cane fwamp, and pafTed through it on a fouth weft courfe, but; 
very flow, .as it was a dark thicket of great canes and vines, over-topped with 
large fpreading trees.. I feldom had a glimpfe of any ftar to diredl my 
courfe,. the moon being then far fpent. About an hour before day-light, I. 
heard them from the top of an high hill,, fire off a gun at camp; which I 
fuppofed was when they found me gone, and in order to decoy my fup¬ 
pofed companion to anfwer them with the like report; conje< 51 :uring he 
would imagine it was I who fired for him, according to -cuftom in fimi- 
lar cafes. I kept, nearly at the diftance of three miles from the path, till I 
arrived at the out-houfes of Yo wan ne.* As I had never before feen that 
town, nor gone to Mobille that way, one of the warriors at my requeft 
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conduced me to the river, which we waded bread-high, and went to the 
palifadoed fort of Minggo Humma Echeto^ which ftood commodiouQy 
on the bank of the river. He received and treated me very kindly •, I con¬ 
cealed what befel me at camp, though I had reafon to believe, he was in¬ 
formed of my efcape by a runner, as I faw frefh tracks when I re¬ 
turned. I pretended to have come from camp, only to confer with him, 
concerning the fituation of Mobille path, and follow his advice, either 
to proceed on, or return home, being convinced fo great a chieftain 
as he, who lived in defiance of the Mufkohge on that remote barrier, 
muft be a better judge, than any of thofe I had met. He commended 
me for my caution, and affured me there were feveral companies of the 
Mufkohge, then out at war on the path *, and that as they hated and de- 
fpifed the Englifli, they would furely kill me, if I continued my jour¬ 
ney. I thanked him for his friendly caution, and told him it fliould not 
fall to the ground. I foon difeovered his great refentment againft the 
Englifli, on account of the impolitic and unkind treatment he had re¬ 
ceived at Mobille. He reafoned upon it with ftrong natural good fenfe, 
and fhewed me in his mufeum, the two red-painted fcalps of the Mufkohge 
Y.^ho had murdered our people, and left them in contempt hanging like 
mangy dogs, with a horfe’s rope round each of their necks. He then 
fliewed me the flourifhing commiffions he had received from both French and 
Englifh. He defcanted minutely on the wife and generous liberality of the 
former, on every material occafion \ and on the niggardly difpofition and 
difeouraging condud of the latter, when they ought to flretch out both 
their hands to thofe red people who avenged their wrongs, and brought 
them the fcalps of the very enemy who had lately fhed their blood. 
The French never fo flarved the public caufe; and though they fre¬ 
quently gave fparingly, they bellowed their favours with a winning grace, 
and confummate wifdom. 

This condudl of ours excited the crafty Mmggo Humma Echeto^ to give loofe 
to his vindiflive temper •, and at the fame time, to make it coincide with the 
general welfare of his country. For as the Mufkohge had proved an over¬ 
match for them in almofl every engagement, and had lately committed hofli- 
lities againft us in their neighbourhood, he perfuaded thofe head-men I 
had met, when convened in a council of war, that if they with proper fe- 
crefy repeated the like hoftile ad on any of our people who firft came 
that way, and reported it to have been done by the Mufkohge, it would 
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certainly obtain that favourite point they had long wifhed for, of drawing 
us into an alliance with them againfl: the common enemy, as we muft have fome 
of the inward feelings of men for our loft people. Probably, the decree of 
that red council would have been foon put in execution had it not been for 
me. When I took my leave of the red chief to return, the drum was beat 
to convene the people to tell them the caufe of my coming to him, and re¬ 
turning home *, and that as the women and children had feen me in the 
town, their late plan of execution muft be entirely laid afide. One of the 
warriors was fent to accompany me, though rather by way of efcortment. 
In my return I called at the before mentioned camp, and put up the whoop ;• 
my two former watchmen, on feeing me, refembled wolves catched in a pk^- 
they hung down their heads, and looked gloomy, and wrathful. I afked them 
why they were alhamed, and why their hearts weighed fo heavy • they faid 
they were afliamed for me, I was fo great a liar, and had earneftly told them 
fo many ugly falflioods. I faid, my fpeech to them could hurt no honeft 
perfons.—My head, my eyes, my heart, aflfurcd me their hearts were then- 
like the fnakes; and my tongue only fpoke the fpeech of honeft wifdom, 
fo as to fave myfelf from being bitten—That it was the property of poifonous 
fnakes, when they mifs their aim, to be enraged, and hide their heads in 
their hateful coil; and concluded, by telling them I went through the 
woods to Yowanne, to ftiew them publicly I was , not hurt by lurking 
fnakes—and that I would now return to the harmlefs Chikkafah, and tell 
them fo—on this we parted*. 

A timely application of' proper meaflires with the favages, is our only 
method to fecure their feeble affedions. If thofe, who are employed for' 
that falutary purpofe, juftly purfued that point, its effeft would foon be 
openly declared, by the friendly behaviour and honeft condu<ft of the va¬ 
rious weftern nations. But where intereft governs, iniquitous’ meafures are 
purfued, and painters can be got who will flatter the original,, be it ever 
fo black. Some of our chiefs, with a certain military officer in Weft-Flo- 
rida, like trembling mice, humbly voted not- to demand any fatisfaflion 
from the favages, for that moft fhocking afl of cool murder I have juft 
mentioned, left it ftiould provoke them to do us more mifehief. But to the 
honour of George Johnftone, Efq; then Governor of Weft-Florida, as a. 
reprefentative of the fuffering people, he defpifed fuch obfequious and pu- 
fillanimous councils, and infifted, in his ufual manly manner, on an equal 
7 revenge- 
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revenge of blood, and had it fpeedily granted, as far as the fituation of af¬ 
fairs could poffibly allow : for by a council of the red Sanhedrim, they con¬ 
demned three of the chief murderers to be killed, and formally fent 
down to him two of their fcalps to flop the loud voice of blood : but the 
third made off to the Cheerake, by which means he evaded his juftly de- 
ferved fate—and too nice a fcrutiny at fuch a time would not have been 
convenient. All the weftern Indian nations, bear the higheft regard to 
that paternal governor, and plain friend of all the people : and I record 
his condu( 5 t to do juftice to fo uncommon a charafler in America, as 
well as to engage his fucceffors to purfue the fame meafures, and copy 
after, him. 

The Choktah, by not having deep rivers or creeks to purify them- 
felves by daily ablutions, are become very irreligious in other refpeds, for 
.of late years, they make no annual atonement for fin. As very few 
of them can.fwim, this is a full proof that the general opinion of the young 
brood of favages being able to fwim like fifh, as foon as they come 
into the world, ought to be intirely exploded. The Indian matrons have 
fenfe enough to know, that the fwimming of human creatures is an 
art to keep the head above water, which is gained by experience 5 and that 
their helplefs infants are incapable of it. Probably, the report fprung from 
their immerfing the new-born infants in deep running water by the way 
of purification. 

The Choktah are the craftieft, and moft ready-witted, of any of the 
red nations I am acquainted with. It is furprifing to hear the wily 
turns they ufe, in perfuading a perfon to grant them the favour they have 
in view. Other nations generally behave with modefly and civility, with¬ 
out ever leffening themfelves by afking any mean favours. But the 
Choktah, at every feafon, are on the begging lay. I feveral times told 
their leading men, they were greater beggars, and of a much meaner 
fpirit, than the white-haired Chikkafah women, who often were real 
objects of pity. I was once fully convinced that none was fo fit to baffle 
them in thofe low attempts without giving offence, as their own coun¬ 
try-men. One, in my prefence, expatiated on his late difappointment and 
Ioffes, with the feveral unexpeded caufes, and preffingly follicited his 
auditor as a benevolent kinfnian, to aflift him in his diftrefs; but the other 
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kept his ear deaf to his importunity, and entirely evaded the artful aim of 
the petitioner, by carrying on a difcourfe he had begun, before his rela¬ 
tion accofted him as a fuppliant. Each alternately began- where they 
had left off, the one to inforce the compliance of his prayer, and the other, 
like the deaf adder, to elude the power of its charming him. Nature has 
in a very furprifing manner, endued the Indian Americans, with a ftrong 
comprehenfivc memory, and great flow of language. I liftened with clofe 
attention to their fpeeches, for a confiderable time; at lafl: the petitioner 
defpairing of impreffing the other with fentimehts in his favour, was forced 
to drop his falfe and tragical tale, and become feemingly, a patient hearer 
of the conclufion of the other’s long narrative^ which was given him with 
a great deal of outward compoifure, and cbol good-nature. 

In the years 1746 and 1747, I was frequently perplexed by the Choktah 
mendicants; which policy directed me to bear, and conceal as well as I 
could, becaufe I was then tranfading public bufinefs with them. In 1747, 
one of their warriors and a Chokchooma came to me for prefents *, which 
according to my ufual cuflom in thofe times, I gave, though much lefs 
than they prefumed to exped:. The former, ftrongly declaimed againft 
the penurious fpirit of the French, and then highly applauded the open 
generous tempers of the Englifli traders: for a confiderable time, he con- 
, trailed them with each other, not forgetting, in every point of compa- 
rifon, to give us the preference in a high degree. He was endued with 
fo much eloquence and (kill as to move the paflions, and obtain his point. 
A confiderable number of Chikkafah warriors who were prefent, told m.c 
foon after, that his fkilful method of addreffing me for a bottle of fpiri- 
tuous liquors. Teemed to them aftonifliing: an old beloved man replied, 
that the worft fort of fnakes were endued with the greateft flcill to infnare 
and fuck their prey, whereas, the harmlefs have no fuch power. 

The Indians in general do not chufe to drink any fpirits, unlefs they can 
quite intoxicate themfelves. When in that helplefs and fordid condition, 
weeping and afkihg for more ookka home, “ bitter waters,” I faw one of 
the drunkard’s relations, who Tome time before had taken a like dofe, hold 
the rum-bottle to the other’s head, faying, when he had drank deep, “ Hah, 
you were very poor for drinking.” Though I appealed to all the Chik¬ 
kafah warriors prefent, that rum never flood on hand with me, when the - 
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people were at home, and feveral times affirmed to the importunate Chok¬ 
tah, that it was entirely expended j yet my denial ferved only to make him 
more earned : upon this, I told him, that though I had no ookka hoome^ I 
had a full bottle of the water of me hoome^ “ bitter ears,” meaning long 
pepper, of which he was ignorant, as he had feen none of that kind. We 
were of opinion that his eager third for liquor,, as well as his ignorance of 
the burning quality of the pepper, and the refemblance of the words, which 
fignify things of a hot, though different nature, would induce the baccha¬ 
nal to try it. He accordingly applauded my generous difpofition, and faid, 
“ his heart had all the while told him I would not ad beneath the charac¬ 
ter I bore among his country-people.” The bottle was brought: I laid it 
on the table, and told him, as he was then fpitting very much, (a general- 
cudom with the Indians, when they are eager for any thing) ‘‘ if I drank it 
all at one fitting, it would caufe me to fpit in earned, as I ufed it, only 
when I ate, and then very moderately; but though I loved it, if 
his heart was very poor for it, I diould be filent, and not in the lead 
grudge him for pleafing his mouth.” He faid, your heart is honed in¬ 
deed ; I thank you, for k is good to my heart, and makes it greatly to 
rejoice.” Without any farther ceremony, he feized the bottle, uncorked it, 
and fwallowed a large quantity of the burning liquid, till he was near 
drangled. He gafped for a confiderable time, and as foon as he reco¬ 
vered his breath, he faid Hab^ and foon after kept droaking his throat 
with his right hand. When the violence of this burning draught was pretty- 
well over,, he began to flourifh away, in praife of the drength of the- 
liquor, and bounty of the giver. He then went to his companion, and held 
the bottle to his mouth, according to cudom,, till he took feveral hearty fwal- 
lows. This Indian feemed rather more fenfible of its fiery quality, than the 
other,.for it fuffocated him for a confiderable time-, but as foon as he reco¬ 
vered his breath, he tumbled about on the floor in various podures like a. 
drunken perfon, overcome by the force of liquor. In this manner, each 
of them renewed their draught, till they had finiflied the whole bottle,, 
into which two others had been decanted. The Chikkafah Ipedlators 
were furprifed at their tadelefs and voracious appetite, and laughed heartily 
at them, mimicking the ajftions, language, and gedure of drunken fa- 
vages. The burning liquor fo highly inflamed their bodies,, that one of 
the Choktah to cool his inward parts, drank water till he almod burd: the 
other rather than bear the ridicule of the people, and the inward fire that 
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diftrafted him, drowned hirnfelf the fecond night after in a broad and fhal- 
Ibw clay hole, contiguous to the dwelling houfe of his uncle, who was the 
Chikkafah Archimagus. 

There was an incident, fomething fimilar, which happened in the year 
1736, in Kanootare, the mod northern town of the Cheerake. When all the 
liquor was expended, the Indians went home, leading with them at my re- 
queft, thofe who were drunk. One, however, foon came back, and eameftly 
importuned me for more Nawohti^ which fignifies both phyfic and fpirituous 
liquors. They, as they are now become great liars, rufpeid all others of 
being infed:ed with their own difpofition and principles. The more I ex- 
cufed myfelf, the more anxious he grew, fo as to become offenfive. I then 
told him, I had only one quarter of a bottle of ftrong phyfic, which fick 
people might dririk in fmall quantities, for the cure of inward pains : and 
laying it down before him, I declared I did not on any account choofe to 
part with it, but as his fpeech of few words, had become very long and 
troublefome, he might do juft as his heart directed him concerning it. He 
took it up, faying his heart was very poor for phyfic, but that would cure 
it, and make it quite ftreight. The bottle contained almoft three gills of 
ftrong fpirits of turpentine, which in a Ihort time, he drank off. Such a 
quantity of the like phyfic would have demolifhed me, or any white perfon^ 
The Indians in general, are either capable of fuffering exquifite pain longer 
than we are, or of (hewing more conftancy and compofure in their tor¬ 
ments. The troublefome vifitor foon tumbled down and foamed prodigi- 
oufly.—I then fenc for fomc of his relations to carry him home. They 
came—I told them he drank greedily, and too much of the phyfic. They 
faid, it was his ufual cuftom, when the red people bought the Englifh phyfic. 
They gave him a decbdlion of proper herbs and roots, the next day fweated 
him, repeated the former draught, and he foon got well. As thofe tur¬ 
pentine fpirits did not inebriate him, but only inflamed his inteftines, he 
well remembered the burning quality of my favourite phyfic, which he had 
fo indifcreetly drank up, and cautioned the reft from ever teizing me for 
any phyfic I had concealed, in any fort of bottles, for my own ufe ; other- 
\vife they might be fare it would fpoil them, like the eating of fire. 

The Choktah are in general more (lender than any other nation of fa- 
vages I have feen. They are raw-boned, and furprifingly adive in ball- 
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playing; which is a very (harp exercife, and requires great ftrength and 
exertion.* In this manly exercife, no perfons are known to be equal to 
them, or in running on level ground, to which they are chiefly ufed from 
their infancy, on account of the fituation of their country, which hath 
plenty of hills, but no mountains ; thefe lie at a confiderable diftance be¬ 
tween them and the Mufleohge. On the furvey of a prodigious fpace of 
fertile land up the MiflTifippi, and its numberlefs fine branches, we found 
the mountains full tliree hundred miles from that great winding mafs of 
waters. 

Though the lands of Weft-Florida, for a confiderable difiance from 
the fea-(hore, are very low, four, wet, and unhealthy, yet it abounds 
with valuable timber for (hip-building, which could not well be ex¬ 
pended in the long fpace of many centuries. This is a very material 
article to fo great a maritime power, as Great Britain, efpecially as 
it can be got with little expence and trouble. The French were faid 
to deal pretty much that way; and the Spaniards, it is likely, will 
now refume it, as the bounty of our late miniflry has allowed the French 
to transfer New-Orleans to them, and by that means they are able to dif- 
turb the Britilh colonies at pleafure. It cannot fail of proving a conftant 
bone of contention : a few troops could foon have taken it during the late 
war, for it was incapable of making any confiderable refiftance; and even 
French effrontery could not have prefumed to withhold the giving it up, if the 
makers of our laft memorable peace had not been fo extremely modefi, or 
liberal to them,. If it be allowed that the firft difeoverers and poflefifors of 
a foreign waftc country, have a juft title to it, the French by giving up New 
Orleans, to Great Britain, would have only ceded to her, pofiTefllons, which 
they had no right to keep; for Col. Wood was the firft. difebverer of the 
MiflTifippi, who (lands on public record, and the chief part of ten years he 
employed in fearching its courfe. . This fpirited attempt he began in the 
year 1654, and ended 1664. Capt. Bolton made the like attempt, in the 
year 1670. Doflor Cox of New Jerfey fent two (hips Anno 1698, which 
difeovered the mouth of it; and having failed a hundred miles up, he took 
poATefTion of the whole country, and called it Carojana : whereas the French, 
did not difeover it till the year 1699, when they gave it the name of Col- 
bertVriver, in honour of their favourite minifter, and the whole country 
tihey called Loifinana, which may foon be exchanged for Philippiana—till 
the Americans give it. another and more, defirable name. 
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The^Choktah being employed by the French, together with their other red 
confederates, againft the Englifh Chikkafah, they had no opportunity of 
inuring themfelves to the long-winded chace, among a great chain of fteep 
craggy mountains. They are amazingly artful however in deceiving an ene¬ 
my j they will fallen the paws and trotters of panthers, bears, and buffalos, 
to their feet and hands, and wind about like the circlings of fuch animals, 
in the lands they ufually frequent. They alfo will mimick the different notes 
of wild fowl, and thus often outwit the favages they have difputes with. 
Their enemies fay, that when at war, it is impoffible to difcover their 
tracks, unlefs they fhould be fo lucky as to fee their perfons. They afb 
very timoroufly againft the enemy abroad, but behave as defperate veterans 
when attacked in their own country, ’Till they were fupplied by the En- 
glifh traders with arms and ammunition, they had very little fkill ii> 
killing deer; but they improve very faft in that favourite art: no fa¬ 
vages are equal to them in killing bears, panthers, wild cats, &c. than 
refort in thick cane-fwamps; which fwamps are fometimes two or three 
miles over, and an hundred in length, without any break either fide of 
the ft ream. 

About Chriftmas, the he and fhe bears always feparate. The former ufuall5r 
fnaps off a great many branches of trees, with which he rnakes the bottom of 
his winter’s bed, and carefully raifes it to a proper height, with the green tops 
of large canes; he choofes fuch folitary thickets as are impenetrable by the fun^ 
beams. The flie bear takes an old large hollow tree for her yeaning winter- 
houfe, and chufes to have the door above, to enable her tofecure her young 
ones from danger. When any thing difturbs them, they gallop up a tree, 
champing their teeth, and briftling their hair, in a frightful manner: and 
when they are wounded, it is furprifing from what a height they will .pitch 
on the ground, with their weighty bodies, and how foon they get up, and 
run off. When they take up their winter-quarters, they continue the greater 
part of two months, in almoft an entire ftate of inadlivity : during that 
time, their tracks reach no farther than to the next water, of which they 
feldom drink, as they frequently fuck their paws in their lonely recefs,, 
and impoverifti their bodies, to nourifh them. While they are em¬ 
ployed in that furprifing talk of nature, they cannot contain themfelves 
in-filence, but arc fo well pleafed with their repaft, that they continue fing- 
ing hum. urn um: as their pipes are none of the weakeft,, the Indians by this. 
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means often are led to them from a confiderable diilancc, and then (hoot them 
down. But they are forced to cut a hole near the root of the tree, wherein 
the {he bear and her cubs are lodged, and drive them out by the force of 
f re and fuffocatlng fmoke; and as the tree is partly rotten, and the infide 
dry, it foon takes fire. In this cafe, they become very, fierce, and would 
fight any kind of enemy *, but, commonly, at the firft fliot, they are cither 
killed or mortally wounded. However, if the hunter chance to mifs his 
aim, he fpeedily makes off to a fappling, which the bear by over-clafping 
cannot climb: the crafty hunting dogs then a( 5 b their part, by biting be¬ 
hind, and gnawing its hams, till it takes up a tree. I have been often af- 
fured both by Indians and others, who get their bread by hunting in the 
woods, that the ihe-bear always endeavours to keep apart from the male 
during the helplefs ftate of her young ones*, otherwife he would endeavour 
to kill them *, and that they had frequently feen the ihe bear kill the male 
on the fpot, after a defperate engagement for the defence of her young ones. 
Of the great numbers I have feen with their young cubs, I never law a 
he bear at fuch times, to alTociate with them: fo that it feems one part of 
the Roman Satyrifl’s fine moral lelTon, inculcating peace and friendfhip, is 
not juft, Scavis inter fe ccnvenit Urfs. 

At the time Mobille (that grave-yard for Britons) was ceded to Great-Brir 
tain, the lower towns of the Choktah brought down all the Chikkafah 
fcalps they had taken, in their thievifti Way of warring, and had them new 
painted, and carrried them in proceflion on green boughs of pine, by way 
of bravado, to fhew their contempt of the Englifh. They would not 
fpeak a word to the Chikkafah traders, and they follicited the French for 
their confent to re-commence war againft us, and eftablilh them again by force 
of arms, in their weftern pofiTcfilons; but they told them, their king had 
firmly concluded upon the ceftion, through his own benevolence of heart, to 
prevent the further effufion of innocent blood.—By this artful addrefs, they 
fupported their credit with the favages, in the very point which ought to 
have ruined it. 

When the Choktah found themfelves dipped in war with the Muf- 
kohge \ they follicited the Englifh for a fnpply of ammunition, urging with 
much truth, that common fenfe ought to direct us to afiift them, and deem 
the others our enemies as much as theirs. But Tumbikpe-garrifon was 
evacuated through the unmanly fear of giving umbrage to the Muf- 
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kohge, at the very time it would have been of the utmoft fervice to the 
general intereft of our colonies to have continued it. 

The commander concealed his timorous and precipitate retreat, even from 
me and another old trader, till the very night he confufedly fee off for Mo- 
bille by water, and left to us the trouble of apologizing to the favages for 
his mifcondufl. But after he got to a place of fafety, he flourifhed away of 
his wifdom and prowefs. As a juft ftigma on thofe who abufe their public 
triift, I cannot help obferving, that in imitation of fome other rulers, he 
perfuaded the Indians not to pay us any of our numerous out-ftanding debts^ 
chough contrary to what was fpecified in our trading licences. Thejr 
have not courage enough to venture their own valuable lives to thofe red 
marts of trade if they had, they would perfuade the Indians rather to 
pay their debts honeftly, year by year, as we tr.uft them in their want, 
and depend on their promife and fidelity. The gentlemen, who formerly 
traded with the Mufkohge, told me that the Georgia-governor, through a 
like generous* principle, forgave that nation once all the numerous debts 
they owed the traders. But as foon as the Indians underftood they would 
not be credited again, under any circumftances whatfoever, they confented to^ 
pay their debts, and declared the Governor to be a great mad-man, by pre¬ 
tending to forgive debts contrafled for valuable goods, which he never 
purchafed, nor intended to pay for* 

Though the French Louifianians were few, and far difperfed, as^ well as> 
furrounded by the favages, yet clofe application and abilities in their vari¬ 
ous appointments, fufficiently made up their lack of numbers. When, and 
where, their fecurity feemed to require it, they with a great deal of art fomented 
divifions among their turbulent red neighbours, and endeavoured to keep the 
balance of power pretty even between them. Though they had only one 
garrifon in the country of the Mufkohge, and another in that of the Chok¬ 
tah, yet the commanders of thofe two pofts, managed fo well> that they 
intimidated thofe two potent nations, by raifing mifunderftandings between 
them, and threatening (when occafton required) to fet the one againft the' 
other, with their red legions of the north, unlefs ample fatisfadlion was 
fpeedily given by the offending party, and folemn promifes of a ftridt 
obfervance of true friendfhip for the time to come. How far our fuper- 
intendants, and commifftoners of Indian affairs, have- imitated that wife 
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copy, our traders can feelingly defcribe : and it will be a happinefs, if 
our three weftern colonies have not the like experience, in the fpace 
of a few years. We aflure them, that either the plan, or the means, 
for producing fuch an effedb, has been pretty well concerted by the authors 
of that dangerous and fatal peace between the Mufkohge and Choktali. 
Their own parry indeed will greatly applaud it, and fo will the much 
obliged Spaniards, cfpecially if they foon enter into a war with Great Bri¬ 
tain. It is to be wifhed, that thofe who preach peace and good-will to 
all the favage murderers of the Britifh Americans, w'ould do the fame 
as to their American fellow-fubjeds,—and not, as fome have lately done, 
cry peace to the Indians, and feek to plunge the mercenary fwords of fol- 
dicrs into the breafts of thofe of our loyal colonifts, who are the moft 
powerful of us, becaufe they oppofe the meafures of an arbitrary miniftry, 
and will not be enflaved. 

In the year 1766, the Choktah received a confiderable blow from the 
Mufkohge. Their old diftinguilhed war-leader, before fpoken of, Minggo 
Humma Echeto^ fet off againft the Mufkohge, with hundred and 
fixcy warriors, to cut off by furprife one of their barrier towns: as the 
waters were low, a couple of runners brought him a meffage from 
the nation, acquainting him there were two white men on their way to 
the Mufkohge, and therefore defired him to fend them back, left they 
fhould inform them of the expedition, and by that means, endanger 
the lives of the whole. But though he treated thefe traders kindly -at 
his war-camp, and did not fhew the leaft diffidence of them refpedting their 
fecrecy; and fent this account back by the running meffengers to his 
advifers, that the Engliffi were his friends, and could not be reafona- 
bly fufpeded of betraying them, if it were only on the fituation of 
their own trading bufinefs, which frequently called them to various 
places, — yet thofe bafe-minded and perfidious men violatccj, the ge¬ 
nerous faith repofed in them, and betrayed the lives of their Credulous 
friends. They fet off with long marches, and as foon as they arrived 
in the country of the Mufkohge, minutely informed them of the Chok- 
tah’s hoftile intentions, and number, and the probable place of attack¬ 
ing the aforefaid camp, to the beft advantage.. The news was joy¬ 
fully received, and, as they had reafon to believe they could fur- 
prife the enemy, or take them at a difadvantage, in fome convenient 
7 place 
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place neSr their own barriers, a number of chofen warriors well pre¬ 
pared, fet off in order to favc their former credit, by revenging the re¬ 
peated affronts the Choktah leader had given them in every engagement. 
He, in the mofl infulting manner, had often challenged their whole nation 
to meet him and his at any fixt time of a moon, and place, and fight 
it out, when the conquerors fhould be mailers of the conquered—for the 
Mullcohge ufed to ridicule the Choktah, by faying, they were like wolf- 
cubs, who would not take the water, but the thick fwamp, as their only 
place of fecurity againft the enemy. It mud here be remembered, that the 
Indians in general, arc guided by their dreams when they attend their holy 
ark to war, reckoning them fo many oracles, or divine intimations, de- 
figned for their good: by virtue of thofc fuppofed, facred di6lates, they will 
fometimes return home, by one, two, or three at a time, without the lead 
cenfure, and even with applaufe, for this their religious condu<fl. Thus, 
one hundred and twenty of thefe Choktah, after having intimidated them- 
felvcs apart from the reft, with vifionary notions, left the war-camp and 
returned home. Our gallant friend, Minggo Humma Echeto^ addrefled his 
townfmen oii this, and perfuaded them to follow him againft the enemy, 
faying, it vras the part of brave warriors to keep awake, and not dream like 
old women. He told them their national credit was at ftake for their 
warlike condu6l under him; and that honour prompted him to proceed 
againft the hateful enemy, even by himfelf, though he Was certain his 
townfmen and warlike relations would not forfake him. Forty of them 
proceeded, and next day they were furrounded by an hundred and fixty 
of the Mufkohge, feveral of whom were on horfeback to prevent their 
cfcape. When the Choktah faw their dangerous fituation, and that 
they had no alternative but a fudden, or lingering death, they fought as 
became defperate men, deprived of hope. While their arrows and ammu¬ 
nition lafted, they killed and wounded a confiderable number of the oppo¬ 
site party : but the enemy obferving their diftreflfed fituation, drew up into 
a narrow circle, and rufhed upon the remaining and helplefs few, with their 
guns, darts, clubs, and tomohawks, and killed thirty-eight. They were 
not able to captivate but two, whom they deftined for the fiery torture: 
but at night, when the camp was afieep in too great fecurity, one of them 
fortunately made his efcape out of a pair of wooden ftocks. They'had 
€attcred him with the hopes of being redeemed; but he told them he was 
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tog muck of a warrior to confide in their falfe proiiiifes. He got fafe home-^ 
and related the-whole affair. 

Formerly, by virtue of the prefTmg engagement of a prime magiftrate- 
of South-Carol in a, I undertook to open a trade with the Choktah, and re¬ 
concile their old-ftanding enmity with the Chikkafah. I was promifed 
to be indemnified in all neceffary charges attending that attempt. As 
the Choktabj by the perfuafions of the French, had killed my partner 
in the trade? I was defirous of any favourable opportunity of retaliating t 
cfpecially>.aawe wereexpofed to perpetual dangers and Ioffes, by the French; 
rewards offered either for our fcalps or horfes-tails j and as the French were* 
ufually fhort of goods, while Great Britain was at war with them, we 
were liable to mqft damages from them in time of peace. They ufed 
to keep an alphabetical lift qf all the names of leading fayages, in the va¬ 
rious, nations where they ingarrifoned themfelves j and they duly paid them, 
every ye^,, a certain quantity of goods befides, for all the damages they 
did to the Chikkafah, and our traders; which tempted them conftantly 
to exert their abilities, tp the good liking of their political employers. It 
happened, however, that one of the French of Tumbikpe-forr, being 
guided by: Venus inftead of Apollo, was detedhed in violating the law of 
marriage ^with the favourite wife of the warlike chieftain of Quanfheto,. 
^huUJhummaJhtale^ who by his feveral tranfeendant qualities, had arrived to 
the higheft pitch of the red glory. He was well known in Georgia and 
South-Carolina, by the narne of Red Shoes ; as formerly noticed. As there 
lived in his town, a number of the Chokchoomah, the feniqr tribe of the 
Chikkafah and Choktah, and who had a free intercourfe with each of 
their countries, we foon. had an account of every material thing that 
pafied there. I therefore refolved to improve fo favourable an opportu¬ 
nity as feemed to prefent itfelf, and accordingly foon privately convened 
two of the leading men of the Chikkafah nation, to affift mo to execute the 
plan I had in view. One was the Archimagus, Paftabcy in our 

colonies, by the name of “ the Jockey,”—and the other, by that of Pahe-- 
mingo-Amalahtay who was the only Indian I ever knew to die of a. 
confumption *, which he contracted by various engagements, with the 
enemy when.far off at war, contrary tp their general rule of martial purifi^ 
cation. The violent cxercife of running a great diftance under the violent 
rays, of the fun, and overTandy, or hilly grounds, would not allow him to 
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infwamp, and he fired his blood to fuch a degree, that a few years after 
this, when on a vifit to our Englifh fettlements, he died at Augufta with 
this ailment. It is needful to mention thofe well-known circumftances, 
as the following relation of fads, depends in a confiderable meafure on 
them. 

We thr^e agreed to fend fome prefents to Red Shoes, with a formal fpeech, 
defiring him to accept them with a kind heart, and lhake hands with us as 
became brothers, aOcOrding to the old beloved fpeech. Their own friendly 
meflages, and treaties of peace, are always accompanied with fo many forts 
of prefents, as their chiefs number. We in a few days packed up a 
fufficient quantity, to bury the tomohawk which the French had thrud 
into their unwilling hands, and to dry Up the tears of the injured, and fet 
their hearts at eafe, for the time to come, by joining with the Englifii and 
their old friendly Chikkafah, InggOnd Sekanoopa toochtnaje, “ in the triple 
knot of friendfiiip,” in order to Cut Off the dangerous fnake’s head, and ut¬ 
terly deftroy the power of its forked tongue. As our real grievances 
were mutually the fame, and numerous, we gave liberally. Having every 
thing as well concerted fOr the embafly, as fuch occafions require, my 
two red friends fent a trufty rnOffehger for a couple of the forefaid neu¬ 
tral Indians, who had been a few days in the Chikkafah country, t6 
accompany him late at night to my trading houfe. They readily obeyed ; 
and, as the good-natured men and their families, through friendfhip to us, 
mufl infallibly have been facrificed to French policy, if we failed of fuc- 
cefs, or they were difeovered by captives, or any other means, we ufed 
the greateft fecrefy, and placed a centinel to keep off all othet perfons dur¬ 
ing our private congrefs. After we had converfed with therh a confiderable 
time, on the neceffity of the propofed attempt, and the certainty of fucceed- 
ing in it, we opened our two large budgets, and read over the flrong em¬ 
blematical contents, according to their idiom, till we gave them a true 
impreflion of the whole. The next day we took care to fend them off 
well pleafed : and as feveral material circumftances confpired to afiTure us they 
would faithfully difeharge the office of truft, which we repofed in them, 
we in a fhort time had the fatisfaflion to hear by other private runners of 
>their countrymen, from our brave and generous patron, Red Shoes, that 
they were fo far from breaking the public faith, that they read to him every 
material head of our embaffy, and urged it with all their powers, 
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That red chieftain introduced our friendly embalTy, with fuch fecrefy 
and addrefs to all the head-men he could confide in, that he foon perfuaded 
mod of them in all the neighbouring towns, to join heartily with him in 
his laudable plan. The Iharpnefs of his own feelings for the bafe injury he 
had received from the French, and the well-adapted prefents we fent. him 
and his wife and gallant aflbciates, contributed greatly to give a proper 
weight to our embafly. Such motives as thefe are too often the main- 
fprings that move the various wheels of government, even in the chriftian 
world. In about a month from the time we began to treat with Red- 
Shoes, he fent a confiderable body of his warriors, with prefents to me, as 
the reprefentative of the Engliih traders, and to my Chikkafah friends, 
confiding of fwans-wings, white beads, pipes and tobacco *, which was a 
drong confirmation of our treaty of peace,—and he earnedly requeded of 
me to inform them- with that candour, which ihould always be obferved by. 
honed friends, whether I could firmly engage that our traders would live^ 
and deal among them, as we did with the Chikkafah ; for a difappointment 
that way,, he faid, would prove fatal, (hould we entangle them with the 
French^ in refentment of the many injuries they had long unprovokedly 
done us. I quieted their apprehenfions on that material point of jealoufy> 
to their entire fatisfadion, and my two Chikkafah friends foon expatiated 
uponr the fubjed to him, with- a great deal of that life, wit and humour, fo, 
peculiar to the red Americans. We explained and confirmed anew, the 
whole contents of our former talk concerning the dangerous French fnake v 
afluring them, that if they did not foon exert themfelves again ft it, as be¬ 
came brave free-men, they would ftill continue not only poor,, and fhame- 
fully naked, below the ftate of other human beings, but be defpifed, and 
abufed, in proportion to their mean paflive condufl,—their greateft and mod 
favourite war-chieftains not excepted, as they faw verified in their chief 
leader, SkQolaJhummaJhtabe. But if they exerted themfelves, they would 
be as happy as our friendly, brave, and free Chikkafah,. whom the French 
armies, and all their red confederates, could no.way damage but as hidden, 
fnakes, on account of their own valour^ and the fteady friendfliip of the 
Englifb,—who were always faithful to their friends even.to death, as every 
river and creek fulficiently teftified,.all the way from the Englifb fcttlements 
to the Chikkafah country. We mentioned how many were killed at fe- 
veral places, as they were going in a warlike manner to fupply their be¬ 
loved friends, without any being ever captivated by the numerous euemy,^ 

though 
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tFiough often attacked at a difadvantage—which ought to affure them, 
that whenever the Englifh (baked hands with people, their hearts were 
always honed. We requeded them therefore, to think, and ad, as our 
brotherly Chikkafah, who by drongly holding the chain of friendlhip be¬ 
tween them and the Englifh, were able in their open fields, to dedroy the- 
French armies, and in the woods bravely to fight, and baffle all the^ 
efforts of their defpicable mercenary enemies, though their numbers of 
fighting^men confided of few more than one hundred to what the Choktah 
contained in old hundreds, or thoufands. The French, we added, were 
liberal indeed; but to whom, or for what ? They gave prefents to the 
head-men-, and the mod eloquent fpeakers of their country, to inflave the* 
red, but would not fupply them with arms and ammunition, without the- 
price of blood againd our traders and the friendly Chikkafah; that they- 
themfelves were witnelfes, a whole town of fprightly promifing young mem 
had not now more than five or fix guns; but they would learn to^ 
kill as many deer as the didinguifhed Chikkafah hunters, if they firmly- 
Ihook hands with the Englifh. We convinced them, that the true emblem' 
of the Englifh was a drcd white* deer-lkin, but that the French dealr 
with them only in long fcalping knives; that we had a tender feeling, 
when we heard the mourning voice of the tender-hearted widow, and only 
fupplied our friends in their own defence, or in revenge of crying blood j 
but that the French delighted in blood; and were always plotting how to 
dedroy them, and take away their lands, by fetting them at war againd- 
thofe who loved them, and would fecure their liberties, without any 
other view than as became brothers, who fairly exchanged their goods. Wo 
defired them to view the Chikkafah driplings, how readily their kindly 
hearts led them to liden to the friendly fpeech of their Englifh trading 
fpeaker, becaufe they knew we loved them, and enabled-them to appear 
in the genteel drcfs of red people; 

At the whoops they foon appeared, and cheerfully complied with our 
various requeds, to the great fatisfadion of our new Choktah friends. The* 
Chikkafah head-men told them with plcafure, that they were glad their 
ov/n honed eyes had feen the pure effedls of love to their Englifh trader; and 
that their old people, time our of mind, had taught them fo. Then they 
humouroufly enlarged on the unfriendly conduft of the French in a com¬ 
parative manner, and perfuaded them to keep their eyes open, and re- 

member. 
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member well what they had feen and heard^ and to tell it to all their 
head-men. 

We adjufted every thing in the moll: friendly manner, to the intire fatif- 
faftion of the Choktah. I fupplied each of them with arms, ammunition, 
and prefents in plenty — gave them a French fcalping knife which had 
been ufed againft us, and ^ven vermilion, to be ufed in the flonrifbing way, 
with the dangerous French fnakes, when they killed and fcalped them. 
They returned home extremely well pleafed, echoed every thing they had 
feen and heard \ and declared that the Chikkafah, in their daily drefs, farex- 
. ceeded the bell appearance their country-men could make in the mod: fhowy 
manner, except thofe whom the French paid to make their lying mouths 
ftrong. They foon went to work—they killed the ftrolling French pedlars, 
—turned out againft the Miflifippi Indians and Mobillians, and the flame 
fpeedily raged very high. One of the Choktah women, ran privately to 
inform a French pedlar of the great danger he was in, and urged him 
immediately to make his efcape. He foon faddlcd a fine ftrong fprightly 
horfc he chanced to have at hand; jufl: as he mounted, the dreadful death 
whoo whoop was founded in purfuit of him, with the fwift-footed red 
Afahel, Shodajhummajhtahc^ leading the chace. Though, from that place, 
the land-path was moftly level to Tumpikbe-garrifon (about half a day’s 
march) and though the Chikkafah and Choktah horfes are Spanifli barbs, 
and long winded, like wolves *, yet Red-Shoes, far ahead of the red, ran 
him down in about the fpace of fifteen miles, and had fcalped the unfortu¬ 
nate rider fome time before the reft appeared. 

It is furprifing to fee the long continued fpeed of the Indians in general— 
though fome of us have often ran the fwiftcft of them out of fight, when 
on the chafe in a collective body, for about the diftance of twelve miles; 
yet, afterward, without any feeming toil, they would ftretch on, leave us 
out of fight, and out-wind any horfe. When this retaliating fcheme was plan¬ 
ned and executing, I was the only Britifh fubject in the Chikkafah country ; 
and as I had many goods on hand, I ftaid in the nation, while we fent down 
our horfes to the firft'Englifh fettlements,—which was full eight hundred 
miles diftant, before the two Floridas were ceded to us. Seventeen were 
the broken days, according to the Indian phrafe, when the Choktah en¬ 
gaged to return with the French fcalps, as a full confirmation of their hav- 
i ing 
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mg declared war againft them, and of their ardent defire of always Ihaking 
hands with the Englifii. The power of the French red mercenaries was* 
however fo very great, that Red Shoes could not with fafety comply with; 
his deputy’s promife to me, to fend the French fnake’s head, in the time ap¬ 
pointed by our flicks hieroglyphically painted,»and notched'in due form.* 
The fall time drawing on, obliged me to fet off for the Koofah-town, 
which is the moft weftern of the Mufkohge nation, about three hundred 
miles diflant. I was accompanied by my two cheerful and gallant Chik- 
kafah friends, already mentioned, with forty of their chofen warriors, 
brave as ever trod the ground, and faithful under the greateft dangers 
even to the death. On our way down, efcorting the returning cargo, four 
Ghikkafah, who were pafling home through the woods, having difeo- 
vered us, and obferving in the evening a large camp of 80 French’ 
Choktah in purfuit of us; they returned on our tracks at full fpeed, to^ 
put us on our guard : but though we were fo few, and had many women 
and children to proted, befides other incumbrances, yet as the enemy* 
knew by our method of camping, and marching,, we had difeovered them,, 
they durft not attack us. 

Another time there was a hunting camp of only feventeen Ghikkafah, 
with their wives and children, who were attacked by above fixty Chok¬ 
tah *, but they fought them a long time, and fo defperately, that they killed 
and wounded feveral,'* and drove them fhamefully off, without any lofs. 
It is ufual for the women to fing the enlivening war fong in the time of an’ 
attack j and it inflames the men’s fpirits fo highly, that they become as 
fierce as lions. I never knew an inftance of the Indians running off, though' 
from a numerous enemy,, and leaving, their women and children to their 
barbarous hands. 

Soon after we arrived at the upper weftern town of the Mufkohge, 
which was called Oot-Jfaby and fettled by the Ghikkafah and Nahchee,., 
a great company of Red Shoes warriors came up with me, with the 
French fcalps, and other trophies of war: but becaufe a body of our 
Mufkohge mercenary traders found their account in dealing with the 
French at the AlebahmaTort, they to the great rifk of their owm 
country’s welfare, lodged fo many caveats in my way by the mediation 
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of the Mufkohgc, that I found it neceflary to confent that the fcalps 
ihould be fent with the other trophies, in a Mufkohge white deer-fkin, 
to the French fort at the diftance of fevcnty miles, to be buried deep 
in the ground, inftead of fending them by the Choktah runners, to 
his excellency the governor of South-Carolina, who had engaged me 
to drive to open a trade with thofe Indians. Thefe opulent and mer¬ 
cenary white ravages -being now dead, I (hall not difgrace the page with 
their worthlefs names. Soon after we had reached the Chikkafah country. 

Red Shoes came to pay us a friendly vifit, accompanied with a great 
many head-men and warriors, both to be relieved in their poverty, and to con¬ 
cert the bed meafures of dill annoying the common enemy. We behaved 
kindly and free to them, to their entire fatisfadion, and fent confiderablc 
.prefents to many head-men who daid at home, in confirmation of our 
ftrong friendfhip-, acquainting them of our various plans of operation 
againd the enemy, in defence of their lives, freedom, and liberty of trade, 
in which tthe Englifh and Chikkafah would faithfully fupport them. Every \ 
thing was delivered to them according to our intention, and as kindly re¬ 
ceived. And as all the Indians are fond of well-timed novelty, efpcci- 
^illy when they expefl; to be gainers by it, the name of the friendly and 
generous Englifh was now echoed, from town to town, except in thofe 
few which had large peufions from the French. 

In the beginning of the following fpring, which was 1^47, above fifty 
v;arriors from feveral towns of the Mufkohge, came to the Chikkafah coun¬ 
try, on their way to war againd the Aquahpah Indians, on the wedern fide 
of the Miflifippi, or.e hundred and fifty miles above the Nahchee old fields. 

By our good treatment of them, and well-timed application, they joined 
a body of Chikkafah warriors under Payah Matahah^ and made a fleet of 
large cyprefs-bark-canoes, in which they embarked under the direflion of 
three red admirals, in long pettiaugers that had been taken from the French, 
as they were pafling from New Orleans up to the Illinois. They pro¬ 
ceeded down the Miflifippi to the French fettlements, and attacked and 
burned a large village at break of day, though under the command of a 
ftockadc-fort; from which the Chikkafah leader was wounded with a 
grape-fhot in his fide. On this, as they defpaired of his life, according 
to their univerfal method in fuch a cafe, they killed mod: of their unfortu- 
^late captives on the weliern bank of the Miflifippi \ and enraged with 
I fury. 
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fury, they overfpread the French fettlements, to a great dlftance, like a 
dreadful whirlwind, deftroying every thing before them, to the aftonifhment 
and terror even of thofe who were far remote from the fkirts of the dire¬ 
ful ftorm. The French Louifianians were now in a defponding ftate, as 
we had beaten them in their own favourite political element, in which they 
had too often been fuccefsful even at the Britilh court, after our troops 
and navies had fcoured them out of the field and the ocean. They had 
no reafon here to expedt any favour of us, as we were only retaliating the 
long train of innocent blood of our fellow-fubjedfs they had wantonly caufed 
to be filed by their red mercenaries, and their fears now became as great as 
their danger—but they were needlefs; for though the Alebahma French, 
and many towns of the Mulkohge, were in a violent ferment, when the fore- 
faid warriors returned home, yet by the treacherous mediation of the above- 
mentioned traders and their bafe aflbciates, the breach was made up. Had 
they been blefl: with the leaft fpark of that love for the good of their coun¬ 
try, which the favages and French are, they could have then perfuaded 
the Indians, to have driven the French from the dangerous Alebahma; 
and an alliance with the Chikkafah and Choktah would have effedlually 
deftfoyed the dangerous line of circumvallation they afterwards drew 
around our valuable colonies. And as the Cheerake, by their fituation, 
might eafily have bedn induced to join in the formidable treaty, they with 
encouragement, would have proved far fuperior to all the northern red 
legions the French were connedted with. 

At that time I fent to the Governor of South Carolina, a /large packet, 
relating the true fituation of our Indian affairs, diredled on his majefly’s 
fervice: but though it contained many things of importance, (which the 
French, under fuch circumftances, would have faithfully improved) and 
required immediate difpatch; our Mufleohge traders, to whofe care I 
had fent it by fome Chikkafah runners, were fo daringly bafe as to open it, 
and deftroy what their felf-interefted views feemed to require, and delayed 
the conveyance of the reft: a confiderable time, to prevent others from reap¬ 
ing the benefit of the trade before them. When I went down, I com¬ 
plained of their mifeondudf, and the Governor having promifed me a 
public feal, threatened them loudly ; but fome after circumftances in trade 
made him to think it not worth while to put his threats in execution. 
When the French were deftitute of goods at Tumbikpe-garrifon, while 
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they were at war with the ErrgliQi, their policy allowed them to fuffec 
feveral of our traders to deal v/ith the Choktah, without any interruption,, 
in order to keep them quiet •, but as foon as they had a proper fupply, they 
excited their treacherous friends to plunder, and kill our people.- They, 
who had the fortune to get fafe away, made great returns •, which induced 
fome to entertain too high notions of their profits, and fo (trangers hazarded 
too much at once. While the French had poflefTion of Tumbikpe,, 
we, who knew them, ufed to fend there only fmall cargoes from the 
Chikkafah country, tO:-avoid tempting them too far : but one of our great 
men was reported' to have perfuaded a couple of gentlemen to join in com- 
pany with his brother, (well known by the name of the Sphynx com¬ 
pany) in the Choktah trade, and to- have fupplied them very largely.. 
They loaded, and Tent off 360 valuable horfes, which with all other 
concomitant charges, in going to fuch a far-diftant country, fwelled 
it to a high amount. The traders, who were employed to vend the 
valuable cargo, gave large prefents to fix- of the Mufkohge leaders, 
known to be moft attached to the Britifli intereft, to efcorD them, with a 
body of the Choktah, into the country. They pafTed by Akbahma^ 
in the ufual parade of the Indian-traders, to the terror of the people 
in the fort.- They proceeded as far^ as powerful body of our Choktab 
friends had appointed to meet them, but confiderably overftaid the fixed 
time there,- in want of provifions, as their common fafety. would not allov/. 
them to go a hunting : by. the forcible perfuafion of the Mufkohge head^ 
men, they unluckily returned about one hundred and forty" miles back on. 
a north-eafl-courfc. But a few days after, a party of Choktah friends 
came to their late camp, in order to encourage them to come on without 
the lead dread, as a numerous party were, watching an opportunity ta 
attack the French, and their.own flavifh countrymen;, and that they would 
furely engage them very fuccefsfully, while the traders were fording Mo-* 
bille-rivcr, eight miles above.Tumbikpe-fort,. under a powerful efcortment 
of their faithful friends. So wifely had they, laid their plan, though it was 
difconcerted by the cautious condu^ of the Mufkohge head-men : .for they, 
are all fo wary and jealous, that when-they fend any of their people on a 
diftant errand, they fix the exacl time they are to return home ;, and if they, 
exceed but one day, they on,the fecond fend out a party on difeovery*; 

Our 

* I fhallliere mention an inflance of that kind: at this time, a hunting camp of the Chik¬ 
kafah went out to the extent of their winter-limits between the Choktah and Mulkohge 
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Our Choktah traders having been thus induced to return to the Muf- 
kohge country, proceeded foon afterwards fevemy miles on almoft a nor¬ 
thern courfe, and from thence to the Chikkafah about weft by north—300 
miles of very mountainous land, till within forty miles of that extenfivc 
and fertile country—afterward, on a fouthern direclion to the Choktah, 160 
miles. This was a very oblique courfe, fomewhat refembling the letter 
G reverted, its tail from Charles-town, confifting of 720 miles, and 
the head of 530, in all 1250 miles—a great diftance to travel through 
woods, with loaded horfes, where they ftiifted as they could, when 
the day’s march was over; and through the varying feafons of the 
year. Thefe traders were charged with great negled:, in being fo long 

countries: but being delirous of enlarging their hunt, they Tent off a fprightly young warrior 
to difeover certain lands they were unacquainted with, which they pointed to by the courfe 
of the fun, lying at the diftance of about thirty miles. Near that place, he came up with a 
camp of Choktah, who feemed to treat him kindly, giving him venifon and parched 
corn to eat: but while he was eating what forae of the women had laid before him, 
one of the Choktah creeped behind him, and funk his tdenohawk into his head. His 
aflbeiates helped him to carry away the vi£lim, and they hid it in a hollow tree, at 
a confiderable diftance from their camp; after which they fpeedily removed. When 
the time for his return was elapfed, the Chikkafah, next day, made a place of fccurity 
for their women and children, under the protedlion a few warriors; and the morning 
following, painted themfelves red and black, and went in queft of their kinfman. 
Though they were ftrangers to the place, any farther than by their indications to him 
before he fet off, yet fo fwift and Ikilful woods-men were they, that at twelve o’clock 
that day, they came to the Choktah camping place, where, after a narrow fearch, they 
dlfcovered the trace of blood on a fallen tree, and a few drops of frefti blood on the 
leaves of trees, in the courfe they had dragged the corpfe ; thefe diredled them to the wooden 
urn, wherein the remains of their kinfman were inclofed. They faid, as they were men and 
warriors, it belonged to the female relations to weep for the dead, and to them to revenge it. 
They foon concluded to carry olF the corpfe, to the oppofite fide of a neighbouring-fwamp, 
and then to purfue. Having depofited the body out of the reach of beafts of prey, they fet 
off in purfuit of the Choktah : they came up with them before day-light, furrounded their 
camp, attacked them, killed one, and wounded feveral, whooping aloud, “ that they were 
Chikkafah, who never firft loofed the friend-knot between them and others, nor failed in re¬ 
venging blood ; but ye are roguifli Choktah ; you know you are likewife cowards ; and that 
you are worfe than wolves, for they kill, only that they may eat, but you give your 
friends fometliing to ear, that you may kill them with fafety.” They told them, as they had 
left their gallant relation unfcalped in a tree, they left their cowardly one in like manner, 
aiong'fide of another tree. They put up the death whoo whoop, returned, fcalFolded their 
dead kinfman, and joined their own camp without any interruption. The reader will be 
able to form a proper judgment of the temper and abilities of the Indian favages, from thefe 
facts. 
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before they reached the Choktah country; this was to invalidate the 
pretenfions of two other gentlemen, towards obtaining bills of exchange on 
the government, according to the ftrong promifes they had, for any 
lofles they might fuftain in their Choktah cargo of goods, &:c. Not- 
withflanding the former were utter ftrangers to the Chikkafah and Choktah, 
and in juftice could only exped the common privilege of Britifli 
fubjefts, yet his Excellency beftowed on them a large piece of written 
Iheep-lkin, beating the imprcfTion of the threatening lion and unicorn, to 
frighten every other trader from dealing with the Choktah, at their peril. 
The Chikkaf^ih traders were much terrified at the unufual fight of the en* 
livened pidures of fuch voracious animals. My fituation caufed me then 
to be filent, on that ftrange point; but when the chief of them, who carried 
thofe bees-wax-pidlures, came to my trading houfe, chiefly to inlarge on 
the dreadful power of thofe fierce creatures,—I told him, as they anfwered 
the defign, in making fo many trembling believers, among the Indians, 
I did not imagine him fo weak as to attempt to imppfe his fcarc-crows 
upon me; but that, as his Excellency had dipped me too deep in a 
dangerous and very expenfive affair, and had done me the honour to 
fend for me to Charles-town on his majefty’s fervice, at the very time 
I could have fecured them in the efteem of the fickle Choktah, I Ihould 
not by any means oppofe their aim of grafping the whole Choktah trade> 
be their plan ever fo unwife and unfair. The letter the gentleman deli¬ 
vered to me was dated April 22, Anno 1747, in which his excellency ac- 
knowleged, in very obliging terms, that I had been very ferviceable to the 
government, by my management among the Choktah, and might be af- 
fured of his countenance and friendfhip. As -the refl of it concerned my- 
felf in other matters, and contained fome things of the meafures of go¬ 
vernment relating to the point in view, it may be right not to publifli it; 
but it is among the public records in Charles-town, and may be feen in 
the fecretary’s office. The traders, after this interview, fet off for the 
Choktah ; and I in a few days to South Carolina. 

Soon after I arrived at Charles-town, I could not but highly refent the 
governor’s ungenerous treatment of, and injuflice to me, in fending for me 
to the neglefl of my trade, only to carry on his unparalleled favourite 
fcheme,—and I foon fet off for the Chikkafah, without taking the leafl for¬ 
mal leave of his Excellency. By fome means, he foon knew of my depar- 
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ture, and perfuaded G. G——n, Efq*, (one of the two friends in South- 
Carolina, who only could influence me againft my own liking) to follow 
till he overtook me, and urge me to return, and accompany me to his. 
Excellency’s houfe. At his earned foUicirations, the gentleman complied, 
came up with me, and prevailed on me to go back acc6rding to rcquefl. 
I had plenty of courtly excufes for my complaints and grievances, and in 
the hearing of my friend was earneftly prefied to forget and forgive all 
that was pad; with folemn promifes of full redrefs, according to his for¬ 
mer engagement of drawing bills of exchange in my favour, on the go¬ 
vernment, if South-Carolina had not honour enough to repay me what i 
had expended in opening a trade with the numerous Choktah—'bcrides^ 
gratuities for hardfhips, hazards, &c. 

I wifh I could here alfo celebrate his fincerity and faithfulnefs on this occa- 
fion—As I could not wellfufped a breach of public faith, after it had been 
pledged in fo folemn a manner, he had not much difficulty in detaining me 
on fundry pretexts, till the expelled great Choktah crop of deer-(kins and 
beaver mud have been gathered, before I could poffibly return to the 
Chikkafah country, and from thence proceed to rival the Sphynx-com- 
pany. Under thofe circumdances, I was detained fo late in November,, 
that the fnow fell upon me at Edido, the fird day, in company with 

Captain W-d, an old trader of the Okwhufke, who was going to 

Savanah. In the feverity of winter, frod, fnow, hail, and heavy rains 
fucceed each other, in thefe climes, fo that I partly rode, and partly fwam 
to the Chikkafah country *, for not expeding to day long below, I took no- 
leathern canoe. Many of the broad deep creeks, that were almod dry 
when I went down, had now far overflowed their banks, ran at a rapid 
rate, and were unpaflable to any but defperate people: when I got within 
forty miles of the Chikkafah, the rivers and fwamps were dreadful, 
by rafts of timber driving down the former, and the great fallen trees 
floating in the latter, for near a mile in length. Being forced to wade deep 
through cane-fwamps or woody thickets, it proved very troublefome to 
keep my fire arms dry, on which, as* a fecond means, my life ^depended 
for, by the high rewards of the French, fome enemies were always rambling 
about in fearch of us. On theeaflern fide of one of the rivers, in taking a 
fweep early in a wet morning, in quefl of my horfes, I difeovered fmoke 
on a fmall piece of nfing ground in a fwamp, pretty near.the edge; I 
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moved nearer from tree to tree, till I difcovered them to be Choktah creep¬ 
ing over the fire. I withdrew without being difcovered, or the leaft ap- 
prehcnfion of danger, as at the worfl:, I could have immediately infwamped, 
fecured a retreat with my trufty fire-arms, and taken through the river 
and the broad fwamp, which then refembled a mixt ocean of wood and 
water. I foon obferved the tracks of my horfes, found them, and fct off. 
At the -diftance of an hundred yards from the river, there was a large and 
deep lagoon, in the form of a femi-circle. As foon as I fvvam this-, and got 
on the bank, I drank a good draught of rum :—in the middle of the river, I 
was forced to throw away one of my belt-piftols, and a long French fcalp- 
ing knife I had found, where the Choktah killed two of our traders. 
When I got on the oppofite Ihore, I renewed my draught, put my fire¬ 
arms in order, and fet up the war-whoop. I had often the like fcenes, 
till I got to the Chikkafah country, which was alfo all afloat. The peo¬ 
ple had been faying, a little before I got home, that fhould I chance to 
be on the path, it would be near fifty days before I could pafs the neigh¬ 
bouring deep fwamps; for, on account of the levelnefs of the land, the 
waters contiguous to the Chikkafah, are ufually in winter fo long in 
emptying, before the fwamps become palTable. As I had the misfor¬ 
tune to lofe my tomohawk, and wet all the punk in my Ihot-pouch by 
fwimming the waters, I could not ftrike fire for the fpace of thfee days, and 
it rained extremely hard, during-that time. By being thoroughly wet fo 
long, in the cold month of December, anjd nipped with the frofl:, feven 
months elapfed before I had the proper ufe of the fingers of my right- 
hand. On that long and dangerous war-path, I was expofed to many 
dangers, and yet fo extricated myfelf, that it would appear like Quixotifm 
to enumerate them. 

I often repented of trufting to the governor’s promiles, and fo have 
many others. The Gheerake, Attah Kullah Kullah^ whofe name is the fuperla- 
tiveof a Ikilful cutter of wood, called by us, “ The Little Carpenter,” had 
equal honour with me of receiving from his Excellency a confiderable num¬ 
ber of letters, which he faid were not agreeable to the old beloved fpeech. 
He kept them regularly piled in a bundle, according to the time he re¬ 
ceived them, and often fhewed them to the traders, in order to expofe 
their fine promifmg contents. The firft, he ufed to fay, contained a little 

truth 
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truth, and he excufed the failure of the greater part of it, as he imagined 
much bufinefs might have perplexed him, fo as to occafion him to forget 
complying with his ftrong promife. “ But count, faid he, the lying black 
marks of this one :” and he defcanted minutely on every circnmftance of it 
His patience being exhaufted, he added, “ they were an heap of black 
broad papers, and ought to be burnt in the old years fire.” 

Near the Mufkohge. country, on my'way to the Chihkafah, I’ met my 
old friends, Pa Tah-Matahah^ the Chikkafah head war-chieftain, and Ming’- 
gO’PuJhkooJh^ the great Red-Shoes* brother, journeying to Charles-town, 
with one of the beaus of the Sphynx-company, to relate the lofs of the 
moft part of that great cargo-they fo unwifcly carried at once, and to fo- 
licit for a further fupply. Thofe traders, one excepted, were very indiA 
creet, proud and ftubborn^ They llrove who could out-drefs, or moft 
vilify the other even before the Indians, who were furprifed, as they 
never heard the French to degrade one another. The haughty plan they 
laid, againft the repeated perfuafions of the other, was the caufe of all their 
Ioffes—they firft loft the affedion of the free, and equally proud'Choktah ; 
for they fixed as an invariable rule, to keep them at a proper diftance, as 
they termed it', whereas I, according to the frequent, fharp, upbraiding 
language of the familiar favages to them, fat andfmoked with the head-men 
on bear-lkins, fet the young people to> their various diverfions, and then 
viewed them with pleafure. 

Notwithftanding the bad'treatment I h’ad recHvcd ; as I was apprehenfive 
of the difficulties they would neceffarily be expofed to, on account of 
their ignorance and haughtinefs, \ wrote to them, by a few Ghikkafalr. 
warriors, truly informing them of the temper of the Indians, and the 
difficulties they would probably be expofed to, from the policy of the 
French at Tumbikpe; and that though I had purpofed to fet off for* 
South-Carolina, I would poftpone going fo foon, if they were of my opi¬ 
nion, that Mr. J. C —1 (who joined with me in the letter) and I could be 
of any fervice to their mercantile affairs. They received our well-in* 
tended epiftle, and were fo polite as to order their black interpretrefs to 
bid our red couriers tell ns, they-thanked us for our friendly offer, but* 
did not ftand in need of our affiftance. They walked according to the weak' 
crooked rule theyjiad received below, and fared accordingly: for the dif- 
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obliged favages took moft part of the tempting cargo. At this time, the 
French had only two towns and a half in their intereft, and they were fo wa^ 
vering, that they could not rely on their friendfliip, much lefs on their abi¬ 
lity of rcfifting the combined power of the reft of the nation; and they 
were on the very point of removing that ufeful and commanding garrifon 
Tumbikpe, and fettling one on another caftern-branch of the river, 
called Potagahatche, in order to decoy many of the Choktah to fettle 
there by degrees, and intercept the Englifh traders, on their way up from 
our fettlements. This was as wife a plan as could pofilbly have been con¬ 
certed, under the difficult cirCumftances they laboured at that time. 
But the unjuft and unwife meafures of the governor of South-Caro- 
lina, in fending his favourite traders with a fcare-crow of bees-wax, to keep 
off others who were more intelligent, gave the defponding French a fa¬ 
vourable opportunity to exert their powers, aiid regain the loft affedions 
of a confiderable number of our red allies j for none of our traders had now 
any goods in the Choktah country, nor were likely foon to carry any there. 

Mr. C- 1 , the trader I juft mentioned, was of a long ftanding among 

the Chikkafah, and indefatigable in ferving his country, without regard¬ 
ing thofe dangers that would chill the blood of a great many others i 
and he was perfedl mafter of the Indian language. About a year after this 
period, he went to Red Shoes’ town, and in a fummer’s night, when he 
was chatting with our great Englifh friend along-fide of his Chikkafah 
wife, a party of the corrupt favages, that had been fent by the French, 
fhot him through the ffioulder, and her dead on the fpot. Red Shoes af¬ 
terwards fared the fame fate, by one of his own country-men, for the fake 
of a French reward, while he was efcorting the forefaid gallant trader, and 
others, from the Chikkafah to his own country. He had the misfortune 
to be taken very fick on the path, and to lye apart frOm the camp, accord¬ 
ing to their ufiial cuftom: a Judas, tempted by the high reward of the 
French for killing him, officioufly pretended to take great care of him, 
While Red Shoes kept his face coward him, the barbarian had fuch 
feelings of awe and pity, that he had not power to perpetrate his 
wicked defign*, but when he turned his back, then he gave the fatal 
fhot. In a moment the wretch ran off, and though the whole camp 
were out in an inftant, to a confiderable breadth, he evaded their 
purfuit, by darting himfelf like a fnake, into a deep crevice of the 
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earth. The old trader, who was fhot through the fhoulder, going two 
years after the death of this our brave red friend, unfortunately a quarter of 
a mile into the woods, from the fpacious clearing of the Chikkafah coun¬ 
try, while all the men were on their winter hunt, and having only a to- 
mohawk in his hand, the cowardly French Indians attacked him by furprife, 
(hot him dead, and carried his fcalp to Tumbikpe-fort: another white 
man unarmed, but out of the circle they had fuddenly formed, ran for 
his fire-arms \ but he and the traders came too late to overtake the blood¬ 
hounds. In this manner, fell thofe two valuable brave men, by hands that 
would have trembled to attack them on an equality. 

The French having drawn off fome towns from the national confederacy^ 
and corrupted them, they began to fhew thcmfelves in their proper colours, 
and publicly offered rewards for our fcalps. Of this I was foon informed 
by two Choktah runners, and in a few days time, I fent them back well 
pleafed. I defired them to inform their head-men, that about the time 
thofe days I had marked down to them, were elapfed, I would be in their 
towns with a cargo, and difpofe of it in the way of the French, as they 
were fo earned in dealing the Englifh people. I charged them with a long 
relation of every thing I thought might be conducive to the main point 
in view 5 which was, the continuance of a fair open trade with a free 
people, who by treaty were become allies of Great Britain; not fuhjettSy 
as our public records often wrongly term them—but people of one fire. 
As only merit in war-exploits, and flowing language and oratory, gives any 
of them the lead preference above the red, they can form no other idea 
of kings and fubjeds than that of tyrants domineering over bafe (laves: 
of courfe, their various dialers have no names for fuch. 

I left the Chikkafah, and arrived in the Choktah country before the ex¬ 
piration of the broken days, or time we had appointed, with a confiderable 
cargo. By the intended monopoly of our great beloved man, in frighten¬ 
ing the Chikkafah traders, there were no Englifli goods in the nation, when 
I went: and the neceflity of the times requiring a liberal didribution, 
according to my former meffage, that alone mud have fallen heavy upon 
me under the public faith, without any additional expences. A day 
before I got there, Minggo Pujhkoojh^ the half-brother of Red Shoes, was 
returned home from Charles-town, and by him I had the honour of re- 
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ceiving a friendly and polite letter from the governor. His main aim, a2i 
this fickened time of Indian trade, was to recover the value of the- goods 
that had been loft in the Choktah country. He recommended one of the 
traders of the Sphynx-company to my patronage, preffing me to aflift him 
as far as I poflibly could, and likewife to endeavour to ftorm Tumbikpe-fort; 
promifing at the fame time, to become anfwerable to me for all my rea* 
fonable charges in that affair. I complied with every tittle of the gentle* 
man’s requeft, as far as I could, without charging him for it in the 
leaft. As I had then, the greateft part of my cargo on hand, I lent the 
other what he ftood in need of, that he might regain what his former 
pride and folly had occafioned to be loft. At that time, powder and ball 
were fo very fcarce, that I could have fold to the Choktah, as much as 
would have produced fifteen hundred buck-fkins, yet the exigency was fo 
prefting, I gave them the chief part of my ammunition, though as fpar- 
ingly as I could—for the French by our purfuit of wrong meafures, (al* 
ready mentioned) and their own policy, had dipped them into a civil warw 
As I had then no call to facrifice my private intereft for the emolument 
of the public, without indemnity, fo I was not willing to fufpeft ano¬ 
ther breach of public faith. Red Shoes’ brother came up freighted with 
plenty of courtly promifes, and for his own fecurity he was not backward 
in relating them to his brethren; otherwife, they would have killed both 
him and me; which would have reconciled them to the French, who a 
few days before, had propofed our maffacre by a long formal raeffage to 
them, as they afterwards informed me. I plainly faw their minds were 
unfixed, for their civil war proved very fharp. Mlnggo Pujhkoojh and feve- 
ral head-men conduced me from town to cown^ to the crowd of the feven 
lower towns, which lie next to-New Orleans: but they took proper care 
to make our ftages fhort enough, that I might have the honour to con- 
verfe with all theit beloved men and chief warriors, and have the favour 
to give them plenty of prefents, in return, for fo great an obligation.. 
The Indian head-men deem it a trifle to go hundreds of miles, on fuch a, 
gladfome errand •, and very few of them are flow in honouring the traders- 
with a vifit, and a long, rapid, poetic fgeech, They will come feveral. 
miles to difpofe of a deer-fkin. 

When I arrived at the thick fettlement of thcfe lower towns-, I began to 
imagine they had opened a communication with their fubterranean brethren., 
of Nanne Yah j I was honoured with the company of a greater number 
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tjf red chiefs of war, and old beloved men, than probably ever appeared 
in imperial Rome. They in a very friendly manner, tied plenty of 
bead-garters round my neck, arms, and legs, and decorated me, a la mode 
America. I did myfelf the honour to fit them out with filver arm-plates, 
gorgets, wrift-plates, ear-bobs, &c. &c. which they kindly received, and 
proiefted they would never part with them, for the fake of the giver. How¬ 
ever, by all my perfuafions, they would not undertake to dorm Tumbikpe- 
fort, though I offered to accompany them, and put them in a fure way 
of carrying it. They told me I was mad, for the roaming of the cannon 
was as dreadful as the fharpefl: thunder, and that the French with one 
of their great balls would tear me in pieces^ as foon as I appeared in 
view^ 

AVhile they declined a French war, their own civil war became bitter 
beyond expreflion. They frequently engaged, one party againd the other, 
in the open fields: when our friends had fired away all their ammunition, 
they took to their hiccory-bows and barbed arrows, and rufhed on the 
oppofite party, with their bare tomohawks, like the mod defperate ve¬ 
terans, regardlefs of life. They did not feera to regard dying fo much, 
as the genteel appearance they made when they took the open field, on 
purpofe to kill or be killed. They ufed to tell the Englidi traders they 
were going on fuch a day to fight, or die for them, and earnedly impor¬ 
tuned them for _a Stroud blanket, or white (hire a-piece, that they might 
make a genteel appearance in Englidi cloth, when they died. It was not 
fafe to refufe them, their minds were fo didrafled by the defperate fitua- 
tion of their affairs •, for as they were very fcarce of ammunition, the French 
wifely headed their friend-party, with fmall cannon, battered down the 
others dockaded-forts, and in the end reduced them to the neceffity of a 
coalition. Thefe evils were occafioned merely by the avarice and madnefs of 
thofe.I have diled the Sphynx-Company. 

At this dangerous time, the fmall-pox alfo was by ibme' Unknown means 
conveyed into the Choktah country, from below : and it depopulated them 
as much as the civil war had done. The Choktah who efcorted me into 
the Chikkafah nation, were infefted with that malady in the woods, and 
foon fpread it among others; thefe, a little time after, among the Mnfkohge, 
who were in company with me, on our way to Charles-town. I unluckily had 
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the honour to receive from the Governor, another polite letter, dated Sep¬ 
tember the 17th, anno 1749, citing me, under the great feal of the pro¬ 
vince, to come down with a party of Indians, as I had given his excel¬ 
lency notice of their delire of paying a friendly vifit to South Carolina. 
And having purchafed and redeemed three French captives which the Chik- 
kafah had taken in war, under their leader Pa-Tah^Matahah^ I now be¬ 
llowed them on him, to enable him to make a flouriOiing entrance into 
Charles>town, after the manner of their American triumphs. He was 
very kind to them, though their manners were as favage as his own : ex¬ 
cepting a few beads they ufed to count, with a fmall filver crofs faftened 
to the top of them, they had nothing to diftinguifh them, and were 
ignorant of every point of Chriftianity. I fet off with above tw^enty 
warriors, and a few women, along with the aforefaid war-leader, for 
Charles-town. As the French kept a watchful eye on my condudl, and 
the commanding officers of Tumbikpe garrifon in the Choktah, and the 
Alebahma in the Mulk'ohge country kept a continual communication with 
each other, the former equipped a party of their Choktah to retake the 
French captives by force, if we did not previoufly deliver them to a 
French party of the Mufliohge, who were fent by the latter as in the name 
of the whole nation, though falfely, to terrify ns into a compliance. We 
had to pafs through the Mulkohge country in our way to the Bripfh fet- 
tlements; and though the French were at a great diftance, yet they planned 
their fchemes with confummate wifdom : for the two companies met at the 
time appointed, from two oppofite courfes of about a hundred and 
fifty miles apart, on the moft difficult pafs from Charles-town to the 
Miffifippi, where the path ran through a fwamp of ten miles, be¬ 
tween high mountains ^ which were impaflable in any other place for 
a great diftance, on either fide. Here, the Mufkohge left the Choktah 
company, and met us within half-a-day’s march of their advantageous 
camping place. The foremoft of our party had almoft fired on thofe 
Mufkohge who were a-head of the reft j but, as foon as they faw their 
white emblems of peace, they forebore, and we joined company. As 
fbon as I^Jieard them tell their errand, I fent out three warriors to recon¬ 
noitre the'^lace, left we fiiould unawares be furrounded by another party 
of them ; but there was no ambufeade. The Mufkohge leader was called 
by the traders, “ the Lieutenant,” and had been a fteady friend to their 
intcreft,, till by our ufual mifmanagement in Indian affairs, he became 
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entirely devoted to the French his behaviour was confident, and his ad- 
drefs artful. 

The red ambaflador fpoke much of the kindly difpofition of the French 
to fuch of his countrymen as were poor, and of their generous protedion 
to the whole *, contrafted with the ambitious views of the Englifh, who were 
not content with their deer-fkins and beaver, but coveted their lands. He 
faid, “ the Mufkohge were forry and furprifed that their old friends the 
Chikkafah, in concert with a mad Englifhman, fhould feduce their warriors 
to join with them to fpill the blood of their French beloved friends, when 
they were by national confent, only to revenge crying blood againft 
# the Aquahpah; and that the former v^ould be afhamed to allow the latter 
to carry thofe captives, who were their friends, through their nation ta 
Charles-town. But, faid he, as the Mufkohge are defirous always to fhake 
hands with the Chikkafah, the head-men have fent me in their name, to 
requeft you Fa-Tah-Matahah and other beloved warriors, to deliver to me 
thofe unfortunate prifoners, as a full proof you are defirous of tying fall the 
old friend-knot, which you have loofed in fome meafure,” In this manner,, 
^fe^the red ambaflador of the dangerous Alebahma French captain flourifhed 
" away and waited for a favourable anfwer, according to the confident hopes^ 
his employer had taught him to entertain, by the ftrong motive of felf- 
intereft. 

But though the daring Chikkafah leader, and each of us, according to 
cuftom were filent, during the recital of the difagreeable harangue^ only by 
ftern-fpeaking countenances, Pa-Tah-Matabah replied, “ O you Mufkohge 
corrupted chieftain, who are degenerated fo low as to become a ftrong- 
mouthed friend of the French, whofe tongues are known of a long time, 
to be forked like thofe of the dangerous fnakes ; your fpeech has run 
through my ears, like the noife of a threatening high wind, which, attacks 
the traveller as foon as he climbs to the top of a rugged fteep mountain : 
though as he came along, the air was fcarcely favourable enough for him 
to breathe in. You fpeak highly in praife of the French v and fo do the 
bafer fort of the Choktah, becaufe every year they receive prefents to make 
their lying mouths ftrong. That empty founding kettle, faftened at 
the top of your bundle along fide of you, I know to be French, and a 
true picture both of their meffages, and methods of fending them* The 
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other things it contains, I guefs, are of the fame forked-tongued family 
for if your fpeech had come from your own heart, it muft have been 
'ftraighter. What can be more crooked than it now is ? Though I have no 
cccafion to make any reply to your unjuft complaints againft the Englifh 
people, as their chieftain, my friend, has his ears open, and can eafily con¬ 
fute al/ you faid againil his people and himfelf; yet to prevent any necd- 
lefs delay on our day’s march, I fliall give as full an anfwer to your fpeech, 
as the. (hart tin^e we can ftay here will allow. Since the time the Engliih 
firfl: fhaked hands with you, have not they always held you fall by the arm, 
clofe to their h'eart, contrary to the good liking of your favourite French? 
And had they not helped you with a conftant fupply of every thing you 
flood in need of, in what manner could you have lived at home ? Befides, 
how could you have fecured your land from being fpoiled by the many 
friendly red people of the French, ifluing from the cold north? Only for 
their brotherly help, the artful and covetous French, by the weight of pre- 
fents and the fkill of their forked tongues, would before now, have fet ydu 
to war againft each other, in the very‘fame manner they have done by the 
Choktah; and when by long and fliarp flruggles, you had greatly weakened 
yourfelves, they by the afliftance of their northern red friends, would have 
ferved you in the very fame manner, their lying mouths, from their own guilty 
hearts, have taught you fo unjuftly and lhamefully to repeat of the Englifb. 
You have openly acknowledged your bafe ingratitude to your beft and old 
fleady friends, w’-ho, I believe, could damage you as much as they have be¬ 
friended you, if you provoke them to it. Allowing the fpeech you have ut¬ 
tered with your mouth to be true, that you are fent by all the red chieftains 
of your Mufkohge people, were your hearts fo weak as to imagine it could 
any way frighten the Chikkafah ? Ye well know, the ugly yellow French 
have proved moft bitter enemies to us, ever fince we difappointed them 
in their fpiteful defign of inflaving and murdering our poor, defencelefs, 
and Inoffenfive red brethren, the Nahchee, on the banks of the Meflief- 
Eeepe water-path. Ye may love them, if it feems good to your hearts j 
your example that way fhall have no weight with us. We are born and 
bred in a flate of war with them: and though we have lofl the greater 
part of our people, chiefly through the mean fpirit of their red hirelings, 
who were continually flealing our people for the fake of a reward ; yet they 
feelingly know we beat them, and their employers, in every public engage¬ 
ment. We are the fame people, and we lhall certainly live and die, in 
i fuch ' 
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luch a manner as not to fully the ancient charafler of our warlike fore-fatherg. 
As the French conftantly employed their red people in adts of enmity 
againfl: our Englilli traders, as well as us,—my beloved friend, (landing there 
before you, complained of it to the Goweno-Minggo in Charles-town, (the 
Governor of South-Carolina) and he gave him Hoolho Hoorefa Parajka 
Orehtoopa^ (their method of expreffing our provincial feal, for haolho fignifies 
a pidlure, hoorefa marked, or painted, parajka made bread of, and oretoopa 
beloved, or of high note or power,) I and my warriors gladly (baked hands 
with his fpeecb;. and fo did thofe of your own country, who aflured 
us, they always fcorned to be fervants to the crafty lying French. At 
their own defire, our old beloved men crowned them warriors, in 
the mod public and folemn manner. They were free either to (but 
or open their ears to the Englilh beloved fpeech. And why (hould 
we not be as free to go to war againft our old enemies, as you are againft 
yours? We are your friends by treaty •, but we fcorn a mean compliance 
to any demand, that would call a difgrace on our national charadler. You 
have no right to demand of me thofe ugly French prifoners. Wo 
took them in war, at the rifque of blood : and at home in our national 
council, we firmly agreed not to part with any of them, in a tame man¬ 
ner, till we got to Charles*town. If the Mulkohge are as defirous as we,, 
to continue to hold each other firmly by the hand, we (ball never loofe 
the friend-knot: we believe fuch a tie is equally profitable to each, of 
us, and hope to-continue it, to the iateft times 

When the French ambalTadbr found he mud fail in his chief aim, he- 
with a very fubmifilve tone, requeded the Chikkafah war-leader to give' 
him a token, whereby he might get the other captives who were left 
at home : but as they ufually deny with modefty, he told him, he could not 
advife him to take the trouble to go there, as he believed the head-men had 
kept them behind on purpofe that they (hould be burnt at the (lake, if any 
mifchance befell him and his warriors, before they returned home, on ac¬ 
count of his French prifoners. Finding that his threats and. entreaties both 
proved ineffeflual, he v/as obliged to acquiefee. Soon after, we fet off, and 
he and his chagrined mercenaries quietly took up their, travelling, bundles,, 
and followed usi 

On that day’s march, a little before we entered the Ibng fwamp, 
all our Chikkafah friends (laid behind, killing and cutting up buf¬ 
falo 
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falo: By this means, I was a confiderable way before the pack-horfes, 
when we entered into that winding and difficult pafs, which was a 
continued thicket. After riding about a mile, I difcovered the frefh 
tracks of three Indians. I went back, put the white people on their 
-guard, gave my horfe and fword to a corpulent member of the Sphynx- 
company, and fet oflr a-hcad, Ihunning the path in fuch places where the 
ravages were moft likely to poll themfelves. Now and then I put up the 
whoop on different lides of the path, both to fecure myfelf and intimi¬ 
date the oppofite fcout-party; otherwife, I might have paid dear for it, as 
I faw from a rifing point, the canes where they were paffing, to (hake, 
I became more cautious, and they more fearful of being inclofed by our 
party. They ran off* to their camp, and (peedily from thence up the craggy 
rocks, as their tracks teftified. Their lurking place was as artfully chofen, 
as a wolf could have fixed on his den. When our friendly Indians came to our 
camp, it was too late to give chafe: they only viewed their tracks. At 
night, the Chikkafah war-leader gave out a very enlivening war fpeech, 
well adapted to the circumffances of time and place, and each of us 
lay in the woodland-form of a war-camp. As we were on our guard, 
the enemy did not think it confident with their fafety to attack us 
— ambufeading is their favourite plan of operation. The next day 
by agreement, the Indians led the van, and I brought up the rear with 
the French prifoners. A Ihort way from our camp, there were deep 
rocks, very difficult for loaded horfes to rear and afeend. Mod of them 
had the good fortune to get fafe up, but fomc which I efcorted, tum¬ 
bled backwards *, this detained us fo long, that the van gained near three 
miles upon us. I poded myfelf on the top of one of the rocks, as a 
centinel to prevent our being furprifed by the Choktah, and difcovered them 
crawling on the ground behind trees, a confiderable way off, on the fide of 
a deep mountain, oppofite to us. I immediately put up the war whoop, 
and told a young man with me the occafion of it; but he being 
fatigued and vexed with his (harp exercife, on account of the horfes, 
only curfed them, and faid, we were warriors, and would fight them, 
if they durd come near enough. As I was cool, I helped and haf- 
tened him off: in the mean while, I cautioned the captives againd at¬ 
tempting to fly to the enemy in cafe they attacked us, as their lives 
fhould certainly pay for it—and they promifed they would not. We at 
lad fet off, and met with no interruption : the enemy having a fharp 
1 dread 
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dread of our party ahead, who would have foon ran back to our afllftance, 
had they attacked us—About an hour after our company, we got to camp. 
The Choktah at night came down from the mountains, and creeped after us. 
Our camp was pitched on very convenient ground, and as they could not 
furprife us, they only viewed at a proper diftance, and retired. But they 
ufed an artful ftratagem, to draw fome of us into their treacherous fnares •, 
for they Hole one of the bell horfes, and led it away to a place near 
their den, which was about a mile below us, in a thicket of reeds, where 
the creek formed a femi-circle. This horfe was a favourite with the gallant 
and a(flive young man I had efcorted the day before to camp. 

As he was of a chearful and happy temper, the people were much furprifed 
to find him at night peevifii and querulous, contrary to every part of his 
pad condnd; and though he delighted in arms, and carried them con- 
flantly when he went from camp, yet he went out without any this night, 
though I prefled him to take them. In lefs than an hour, he returned 
fafe, but confufed and dejected. When he fat down, he drooped his 
head on his hands, which were placed on his knees, and faid, the enemy 
were lurking, and that we fhould foon be attacked, and fome of us killed. 
As I pitied the ftate of his mind, I only told him, that yefterday, he 
and I knew the French favages were watching to take an advantage of us; 
but for his fatisfadion I would take a fweep, on foot, while the Chik- 
kafah painted themfelves, according to their war-cuftom when they ex- 
pe6t to engage an enemy. I went out with my gun, pouch, and belt- 
piilols, and within two-hundred yards of the camp, difeovered the ene¬ 
mies tracks; they had pafled over a boggy place of the creek, upon an 
old hurricane-tree. I proceeded with the utmoft caution, polling myfelf 
now and then behind large trees, and looking out fharply left I (hould fall 
into an ambufeade, which the Choktah are cunning artifts in forming. 
In this manner I marched for three quarters of an hour, and then took to 
high ground, a little above the enemies camp, in order to return for help to 
attack them. But the aforefaid brave youth, led on by his ill genius, at this 
time mounted a fiery horfe, which foon ran into the ambufeade, where they 
fhot him with a bullet in his bread, and another entered a little below the heart. 
The horfe wheeled round in an inftant, and fprung off, but in pitching over 
a large fallen tree, the unfortunate rider, by reafon of his mortal wounds, 
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fell off, a viflim to the barbarians. One of them foon firuck a tomohawk 
into his head^ juft between his eyes, and jerked off a piece of fcalp 
about the bignefs of a dollar—they took alfo his Indian breeches, and 
an handkerchief he had on his head, and immediately flew through 
a thicket of briars, to fecure their retreat. When they fired their two 
guns, I immediately gave the (brill war-whoop, which was refounded by one 
of the Chikkafah that had been out a hunting from the camp. They in- 
ftantly fet off full fpeed, naked, except their Indian breeches and macca- 
fenes. I put myfelf in the fame flying trim, on the enemies firing; we 
foon came to the tragical fpot, but without flopping, we took their 
tracks, gave chafe, and continued it a great way : unluckily, as we were 
running down a fteep hill, they difcovered us from the top of ano¬ 
ther, and foon difperfcd thcmfelves; by which means, not being able 
to difcover one track of thole foxes on the hard hilly ground, we were 
obliged to give over the chace, and returned to camp. We buried our friend, 
by fixing in a regular manner a large pile of great logs for the corpfe, with 
big tough fapplings bent over it, and on each fide, thruft deep into the 
ground, to fecure it from the wild beafts. Though the whole carrtp at 
firft imagined the enemy had killed me and captivated the other, yet the 
warriors did not (hew the leaft emotion of gladn.fs, nor even my favourite 
friend, the war-leader, when they firft faw me fafe : but the women received 
me with tears of joy. I mention this to (hew the force of education and 
habit—thofe who are ufed to fcenes of war and blood, become obdurate and 
are 16 ft to all the tender feelings of nature *, while they, whofe employment it 
is to mourn for their dead, are fufceptible of the tender imprcffions they 
were originally endued with by Deity. 

As the French frequently had' been great fufferers by the Chikkafah, 
ever fince the year 1730, neceflity obliged them to bear their lofles with 
patience, till they could get them revenged by the friendly hands of their 
red mercenaries. As foon as they had ingratiated themfelves into the af- 
feflions of all thofe Indians who were incorporated among the Mufkohge, 
and had fettled them near the Alebahma-garrifon and other towns, be- 
fides head-men, in fundry parts of the nation, being devoted to their fervice, 
they imagined they had now intereft enough to get feveral of thofe warriors 
killed, who had joined the Chikkafah againft their people over the Mifli- 
fippi. But the old head-men of the Mufleohge convened together, 
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and agreed to fend a peremptory meffage to the French^ ordering them, 
forthwith, to defift from their bloody politics, otherwife the river lliould 
carry their blood down to Mobille, and tell that garrifon, their owa 
treachery was the foie occafion of it, by mifchievoufly endeavouring to 
foment a civil war between them, as they boafted they had done among 
the foolilh Choktah. With much regret they laid afide their fcheme, and 
were forced openly to wipe away the memory of every thing which had 
before given them ofFen<ie*, and to include all indifcriminately in the 
treaty of frienddiip, as all had only one fire. This proved a mortifying 
flroke to the French on fundry accounts: and during the continuance of 
this diftra6led feene, if any Britilh governor of capacity and public fpirit, 
had properly exerted himfclf, they muft have withdrawn to Mobille, 
without any poflibility of ever returning. For the enmity would foon 
have advanced to a moft implacable hatred, as in the cafe of the Chik- 
kafah and French : but fuch a condud was incompatible with the private 
views of fome among us. 

As the fmall-pox broke out in our camp, when we got nigh to the Muf- 
kohge country, and detained the Indians there till they recovered, I fet off 
without them for Charles-town. By the benefit of the air, and their drink¬ 
ing a ftrong deco<flion of hot roots, they all recovered. A Choktah warrior of 
Yahfhoo-town, humoroufly told me afterwards, that ookka hoofnehy “ the 
bitter waters,” meaning fpirituous liquors, cured fome people, while 
it killed others. He, by the advice of one of the Englifh traders, ad* 
miniftered it in pretty good dofes to feven of his childrea in the fmall- 
pox, which kept out the corrupt humour, and in a fhort time perfeflly cured 
each of them, he faid, without the lead: appearance of any dangerous 
fymptonis; whereas the diforder proved very mortal to the* young 
people in the neighbourhood, who purfued a different cou'rfe of phy- 
fic. As moft of the Indian traders are devotees of Bacchus, their mate¬ 
ria medica ebnfifts of fpirituous liquors, compounded with ftrong herbs 
and roots, of which they commonly have a good knowledge: and I have 
obferved tkofe who have left off the trade, and refide in the Britifh fettle- 
ments, to give their negroes for an anti-venereal, a large dofe of old Ja¬ 
maica and qualified mercury mixt together,—which, they fay, the blacks 
cheerfully drink, without making a wry face, contrary to their nfage 
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with every other kind of phyfic ; and it is affirmed, that by this prefcrip- 
tion, they loon get well. 

The fmall pox with which the upper towns of the Mulkohge were in¬ 
fected, was of the confluent fort, and it would have greatly depopulated 
them, if the officious advice of fome among us, for all the other towns to cut 
off every kind of communication with them, on the penalty of death to any 
delinquent, had not been given and purfued. They accordingly pofted cen- 
tinels at proper places, with ftriCl orders to kill fuch, as the molt dangerous 
of all enemies : and thefe cautious meafures produced the defired effeCc. And 
by the mean mediation of feveral of our principal traders, joined with the in- 
tereft of their red friends, the commandant of the Alebahma fort, prevailed 
at laft on the Chikkafah chieftain to take the three French prifoners to him, 
as he would pay him to his own fatisfaClion, give him prefents, and drink 
with him as a friend, who had buried the bloody tomohawk deep in the 
ground. They were delivered up ; and by that means the French were 
enabled to difeourage thofe Mulkohge warriors, who had joined the Chik¬ 
kafah in the aforefaid aCls of hoftility againfl: the Milfifippi inhabitants. 
In about the fpace of three months from the time the Chikkafah left their 
own country with me, they arrived at the late New-Windfor garrifon, the 
weftern barrier of South-Carolina, and beautifully fuuated on a high com¬ 
manding bank of the pleafant meandering Savanah river; fo termed on 
account of the Shawano Indians having formerly lived there, till by our 
foolilh meafures, they were forced to withdraw northward in defence of 
their freedom. 

At the requeft 'of the governor and council I rode there, to accom¬ 
pany our Chikkafah friends to Charles-town, where, I believe, on my 
account, they met with a very cold reception: for as fomething I 
wrote to the two gentlemen who fitted out, and fuftained the lofs of 
the Sphynx-company, had been inferted in the “ modeft reply to his Excel¬ 
lency the Governor,** formerly mentioned, in order to obtain bills of ex¬ 
change on Great Britain, I was now become the great objed of his 
difpleafure, and of a certain fett, who are known to patronife any 
perfons if they chance to be born in the fame corner of the world with 
themfelves. The Chikkafah had a very ungracious audience : On account 
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of the excelTivc modefty of this warlike people, their chieftain gave out a 
Ihort oration, without hinting in the moll diftant manner, at any difficul¬ 
ties they underwent, by reafon of their ftrong attachment to the Britilh 
Americans,—concluding, that as the Englilh beloved men were endowed 
with a furprifing gift of expreffing a great deal in few words, long fpeeches 
would be troublefome to them. He intended to have fpoken afterwards of 
the Choktah affairs, and that I was a great fufferer by them, without any 
juft retribution, and accordingly was very defirous of a fecond public in¬ 
terview •, but our cunning beloved man artfully declined it, though they 
ftaid as late as the middle of April. It was a cuftom with the colony of 
South-Carolina towards thofe Indians who came on a friendly vilit, to allovv 
them now and then a tolerable quantity of fpirituous liquors, to cheer 
their hearts, after their long journey *, but, if I am not miftaken, thofe I 
accompanied, had not a drop, except at my coll. And when the Governor 
gave them, at the entrance of the council-chamber, fome trifling prefents, 
he hurried them off with fuch an air as vexed them to the heart 5 which 
was aggravated by his earneftly pointing at a noted war-leader, and 
myfelf, with an angry countenance, fwearing that Indian had been lately 
down from Savanah, and received prefents. They had fo much fpirit that 
they would noton any account have accepted his prefents, but for my perfua- 
fions. As for myfelf, I could not forbear faying, honour compelled me as fo^ 
Icmnly to declare that his affertion was not true, arid that I had often given 
more to the Choktah at one time, than he had ever given to the 
Chikkafah, in order to rivet their enmity againft the French of Louifiana, 
and thereby open a lafting trade with them, from which I was unfairly 
excluded, on account of a friendly monopoly, granted by him for a certain 
end to mere ftrangers. My words feemed to lie pretty (harp upon him, and 
I fuppofe contributed not a little to the uncourtly leave he took of 
our gallant, and faithful old friends. Soon after, at the requeft of the 
Governor and council however, I accompanied them the firft day’s march, 
on their way home from Charles-town : they had no public order of credit 
for their needful travelling charges, though I foUicited his Excellency and 
the council to grant them one, according to the ancient, hofpitable, and 
wife cuftom of South-Carolina, to all Indians who paid them a friendly vifir, 
whofe journey was far (horter, were often uninvited, and of much lefs 
fcrvice, than the Chikkafah ta the Britifh intereft. As their horfes were 
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very pOQr, I told the Governor they coulci travel only at a flow pace, and 
as, the wild game was fcarce in our fettlements, hunger, and refent- 
irient for their unkind ufage, would probably tempt them to kill the planters 
ftock, which might produce bad confequences, and ought to be cau- 
tioufly guarded againfl:; but 1 was an unfortunate folicitor. 

With a flow of contrary pafllons I took my leave of our gallant Chikkafah 
friends. I Yiew €4 them with a tender eye, and revolved in my mind the 
fatigues, difficulties, and dangers, they had cheerfully undergone, to teftify 
the intenfe affiection they bore, to the Britifh Americans,—with the ill treat- 
wntthey had received from our chief magiflrate, on account of his own dif- 
appointments, and Iharp-felt cenfures, for fome fuppofed mirmanagement, 
or illicit m.eafurcs in trade. He is reported to have been no way churlifh to 
feveral of the daftardly Choktah, notwithftanding his unprecedented and 
unkind treatment of oyr warlike Chikkafah—two hundred of which would 
attack five hundred of the others, and defeat them with little lofs. Their 
martial bravery has often teftified this againfl: enemies even of a greater 
fpirit. 

Not long after the Chikkafah returned homeward, I advertifed in the 
weekly paper, that as I intended to leave Charles-town in a fiiort time,.! was 
ready and willing to anfwer any of the legiflative body fuch queflions 
as they might be pleafed to propofe to me concerning our Indian affairs, 
before the expiration of fqch a, time*, and that if his Excellency defired 
my attendance, and either notified it in writing, or by a proper officer, 
I might be found at my old lodgings. On the evening of the very laft 
day I had propofed to flay, he fent me a peremptory written order to at¬ 
tend that night, on public bufinefs, concerning Indian affairs; I punctually 
obeyed, with refpeCb to both time and place. He was now in a dilemma, 
by reafon of his (fuppofedj felf-interefted eonduCt concerning the Chok¬ 
tah trade, which occafioned the aforefaid modefi reply^ that arraigned his 
proceedings with feverity and plainnefs. As I came down with the Indians, 
and was detained by his Excellency, under the great fcal of the pro¬ 
vince, till this period, April 1750, I had juft reafon to expeCt that- good 
faith would have been kept with me—that I Ihould have been paid ac¬ 
cording to promife, at lead for all the goods I gave the Indians, by vir¬ 
tue thereof i and have had a juft compenfation for the great expences I 
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was at in ferving the government •,—but except the the trifling fum of four 
pounds fterling, when I was fetting off for the Indian country, I never 
received one farthing of the public money, for my very expenflve, faithful, 
and difficult fervices. 

In moft of our American colonies, there yet remain a few of the natives, 
who formerly inhabited thofe extenfive countries: and as they were 
friendly to us, and ferviceable to our interefts, the wifdom and virtue of 
our legiflature fecured them from being injured by the neighbouring nations. 
The French fl:ri< 5 lly purfued the fame method, deeming fuch to be more 
ufeful than any others on alarming occafions. We called them “ Parched- 
corn-Indians,” becaufe they chiefly ufe it for bread, are civilized, and live 
moftly by planting. As they had no connexion with the Indian nations, 
and were defirous of living peaceable under the Britifla protedlion, none 
could have any juft plea to kill or inflave them. But the grafping plan 
of the French required thofe dangerous fcout-parties, as they termed them, 
to be removed out of the way; and the dormant conducfl: of the South- 
Carolina chief, gave them an opportunity to efFe(ft that part of their de- 
fign ; though timely notice, even years before, had been given by the Chee- 
rake traders, that the French priefts were poifoning the minds of thofe 
Indians againft us, who live among the Apalahche mountains, and were 
endeavouring to reconcile them to all the various nations of the Miflifippi 
and Canada favages y and that there was the greateft probability they 
would accomplifh their dangerous plan, unlefs we foon took proper 
meafures to prevent it. The informers had ill names and refentment 
for their news, and the aflTembly was charged with mifpending their time, in 
taking notice of the wild incoherent reports of illiterate obfeure perfons. 
But it afterwards appeared, that according to their teftimony, the intereft and 
fecurity of South*Carolina were in great danger. By the diligence of the 
French, their Indians entered into a treaty of friendfhip with the Cheerake : 
and their country became the rendezvous of the red pupils of the black 
Jefuits. Hence they ravaged South-Carolina, beginning at the fron¬ 
tier weak fettlements, and gradually advanced through the country, for 
the fpace of eight years, .deftroying the live ftock, infulting, frightening, 
wounding, and fometimes killing the inhabitants, burning their houfes, car¬ 
rying away their flaves, and committing every kind of devaftation, till they 
proceeded fo low as within thirty miles of Charles-town. The fufferers often 
exhibited their complaints, in the moft pathetic and public manner j and 
5 the 
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the whole country felt the ill effefbs of the late over-bearing and negligent 
condudl. Falfe colouring could fervc no longer, and a few inconfiderable 
parties were fent out—but not finding any enemy, they were in a few months 
difbanded, and peaceable accounts were again fent home. 

Our Settlement-Indians were at this time clofely hunted, many were killed, 
and others carried off. A worthy gentleman, G. H. Efq-, who lived at the 
Conggarees, fuffered much on the occafion—he was employed to go to the 
Cheerake country, in queft of valuable minerals, in company with an Indian 
commiffioner ;—in one of their middle towns, he retook fome of our Settle¬ 
ment-Indians from the Canada-favages, whom a little before they had capti¬ 
vated and carried off from South-Carolina in triumph. While they were beat¬ 
ing the drum, finging, dancing, and pouring the utmoft contempt on the 
Englifh name, honour prompted him to prefer the public credit to his own 
lafety. By the earned mediation of one of the traders, the head-men of 
the town confented to be neutral in the affair, and a6t as impartial friends 
to both parties. He then, with Col. F—x, and fome of the traders, went 
in a warlike gallant manner, and regardlefs of the favages threats, took 
and brought to a trader’s houfe, our captivated friends:—they flood all night 
on their arms, and at a convenient interval, fupplied thofe whom they had 
liberated, with neceflaries to carry them to our fettlements, where their 
trufty heels foon carried them fafe. The gallant behaviour of thofe 
gentlemen gained the applaufe of the Cheerake—and each foon returned 
in fafety, without any interruption, to their refpedlive homes, where I 
willi they had ever after continued. But Mr. G. H. having confiderably 
engaged himfelf in trade with the Katahba Indians, fet off afterwards in com¬ 
pany with an half-bred Indian of that nation, the favourite fon of Mr. T. B. 
a famous old trader: in their way to the Katahba, they were intercepted, 
and taken by fome of the very favages who had threatened him among the 
Cheerake, when he releafed our domeftic Indians. The government of 
South-Carolina was foon informed of the unhappy affair: and they dif- 
patched a friendly embaffy to the lower towns of the Cheerake, requefting 
them" to intercept and retake the prifoners, if they paffed near their coun¬ 
try, and offered a confiderable reward. Our friends were carried a 
little to the northward of the Cheerake nation, where their captors camped 
feveral days, and the Cheerake held with them an open friendly intercourfc, 
as in defpite to the Englifh. The head men of the lower towns, not only 
flopped the traders and their red friends from going to refeue them, 
5 but 
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but likewife threatened them for their generous intention. The favages,^ 
inftead of keeping a due northern courfe homeward, took a large com-.‘ 
pafs north-weft, by the fide of the Cheerake mountains, being afraid 
of a purfuit from the Katahba Indians. They marched faft with their two 
captives, to fecure their retreat till they got within the bounds of the French 
treaty of peace, and then fteered a due northern courfe, continuing it 
till they got nigh to their refpeiftive countries, where they parted in two 
bodies, and each took one of the prifoners with them. But as travelling 
lb great a way in the heat of fummer, was what Mr. G. H.’was unaccuf- 
tomed to, he was fo much overcome by fatigue and ficknefs, that for feve- 
ral days before, he could not poflibly walk. He then requefted them to 
put him out of his mifery, but they would not •, for they reckoned his civil 
language to them proceeded from bodily pains, and from a martial 
fpirit, which they regard. They confented to carry him on a bier, which 
they did both with care and tendernefs. But on parting with his compa¬ 
nion, he refufed abfolutely to proceed any farther with them, when they 
tomohawked him, juft as his parted friend was out of the hearing of 
it. The laft afterwards got home, and told us this melancholy exit of 
our worthy and much-lamented friend—who died as he lived, always dc- 
fpifing life, when it wa^ to be preferred only in a ftate of flavery. Though 
he was thus loft to his family arid the community, by a manly performance 
of the duties of his office, in which he engaged by the prefTing entreaties 
of the Governor, yet his widow was treated ungeneroufty and bafely, as 
was Capt. J. P. at the Conggarees.—But there would be no end, if we. 
were to enter into particulars of court policy, and government honor and 
gratitude. 


If our watch-men had not been quite remifs, they would have at leaft 
oppofed the French emiftaries on their firft approach to our colonies, 
and have proteflcd our valuable civilized Indians; for our negroes were 
afraid to run away, left they ffiould fall into their hands. The fcheming 
French knew of what importance they were to us, and therefore they em¬ 
ployed their red friends to extirpate them. And while thofe remote ra¬ 
vages of MifTifippi and Canada were pretending to feek the revenge of 
fomc old grievance, they wounded us at the fame time in two very ma¬ 
terial points,—in getting a thorough knowledge of the fituation of our 
moft valuable, but weak fouthern colonies, and thus could ftrike us the 
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deeper,—and in deflroying fuch of our inhabitants, as were likely to prove- 
the greateft check to their intended future depredations. By our own mif- 
conduct, we twice loft the Shawano Indians ; who have ftnee proved very hurt¬ 
ful to our colonies in general. When the French employed them to weaken- 
South-Carolina, a fmall company of them were furrounded and taken in a» 
remote houfe of the lower fettlements-r and though they ought to have- 
been inftantly put to death, in return for their frequent barbarities to our\ 
people, yet they were conveyed to prifon, confined a confiderable time, and^ 
then difeharged, to the great lofs of many innocent lives. For as the In¬ 
dians reckon imprifonment to be inflaving them, they never forgive fuch‘ 
treatment ^ and as foon as thefe got clear, they left bloody traces of thefr 
vindidive tempers, as they pafled along. About this time, a large com¬ 
pany of French favages came from the head-ftreams of Monongahela-rivcr- 
to the Cheerake, and from thence were guided by one of them to where our 
fettlement-Indians refided. They went to a fmall town oi Euhehee^ 
about twelve miles below Savanah-town, and two below Silver-bluff, where- 
G. G. Efq-, lives, and there watched like wolves, till by the mens making 
a day’s hunt, they found an opportunity to kill the women and children* 
I*mmediately after which, they feouted off different ways, fome through 
Savanah-river, which is about 200 yards broad 5 and others to the hunting 
place, both for their own fecurity, and to give the alarm; We had on this 
dccafion, a ftriking inftance of the tender affedlion of the Indian women to 
their children,..for all thofe who efcaped, carried off their little ones. The 
men, by the alarming fignal of the fhrill-founding war-cry, foonjoinedj 
ran home, and without flaying to view the bloody tragedy, inftantly tooki 
the enemies tracks, and eagerly gave chafe. To avoid the dreaded purfuit,., 
the Cheerake guide led the French mercenaries a northern courfe, as far as 
the thick woods extended, which was about fifteen miles from the place 
of their murders. From thence they fhlfted towaud the north-weft; and^ 
were ftretching away about 10 miles to the north of Augufta, for Ninety- 
Six, which lay in a dire6l line to the lower towns of the Cheerake ; when un¬ 
luckily for them, juft as they were entering into the open, and long-continued 
pine-barren, they were difeovered by one of our hunting white men, who was 
mounted on an excellent white horfe, and therefore a fine mark.to be fhot,. 
which they would have done for their own fecurity, only he outftripped them, 
and kept [in their back-tracks, to trace them to their theatre of blood— 
dieir pofture. a;i.d countenances plainly told him what tliey had done, on. 
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Ibme of our barriers. He had not proceeded far, when he met the enraged 
Euhchee, on the hot purfuit. He told them therr courfe, and that their 
number was twenty-fijc. In running about twelve miles farther, they came 
in fight of the objefls of their hatred and rage •: prefently, they ran on 
oach fide of them, engaged them clofely, and killed feveral. Thofe who 
ofcaped, were forced to throw away nine guns, (they had taken from fomc 
of our people) and almoft every thing, even their light breeches, to fave their 
lives. They were fo exceedingly terrified, left the enraged purfuers (hould 
continue the chafe, that they palTed wide of our then weak fettlement of 
Ninety-Six, and kept on day and night, till they got near to their con¬ 
ductor’s mountainous country. This was in the beginning of May 1750 : 
and in our Indian-trading way, we fay that, when the heat of the new year 
enables the fnakes to crawl out of their lurking holes, the favages are 
equally moved to' turn out to do mifehief. Many have experimentally felt 
the truth of this remark. 

1 had at this time occafion to go to the Cheerake country; and 
happened to have a brave chearful companion, Mr. H. F. of Ninety- 
Six fettlement. We had taken a hearty draught of punch, about ten 
miles from Keeohwhee-town, oppofitc to which the late Fort-Prince-George 
ftood, and were proceeding along, when we difeovered the frefh tracks of 
Indians in the path, who were gone a-head. As we could not reafonably 
have the leaft fulpicion of their being enemies, we rode quite carelefiy: 
but they proved to be the above-mentioned Monongahela-Indians. Their 
watchfulnefs, and our finging, with the noife of our horfes feet, made 
them hear us before they could poflibly fee us,—when they fuddenly pofted 
themfelves off the path, behind fome trees, juft in the valley of Six-mile- 
creek, in order to revenge their lofs by the Euhchee, which they aferibed 
to the information of the white man. But their Cheerake guide prevented 
them from attempting it, by telling them, that as his country was not at 
war with us, his life muft pay for it, if they chanced to kill either of us; 
and as we were frefii and well-armed, they might be fure wc would fight 
them fo fuccefsfully, as at leaft one of us fhould eftape and alarm the 
towns: with this caution they forbore the hazardous attempt. They Squat¬ 
ted, and kept clofe therefore, fo as we did not fee one of them; and we 
fufpeCted no danger. By the dilcontinuance of their tracks, we foon 
knew we had pafied them ; but, juft when we had hidden two cags of 
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rum, about two miles from the town, four of them appeared, ‘Unarmed; 
(lark naked, and torn by the thickets. When we difeovered them, we 
concluded they had been below on mifehief. If we had not been fo nigh 
the town, my companion would have fired at them. We went into the 
town, and the traders there foon informed us of their cowardly defign. 

We went as far as the mid-fettlements, and found moft of the towns 
much difaffedled to us, and in a fludluating fituation, through the artifice 
of the French. In a few days we returned, but found they had blocked 
up all the trading paths, to prevent our traders from making their efcape. 
Juft as we defeended a fmall mountain, and were about to afeend a very 
fteep one, a hundred yards before us, which was the firft of the Apalahche, 
or blue ridge of mountains, a large company of the lower town Indians 
ftarted out from the Hoping rocks, on the north fide of the path, a lit¬ 
tle behind us. As they were naked except their breech-cloth, were 
painted red and black, and accoutered every way like enemies, I bid my 
companion leave the luggage-horfes and follow me : but as he left his arms 
at the lower town, and was not accuftomed to fuch furprifes, it fliocked- 
him, till they ran down upon him. On this I turned back, and ftood on 
my arms, expefling they would have fired upon us. However, they 
propofed fome queftions, which I anfwered, as to where we had been, 
and were going, and that we were not any of their traders. Had it been 
otherwife, the difpute would have been dangerous. We got over the 
mountain, and fafe to Tymahle ;• here we refted two nights, and found 
the people diftraded for mifehief, to which the many caufes before 
mentioned prompted them. The governor, in lefs than a month after 
this period, had the ftrongeft confirmation of the ill intention of thefe 
favages and their allies. Many expreffes with intelligence I fent, hut the 
news was pocketed, and my fervices traduced—becaufe I would not afiift the 
prime magiftrate in a bad caufe, he and his humble fervants depreciated 
the long feries of public fervices I had faithfully performed, and called 
them mere accidental trifles ; contrary to his former acknowledgments, both 
verbal and in writing. The French, however, had a different opinion of 
my fervices \ they were fo well acquainted with the great damages I had 
done to them, and feared others I might occafion, as to confine me a 
clofe prifoner for a fortnight when I went to the Alebahma-garrifon, in 
5 the 
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the Mufkohge country. They were fully refolved to have fent me down to 
Mobille or New Orleans, as a capital criminal, to be hanged for having 
abetted the Mulkohge, Chikkafah, and Choktah, to flied a torrent of their 
chriftian blood •, though I had only retaliated upon them, the long train of 
blood they had years before wantonly fpillcd. They wanted to have 
confronted me with the French prifoners I formerly mentioned, and with 
the Long Lieutenant, whom we met two days before the Choktah killed 
one of our people below Book'phafaah^ or the long fwamp. I was well 
aflured, he was to have gone down to be baptized, and fo become a good 
Weft-Florida-French chriftian, in order to condemn me, the poor bloody 
heretic. I faw him, and they had by this time taught him to count beads \ 
but I doubted not of being able to extricate myfelf fome way or other. 
They appointed double Gentries over me, for fome days before I was to 
be fent down in the French king’s large boat. They were ftriflly charged 
againft laying down their weapons, or fufFering any hoftile thing to be 
in the place where I was kept, as they deemed me capable of any mif* 
chief. I was not indeed locked up, only at night, left it ftiould give um¬ 
brage to our friendly Indians, but I was to have been put in irons, as 
foon as the boat pafted the Indian towns, that lay two miles below the 
fort, in the forks of the Koofah and Okwhufke rivers. About an hour 
before we were to fee off by water, I efcaped from them by land: and 
though they had horfes near at hand, and a corrupt town of favages fet¬ 
tled within 150 yards of thegarrifon, yet under thofe difadvantages, befides 
heavy rains that loofened the ground the very night before, I took through 
the middle of the low land covered with briers, at full fpeed. I heard the 
French clattering on horfe-back along the path, a great way to my left 
hand, and the howling favages purfuing my tracks with careful fteps, but 
my ufual good fortune enabled me to leave them far enough behind, on 
a needlefs purfuit. As they had made my arms prifoners, I allowed them 
without the ieaft regret to carry down my horfes, clothes, &c. and punifh 
them by proxy, in the manner they intended to have ferved the owner, for 
his faithful fervices to his country. 

While Governor G— preftded in South-Carolina, It was needleft to ap¬ 
ply for a payment of the large debt the government owed me : but on 
his being fucceeded by his Excellency W. H. L. Efq; I imagined this a 
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favourable time to make my addrefs. This worthy patriot had been well In¬ 
formed, by feveral Indian trading merchants of emment charader, of the. 
expenfive, difficult, and faithful fervices I had cheerfully done my country, 
to the amount of above onethoufand pounds fterling on the public faith, 
and of the ungenerous returns I had 'received: he according to his natural 
kindnefs and humanity, promifed to affift me. I then laid my cafe, with 
the well-known and important fadls, befo^-e the members of the houfe of 
alTembly in Charles -to wn *, and when they convened, prefented a memorial 
to the legiflative body. But feveral of the country reprefentatives happened 
to be abfent •, and as the governor could not be reafonably expedlcd in a 
ihort time, to purify the infeded air which had prevailed in that houfe for 
fourteen years, a majority of the members had evidently determined not to 
alleviate my long complaint of grievances. To invalidate its force, they 
objeded, that my claim was old; but did not attempt to prove the leafl: 
tittle of what I exhibited to them to be" falfe : they knew they could not. 
After a long and warm debate, when my fecret enemies obferved the clerk of 
the houfe was drawing near to the conclufion of my memorial, they feized 
on a couple of unfortunate monofyllables. I had faid, that “ the Indian 
Choktah had a great manypromifes the viovdi fine was put to 
the torture,, as reflcding on the very fine-promifing gentleman. And 
in another fentence, I mentioned the time his excellency the late Governor 
.of South-Carolina did me the honour to write me a very fmooth artful letter, 
by virtue of which J v/ent all the way to Charlestown, tcc. The word 
fmooth^ fo highly ruffled the fmooth tempers of thofe gentlemen, that they 
carried a vote by a majority, and had it regiftered, importing, that 
they objeded againft the indelicacy, or impropriety, of the language in 
my memorial, but not againft the merit of its contents. The minute, I 
here in a more public manner record anew, to the lading honour of the 
perfons who promoted it. The voice of opprefted truth, and injured inno¬ 
cence, can never be wholly ftified. Left my memorial ffiould again appear 
at the public bar of juftice, in a lefs infeded time, it was not fent to the 
-office *, which indicates that the former art of pocketing was not yet entirely 
forgotten. Indeed every date fuffers more or lefs, from fome malign in¬ 
fluence, one time or other \ but I have the happinefs to fay that the infedion 
was not univerfal. South-Carolina has always beep blelfed with fteady pa¬ 
triots, even in the moft corrupt times: and may die abound with firm pil- 
Jars of thp conftit.ution, according to our Magna Charta Americana, as 
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in the prefent trying asra of blefTcd memory, fo long as the heavenly rays^ 
lhall beam upon us ! 

As the power and happinefs of Great Britain greatly depends on the* 
profperity of her American colonies, and the heart-fbundnefs of her' 
civil and ecclefiaftical rulers—and as the welfare of America- hangs on ther 
balance of a proper intercourfe with their Indian neighbours, and ean never 
be continued but by obferving and* inforcing on both fides,.a ftrift adherence 
to treaties, fupporting public faith, and allowing only a fufEcient number' 
of fuch faithful and capable fubjeds to deal with them, as may gain their * 
affedions, and prove faithful centinels for the public fecurity—I prefume 
that the above relations, and obfervations, inftead of being thought to be* 
foreign, will be deemed eflential to an hiftory of the Indians. The re¬ 
marks may be conducive alfo to the public welfare. Ignorance, or felf-in- 
tereft, has hitherto wrongly informed- the community of the true fituation^ 
of our Indian affairs weft ward. 
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CHIKKASAH NATION. 


T he Chikkafkh country lies in about 35 Deg. N. L. at the dlf- 
tance of 1 60 miles from the eaftern fide of the MifTifippi; 160 miles ^ 
to the N. of the Choktah, according to the courfe of the trading path j 
about half way from Mobille, to the Illinois, from S. to N ; to the W. N. 
W. of the Mufkohge (Creeks) about 300 computed miles, and a very 
mountainous winding path ; from the Cheerake nearly W. about 540 miles •, 
the late Fort-Loudon is by water 500 miles to the Chikkafah landing place, 
but only 95 computed miles by land. 

The Chikkafah are now fettled between the heads of two of the moft 
weftern branches of Mobille-river; and within twelve miles of the eaftern 
main fource of Ta^re Hachcy which lower down is called Chokchooma- 
river, as that nation made their firft fettlements there, after they came 
on the other fide of the Miffifippi. Where it empties into this, they call 
it Tahjhoo-nwtr. Their tradition fays they had ten thoufand men fit 
for war, when they firft came from the weft, and this account feems very 
probable •, as they, and the Choktah, and alfo the Chokchooma, who in pro- 
cefs of time were forced by war to fettle between the two former nations, 
came together from the weft as one family. The Chikkafah in the year 
I 20, had four large contiguous fettlements, which lay nearly in the form 
of three parts of a fquare, only that the eaftern fide was five miles fhorter 
than the weftern, with the open part toward the Choktah. One was called 
Taneka^ about a mile wide, and fix miles long, at the diftance of twelve 
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tallies from their prefent towns. Another was ten computed miles long, 
at the like diilance from their prefent fettlements, and from one to two 
miles broad. The towns were called Shataray Chookheerefoy Ilykehah, Tuf 
kawillaoy and Phalacheho. The other fquare was fingle, began three miles 
from their prefent place of refidence, and ran four miles in length, and one 
mile in breadth. This was called Chookka Phardahy or “ the long houfe,” 

It was more populous than their whole nation contains at prefent. The 
remains of this once formidable people make up the northern angle of 
that broken fquare. They now fcarcely confift of four hundred and fifty 
warriors, and are fettled three miles weftward from the deep creek, in a 
clear tradt of rich land, about three miles fquare, running afterward 
about five miles toward the N. W. where the old fields arc ufually a mile 
broad. The fuperior number of their enemies forced them to take into 
this narrow circle, for focial defence; and to build their towns, on com¬ 
manding ground, at fuch a convenient diftance from one another, as to 
have their enemies, when attacked, between two fires. 

Some of the old Nahchee Indians who formerly lived on the MifTifippi, 
two hundred miles weft of the Choktah, told me the French demanded 
from every one of their warriors a dreft buck-fkin, without any value for 
'it, i. e, they taxed them; but that the warriors hearts grew very crofs, 
and loved the deer-fkins. According to the French accounts of the Miffi- 
fippi-Indians, this feems to have been in the year 1^2^- As thofe Indians 
were of a peaceable and kindly difpofition, numerous and warlike, and 
always kept a friendly intercovirfe with the Chikkafah, who never had any 
good-will to the French; thefe foon underftood their heart-burnings, and 
by the advice of the old Englifh traders, carried them white pipes and to- \ 
bacco in their own name and that of South-Carolina,—perfuading them 
with earneftnefs and policy to cut off the French, as they were refolved to 
inflave them in their own beloved land. The Chikkafah fucceeded in their 
embafly. But as the Indians are flow in their councils on things of great 
importance, though equally clofe and intent, it was the following year before 
they could put their grand fcheme in execution. Some of their head¬ 
men indeed oppofed the plan, yet they never difeovered it. But when thefe 
went a hunting in the woods, the embers burft into a raging flame. They at¬ 
tacked the French, who were fiourifhing away in the greateft fecurity j and, 
as was affirmed, they entirely cut dff the garrifon, and neighbouring fettle- 
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ments, confiding of fifteen hundred men, women, and children—the mifi- 
conduct of a few indifcreet perfons,. occafioned' fo great a number of inno- 
cent lives, to be thus cut off. 

The Nahchee afterwards built and fettled a ftrong (lockade fort, weft- 
ward of their old fields, near, a lake that communicates with Bayouk 'Dar- 
gent\ but the enfuing.fiimmer, near 2000 French regulars and provincials^ 
befides a great Body of the Choktah and other favages invefted it. The 
befieged fallied, oa them, with, the utmoft' fury, killed z confiderable 
number^ and in all probability, would have totally deftroyed the white 
foldlery, ^but.fbr the fharp oppofTtion of the Choktah in their own method 
of fighting. The Nahchee were at length repulfed, and bombarded witfi 
three mortars, ^which forced them to fly off different ways. The foldiers 
were, too flow footed to purfue but the Choktah, and'other red* allies; 
captivated a great number of them, and”^ carried' them to New Or¬ 
leans, where feveral were burned, and the reft' lent as flaves to the Weft 
India Iflands : the greater part however went to the Chikkafah, where they. 
were fecured from the power of their French enemies. The French 
demanded them,, bux being abfolutely refufed, unluckily fOr many thou* ^ 
lands of them, they formally declared war againft the Chikkafah. In the 
open fields the Chikkafah bravely withftood, and repelled the greateft com¬ 
bined armies they were able to bring againft them, north and fouth, and 
gave them and. their fwarms of red .allies feveral notable defeats. 

A body of‘the lower French, and about fourteen hundred Choktah,-x 
attacked the Long Houfe Town, .when only fixty warriors were at 
home; yet they fought fo defperately, as to fecure themfelves, their 
'women and children,, tilt fome of the hunters, who had'been imme¬ 
diately feat for,, came home to, their affiftance *, when, though exceed¬ 
ingly inferior in number, they drove them off with great Idfs. Another 
time, the lower and upper LoiiifTana-French, and a great body of red auxi¬ 
liaries, furprifed late at night all'their prefent towns, except Amal^hta, that? 
had abovix forty warriors, and which ftood at fome diftance from the others.*. 

A confiderable number of the enemy were polled at every door, to prevent 
their efcape; and what few ran out were killed on the fpot. The Frcncif 
feemed quite fare of their prey, having fo wellinclofed it. But, at the dawn 
of day, wheji they were capering and ufing thofc fiourifhes, that are peculiar. 
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to that volatile nation, the other town drew round them ftark naked, and 
painted all over red and black ; thus they attacked them^ killed numbers on 
the fpot, releafed their brethren, who joined them like enraged lions, increa- 
fing as they fwept along, and in their turn incirckd their enemies. Their re- 
leafe increafed their joy and fury, and’ they rent the fky with their founds. 
Their flafhy enemies, now changed their boalling tune, into “ Oh mor- ^ 
blieu!” and gave up all for loft. Their red allies out-heel’d them, and 
left them to receive their juft fate. They were all cut off but two, an offi¬ 
cer, and a Jiegroe who faithfully held his horfe till he mounted, and then 
ran along fide of him. A couple of fwift runners were ient after them, 
who foon came up with them, and told them to live and go home and in¬ 
form their people, that as the Chikkafah hogs had now a plenty of ugly^ 
French carcafes to feed on till next year, they hoped thea to have another 
vifit from them and their red friends •, and that, as meftengers, they wilhed 
them fafe home. They accordingly returned with heavy .hearts to the 
Chikkafah landing place, N. W. ^ .on the Mifllfippi, at the diftance 
of 170 miles, where they took boat, and delivered their unexpeifted 
meflage: — grief and trembling fpread through the .country,—and the 
inhabitants could not fecure. themfelves ifom the fury of thefe war¬ 
like, and enraged Chikkafah. Every one of their prifoners was put to 
the fiery torture, without any poffibility of redeniption, their hearts were 
fo. exceedingly imbittered againft them. 

-Flufhed with this fuccefs, many parties turned out againft the French, 
and from time to ^time hunted them far and near:—fome went to the 
Mifllfippi, made.a fleet of cyprefs-bark canoes, watched their trading boats, 
and cut off many of them without favkig any of the people. The French 
finding it impradicable for a few boats to paft thofe red men of war, were 
obliged to go in a fleet, carry fwivel-guns in their long ^pettiaugres, with 
plenty of men j but always fliunning the Chikkafah fide of the river, and 
obferving.thc ftrideft-order in their movements by day, and in their ftations 
at night. The walking of a wild beaft, I have been aflTured, has frequently 
called them to their arms, and kept them awake for the whole night, they 
were in fo great a dread of this warlike nation. The name of a Chik¬ 
kafah became as dreadful, as it was hateful to their ears. And had it 
not been more owing to French .policy than bravery, in uniting all the 
IMiffifippi and Canada-Indians in a confederacy and enmity againft them, Lou- 
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ifiana-fettlements would have been long fmce, either ehtirely dcftroycd, of 
confined to garrifons. 

When any of the French armies made a tolerable retreat, they thought 
themfelves very happy. Once, when the impfeflion was pretty much worn 
out of their minds, and wine infpired them with new ftratagems, and hopes of 
bettef fuccefs, a great body of them, mix^d with a rhiiltitude of favages,. 
came to renew their attack. But as their hoftile intentions were early 
difcovered, the Chikkafah had built a range of ftrong ftockade forts 
On ground whith could not fafely be approached, as the Contigu¬ 
ous land was low, and chanced then to be wet. A number of the French 
and their allies drew near the weftern fort, but in the manner of hornets,, 
flying about to prevent their enemies from taking a true aim, while fe- 
veral ranks followed each other in a flow and folemn proceflion, like 
white-robed, tall, midnight-ghofts, arid as if fearlefsr, and impenetrable. 
The Indians did ntt at firft knoW What fort of animals they were, for 
fevefal (hots had been fired atriong thern, Without incommoding thenH dr 
retarding theif dire< 5 l courfe to the fortas they advanced nearer, the Ghik-^ 
kafah kept a continual fire at them, with a fure aim, according to their cuf- 
torn this was with as little fuccefs as before, contrary to every.attempt they 
had ever made before againfl: theit* enemies. The warriors Concluded them- 
to be wizards, or old French-men carrying the ark of war againfl them.* 
In their council, they were exceedingly perplexed: but juft as they- 
had concluded to oppofe fome of their oWn reputed prophets to defiroy 
the power of thofe cunning men, or powerful fpirits of the French, lo ! 
thofe uncdrnrriori appearances fpread themfelves> in battle-array, along the 
fouth-fide of the fort, and threw fiand-granadoes irtto the fort. Hoop Hoop 
Ha w^s now joyfully founded every where by the Chikkafah, being con¬ 
vinced they had fkin and bone to fight with, inftead of fpirits. The 
rriatches of the few (hells the French had time to throw, were too long 5 . 
arid as our traders had joined their friends by this time, they pulled out fome, 
and threw our. other fhells, as near tor the enemy as they poflibly could. They, 
foori found thofe dreadful phantoms were only corrimon French-men, co¬ 
vered with wool-packs, which made their breads invulnerable to all their 
well-aimed bullets. They now turned out of the fort, fell on, fired at 
their legs, brought down many of them arid fcalped them, and drove the 
others with cohiiderable lof^‘quits to the fouthern hills, where the 
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trembling army had polled them felves out of danger. In the mid ft of the / 
night they decamped, and faved themfelves by a well-timed retreat, left 
the Chikkafah triumphant, and infpired them with the fiercenefs of fo many y 
tygerswhich the French often fatally experienced, far and near, till the 
late cefllon^of Weft-Flbrida to Great Britain. I have two of thefe (hells,, 
which I keep with veneration, as fpeaking trophies over the boafting Mon- 
/ieurs, and,their bloody fchemes. 

Tn the year 1748, the French fent a party of their Indians to ftorm fome 
of the Chikkafah traders* houfes. They accordingly came to my trading 
houfe firft, as I lived in the frontier : finding it too dangerous to at¬ 
tempt to force it, they patted with their hands a confiderable time on one- 
of the dobrs, as a decoy, imitating the earneft rap of the young wo-* 
men who go a vifitirtg that time of night. Finding their labour in vain, one * 
of them lifted a billet of wood, and ftruck the fide of the houfe,. where 
the women and children lay, fo as to frighten them and awake me—my 
maftiffs had been filenced with their venifon. At laft, the leader went 
a-head with the beloved -ark, and pretending to be diredled by the di-< 
vine oracle, to watch another principal trader’s houfe, they accordingly/ 
made for it, when a young woman, having occafion to go out of the houfe,. 
was fiiot with a bullet that entered behind one of her breafts and through 
the other, ranging the bone •, (he fuddenly wheeled round, and tumbled 
down, within the threftiold of the houfe—the brave trader inftantly bounded 
up, founding the war whoop, and \n a moment grafped his gun, (for the. 
traders beds are always hung round with various arms of defence) and rel- 
cued her—the Indian phyfician alfo, by his (kill in fimples, foon, cured her. 

As fo much hath been already faid of the Chikkafah,, in, the ac-- 
Countsl of the Cbeerake, Mufkohge, and Choktah, with whofe. hiftory,. 
theirs was necelfarily interwoven, my brevity here,,Thope will be excufed.^ 

—The Chikkafah dive in as happy a region, as any,under the fun. It is* 
temperate j as cool in fummer, as can be wifhed, and but moderately cold. 
in winter* There is froft enough to purify the air, but not to chill the 
blood ; and the fnow does not lie -four-and-twenty, hours together^ This- 
extraordinary benefit, is not from its fituation to the equator, for the* 
Cheerake country, among the Apalahche mountains is colder, in a furprifing 
degree; but from the nature and levelnefs of-the extenfive circumjacent: 
lands,.which in general are very fertile^ They have no running. ftream in > 
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their prefent fettlement. In their old 'fields, they have banks of oyfier- 
Ihells, at the diftance of four hundred miles from the fea-fhore; which is a 
vifible token of a general deluge, when it fwept away the loofe earth from 
the mountains, by the force of a tempeftuous north-eaft wind, and thus 
produced the fertile lands of the Miflifippi, which probably was fea, before 
that dreadful event. 

As the Chikkafah fought the French and their red allies, with the utmoft 
firmnefs, in defence of their liberties and lands, to the very lad, without 
regarding their decay, only as an incentive to revenge their Ioffes *, equity 
and gratitude ought to induce us to be kind to our fteady old friends, 
and onlypurchafe fo much of their land, as they would difpofe of, for 
value. With proper management, they would prove extremely ferviceablc 
to a Britifh colony, on the Miffifippi. I hope no iiiture mifeonduft will 
alienate their afieftions, after the manner of the fuper-intendant’s late de¬ 
puty, which hath been already mentioned. The Ikilful French could never 
confide in the Choktah, and we may depend on being forced to hold hot 
difputes with them, in the infant date of the Miffifippi fettlements: it is 
wifdoni to provide againd the word events that can be reafonably expefled 
to happen. The remote inhabitants of our northern colonies are well ac¬ 
quainted with the great value of thofe lands, from their obfervations on 
the fpot. The foil and climate are fit for hemp, filk, indigo, wine, and 
many other valuable produflions, which our merchants purchafe from fo¬ 
reigners, fonietimes at a confiderable difadvantage—The range is fo good for 
horfes, cattle, and hogs, that they would grow large, and multiply fad, 
without the lead occafion of feeding them in winter, or at lead for a long 
fpace of time, by reafon of the numberlefs branches of reeds and canes 
that are interfperfed, with nuts of various kinds. Rice, wheat, oats, bar¬ 
ley, Indian corn, fruit-trees, and kitchen plants, would grow to admiration. 
As the ancients tell us, “ Bacchus amat montes,” fo grape-vines mud thrive 
extremely well on the hills of the Miffifippi, for they are fo rich as to pro¬ 
duce winter-canes, contrary to what is known at any didance to the north¬ 
ward. If Britifh fubjecls could fettle Wed-Florida in fecurity, it would in 
2, few years become very valuable to Great-Britain : and they would foon 
•have as much profit, as they could defire, to reward their labour. Here, 
’five hundred families would in all probability, be more beneficial to our mo¬ 
ther-country, than the whole colony of North Carolina : befides innumerable 
^branches toward Ohio and Monongahela. 
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Enemies to the public good, may enter caveats againft our fettling 
where the navigation is precarious *, and the extraordinary kindnefs of 
the late miniftry to the French and'Spaniards prevented our having an 
exclufive navigation on the Miffifippi; Abcrvillc might dill become 
a valuable mart to us;. and from New Orleans' it is only three miles 
to Saint John’s Creek, where people pafs through the lake of Saint 
Louis, and embark for Mbbille and Pcnfacola. The Spaniards have 
wifely taken the advantage oT our mifcondufl:, by fortifying Loui-^ 
fiana, and employing the French to conciliate the affedions of the fa- 
vages; while our legiflitors, fermented with the corrupt lees of falfc 
power, are driving to whip us with fcorpions. As all the Florida In* 
dians are grown jealous of us, fince we fettled'E; and W. Florida, and 
are unacquainted with the great power.of the Spaniards in South America^ 
and have the French to polifh their rough Indian - politics,. Louifiana is 
likely to prove more beneficial to them, than it did to the French. They 
are fortifying their Midifippi fettlements like a New Flanders, and their 
French artid's, on account of our miniderial lethargy, will have a good op* 
portunity, if an European war fhould commence, to continue our valuable 
wedern barriers as wild and wade, as the French left them. The warlike 
Chikkafah proved fo formidable to them, that^ except a fmall fettlement 
above New Orleahs, which was covered by* the- Choktah bounds^ 
they did not attempt to make any other on theeadern fide of the Mifllfippi^' 
below the Illinois; though it'contains fuch a vad tra(n: of fine land, as 
would be fufficient for four colonies of two hundred and fifty miles fquare.- 
Had they been able by their united efforts, to have dedroyed.the Chik* 
kafah, they would, not have been idle; for, in that cafe, the Choktah^ 
would have been foon fwall6wed up, by the aflidance of their other allies, 
as they never fupplied them with arms and ammunition,' except^thofe who 
went to war againd the Chikkafah; 

^rom North-Carolina to the Midifippi, the land near thfe da, is, in' ge^* 
neraj, low and fandy; and it is very much fo in' the two colonies of Flo¬ 
rida, to a confiderable extent from-the fea-fhore, when'the lands appear' 
fertile, level, and diverfified with hills. Trees indicate the goodnefs' or* 
badnefs of land. Pine-trees grow on fandy, barren ground, which pro-^^ 
duces long coarfe grafs; .the adjacent low land^ abound with,canes, reeds, 
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or bay and laurel of various forts, which are {haded with large expand¬ 
ing trees — they compofe an evergreen thicket, moftly impenetrable 
to the beams of the fun, where the horfes, deer, and cattle, chiefly feed 
during the winter: and the panthers, bears, wolves, wild cats, and foxes, 
refort there, both for the fake of prey, and a cover from the hunters. 
-Lands of a loofe black foil, fuch as thofe of the MifTifippi, are covered with 
•fine grafs and herbage, and well lhaded with large and high trees of hic- 
cory, afli, white, red, and black oaks, great towering poplars, black 
walnut-trees, faflfafras, and vines. The low wet lands adjoining the rivers, 
chiefly yield cyprefs-trees, which are very large, and of a prodigious height. 
On the dry grounds is plenty of beach, maple, holly, the cotton-tree, with 
a prodigious variety of other forts. But we muft not omit the black mul¬ 
berry-tree, which, likewife, is plenty: It is high, and, if it had proper air 
-and fun-fhine, the boughs would be very fpreading. On the fruit, the bears 
and wild fowl feed during their feafon; and alfo fwarms of paroquets, 
enough to deafen one with their chattering, in the time of thofe joyful 
rcpafts. I believe the white mulberry-tree does not grow fpontaneoufly in 
North-America. On the hills, there is plenty of chefnut-trees, and chef- 
* nut-oaks. Thefe yield the larged fort of acorns, but wet weather foon 
fpoils them. In winter, the deer and bears fatten themfelves on various 
kinds of nuts, which lie thick over the rich land, if the bloflToms have 
not been bladed by the north-ead winds. The wild turkeys live on the 
fmall red acorns, and grow fo fat in March, that they cannot fly farther 
than three or four hundred yards and not being able foon to take the 
wing again, we fpeedily run them down with our horfes and hunting maf- 
tiffs. At many unfrequented places of the Miflifippi, they are fo tame as 
■to be (hot with a pidol, of which our troops profited, in their way to take 
pofleflion of the Illinois-garrifon. There is a plenty of wild parfley, on 
the banks of that river, the roots of which are as large as thofe of par- 
fnips, and it is as good as the other fort. The Indians fay, they have not 
feen it grow in any woods remote from their country. They have a large 
fort of plums, which their ancedors brought with them from South-Amc- 
rica, and which are now become plenty among our colonies, called Chik¬ 
kafah plums. 

To the North Wed, the MilTifippi lands are covered with filberts, 
^/hich are as fweet, and thin-flielled, $s the fcaly bark hiccory-nuts. 
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Hazel-nuts are very plenty, but the Indians (eldom eat them. Black 
haws grow here in clufters, free from prickles: and piffimmons, of 
which they make very pleafant bread, barbicuing it in the woods. There ! 
is a fort of fine plums in a few places, large, and well-tafted *, and, if 
tranfplanted, they would become better. The honey-locufts are pods 
about a fpan-long, and almofi: two inches broad, containing a row of large 
feed on one fide, and a tough fweet fubftance the other. The tree is 
large, and full of long thorns; which forces the wild beafts to wait till they 
fall off, before they can gather that part of their harveft.—The trees grow 
in wet four land, and arc plenty, and the timber is very durable. Where 
there is no pitch-pine, the Indians ufe this, or the falTafras, for polls 
to their houfes ^ as they laft for generations, and the worms never take 
them. Chinquapins are very plenty, of the tafte of chefnuts, but much lefs 
in fize. There are feveral forts of very wholefome and pleafant-tafted ground 
nuts, which few of our colonifts know any thing of. In wet land, there 
is an aromatic red fpice, and a fort of cinnamon, which the natives feldom 
ufe. The Yopon, or Cufleena, is very plenty, as far, as the fait air,i 
reaches over the low lands. It is well tafted, and very agreeable to thofe 
who accuftom themfelves to ufe it: inftead of having any noxious quality, 
according to what many have experienced of the Eaft-India infipid and 
coftly tea, it is friendly to the human fyftem, enters into a conteft 
with the peccant humours, and expels them through the various channels 
of nature : it perfedly cures a tremor in the nerves. The North-American 
tea has a pleafant aromatic tafte, and the very fame falnbrious property, as 
the Cufteena., It is an evergreen, and grows on hills. The bufhes are 
about a foot high, each of them containing in winter a fmall aroma¬ 
tic red berry, in the middle of the ftalk: fuch I faw it about Chriftmas, 
when hunting among the mountains, oppofite to the lower Mohawk 
Caftle, in the time of a deep fnow. There is no vifible decay of the 
leaf, and Oflober feems to be the proper time to gather it. The early 
buds of faftafras, and the leaves of ginfeng, make a moft excellent tea, 
equally pleafant to the tafte, and conducive to health. The Chinefe' 
have fenfe enough to fell their enervating and flow-poifoning teas, under* 
various fine'titles, while they themfelves prefer Ginfeng-leaves. Each of 
our colonies abounds with ginfeng, among the'Trrlls that lie far from the 
iea. Ninety-fix fettlement, is the lowed place where I have feen it grow iri 
South Carolina. It is very plenty on the fertile parts of the Cheerake 
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mountains; it rcfemblcs Angelica, which in moft places is alfo plenty. 
Its leaves are of a darker green, and about a foot and half frOm the root; 
the ftalk fends out three equal branches, in the center of which a fmall 
berry grows, of a red colour, in Auguft.—The feeds are a very ftrong 
and agreeable aromatic : it is plenty in Weft-Florida. The Indians ufe it 
on religious occafions. It is a great lofs to a valuable branch of trade, 
that our people neither gather it in a proper feafon, nor can cure it, fo as 
to give it a clear Ihining colour, like the Chinefe tea. I prefume it does 
not turn out well to our American traders; for, up the Mohawk river, a 
gentleman who had pnrchafed a large quantity of it, told me that a fkippel, 
or three bufhels, coft him only nine Ihillings of New York currency : and 
in Charlcs-Town, an inhabitant of the upper Yadkin fetclements in North 
Carolina, who came down with me from viewing the Nahchee old fields 
oh the Miflifippi, affured me he could not get from any of the South 
Carolina merchants, one (hilling fterling a pound for it, though his peo¬ 
ple brought it from the Alehgany, and Apalahche mountains, two hundred 
miles to Charles-Town. 

Jt would be a fervice, worthy of a public-fpirited gentleman, to inform 
us how to preferve the Ginfeng, fo as to give it a proper colour; for could 
we once eifeft that, it mufi: become a valuable branch of trade. It is an 
exceeding good ftomachic, and greatly fupports nature againft hunger and 
thirll. It is likewife beneficial againft afthmatic complaints, and it may 
be faid, to promote fertility in women, as much as the Eaft-India tea 
caufes fterility in proportion to the baneful ufe that is made of it, A 
learned phyfician and botahift affured me, that the eaftern teas are flow, but 
fure poifbn, in our American climates; and that he generally ufed the Gin¬ 
feng Very fuccefsfully in clyfters, to thofe who had deftroyed their health, by 
that dangerous habit. I advifed my friend to write a treatife on its me¬ 
dical virtues, in the pofterior application, as it muft redound much to 
the public good. He told me, it would be needlefs; for quacks could 
gain nothing from the beft diredions; and that already feveral of his ac¬ 
quaintance of the faculty moftly purfued his praflice in curing their 
patients. The eaftern tea is as much inferior to our American teas, in its 
nourifhing quality, as their album grzecum is to our pure venifon, from 
which we here fometimes colledl it; let us, therefore, like frugal and 
wife people, ufe our own valuable aromatic tea, and thus induce our Bri- 
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tifli brethren to imitate our pleafant and healthy regimen; (hewing the 
utmoft indifierence to any duties the (latefmen of Great-Britain, in their 
afTumed prerogative, may think proper to lay on their Eaft-India poifon- 
ing, and dear-bought teas. 

The induftry of the uncorrupt part of the Indians, in general, and of the 
Chikkafah, in particular, extends no farther than to fupport a plain fimple life; 
and fecure themfelves from the power of the enemy, and from hunger and 
cold. Indeed moft of them are of late grown fond of the ornaments of life, of 
railing live flock, and ufing a greater induftry than formerly, to increafe 
wealth. This is to be aferibed to their long intercourfe with us, and the fami¬ 
liar eafy way in which our traders live with them, begetting imperceptibly 
an emulous fpirit of imitation, according to the ufual progrefs of human 
life. Such a difpofition, is a great advance towards their being civilized; 
which, certainly muft be effefled, before we can reafonably exped to be 
able to bring them to the true principles of chriftianicy. Inftead .of re¬ 
forming the Indians, the monks and friars corrupted their morals: for, 
in the place of inculcating love, peace, and good-will to their red pupils, 
as became meffengers of the divine author of peace, they only imprefled 
their flexible minds with an implacable hatred againft every Britifh fub- 
jedl, without any diftindion. Our people will fpon difeover the bad po¬ 
licy of the late Quebec ad, and it is to be hoped that Great-Britaiji 
will in due time, fend thofc black croaking clerical frogs of Canada home 
to their infallible mufti of Rome. 

I muft here beg leave to be indulged, in a few obfervations on our own 
American miflionarics. Many evils are produced by fending out ignorant 
and wicked perfons as clergymen. Of the few I know>—two among them 
dare not venture on repeating but a few colleds in the common prayer. 
A heathen could fay, “ if thou wouldft have me weep, thou muft firft 
weep thyfelf:” and how is it polTible we (hould be able to make good im- 
preflions on others, ^unlefs they are firft vifible on ourfelves .'^ The very 
rudiments of learning, not to fay of religion, are wanting in feveral of our 
mifiionary Evangelifts; the beft apology I have heard in their behalf, is, “ an 
Englifh nobleman afleed a certain bifhop, why he tonferred holy orders on 
fuch a parcel of arrant blockheads ? He replied, becaufe it was better to 
have the ground plowed by afies, than leave it a wafte full of thidles*’* 
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It feems very furprifing, that thofe who are invelled with a power of 
conferring ecclefiaftical orders, fhould be fo carelefs in propagating the holy 
gofpel, and aflidubus to prophane holy things, in appointing and ordaining 
illiterate and irreligious perfons to the fervice. What is it ? but faying, 

go teach the American fools. My blcfling is enough. Cherifh con¬ 
fidence, and depend upon it, they will not have confidence to laugh at you : 
Leave the remote and poor fettlements to the care of divine providence, 
which is diffufive of its rich gifts. The harveft is great elfewhere. Only 
endeavour to epifcopize the northern colonies; it is enough : there they 
are numerous, and able to pay Peter’s pence, as well as our old jewifh, and 
new parliamentary tithes •, and in time your labours will be crowned with 
fuccefs.” 

That court however, which fends abroad ftiipid embafladors to reprefent 
it, cannot be reafonably expeded to have fuccefs, but rather Ihame and de* 
rifion. What can we think at this diftance, when we fee the number of 
blind guides, our fpiritual fathers at home have fent to us, to lead us clear of 
the mazes of error ? but, that they think of us with indifference, and are 
ftudioufly bent on their own temporal intereft, inftead of our fpiritual 
welfare. There are thoufands of the Americans, who I believe have not 
heard fix fermons for the fpace of above thirty years—and in faft they 
have more knowledge than the teachers who are fcnt to them, and too 
much religion to communicate with them. And even the blinder fort of 
the laity not finding truth fufficiently fupported by their purblind guides, 
grow proud of their own imaginary knowledge, and fome thereby proudly- 
commence teachers,—tby which means'they rend the church afunderj and, 
inftead of peace and love, they plant envy, contempt, hatred, revilings, 
and produce the works of the flelli, inftead of thofe of the fpirit. 

Not fb a< 5 l the uncivilized Indians. Their fuppofed holy orders are ob¬ 
tained from a clofe attention to, and approved knowledge of their facred 
'myfteries. No temptations can corrupt their virtue on that head neither 
will they convey their divine fecrets to the-knowm impure. This conduct 
h worthy to be copied, by all who pretend to ^ny religion at all, and efpe- 
cially by thofe who are honoured with the pontifical dignity, and affume the 
name of “ Right reverend, and Moft reverend Fathers in God.” I have 
been importunately requefted at different times, by feveral eminent gentle- 
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mep, who wifh well to both church and ftate, to reprefent the evils refnlting | 
from fuch miflionaries, in hope of redrefs; and on this occafion, I thought 
it criminal to refufe their virtuous requeft. The reprefentation is true, and 
the writer is perfuaded he cannot give the leaft offence by it, to any but 
the guilty. 

My fituation does not allow me, to fix the bounds our legiflators claim 
on the Mifiifippi: but I have good reafon to believe that the fine court 
title which France, in her late dying will, has transferred to Great- 
Britain, mofily confifts in ideal pofleflTons fhe never enjoyed. The 
monopolies already made, are equally unjuft and pernicious. They, who 
take up valuable lands, efpecially on fuch a barrier, ought to fettle them in 
ja reafonable time, or be prevented from keeping out induftrious inhabi¬ 
tants, and caufing the place to continue in a defencekfs condition. Before 
we can fettle the Miffifippi, with any reafonable view of fuccefs, the go¬ 
vernment muft build fufficienc places of ftrength, both to make the co¬ 
lony appear refpeclable in the eyes of the Indians, and guard it from the 
evil eye of the Spaniards, who are watching at New Orleans, and over 
the river, to impede our interefts, in that valuable but dangerous quarter. 
It might become an impenetrable barrier, if proper encouragement was 
given to the laborious and hardy inhabitants of our northern fettlements, 
on the various branches of the Ohio, and in the back fettlements of North 
Carolina, who are now almoft ufelefs to the community. As Great-Bricain 
would be thexhief gainer by their removal fh^ ought to encourage them 
to remove. Great numbers of them were preparing to come down, even 
in the years 1768 and 1769 ^ but finding too many inconveniencies and 
hazards in their way, they declined the attempt. As it is natural for every 
colony to endeavour to increafe its number of induftrious inhabitants, it . 
cannot be expelled, even if the mother country behaved more prudently 
than of late, that any of them would exert themfelves much on fuch an oc- 
•cafion, as to raife dangerous rivals in their own ftaple commodity—However 
rice, indigo, filk, hernp,. wine, and many other valuable produdions are fuit- 
able to fo fine a foil and climate; befides great quantities of beef, pork, and 
•every kind of ufeful timber for Jamaica, which is contiguous to the mouth 
of the Miflifippi, . So great an acquifition of raw materials would foon 
prove very beneficial*tO Great-Britain, as well as a great fafe-guard- to the 
beft part of oiir other colonies, and a very needful check to Spanifh info- 
5 knee,. 
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ience. Such a material undertaking, as the colonizing of fo important a 
barrier, deferves public encouragement to put it in a fair way of doing 
we 41 ; and the continuance of a fupply, and protedlion through its infant 
(late, to fecure it from any artful attempts the Spaniards and their French 
fubje6ls might plot to difliurb its tranquility, and thereby check its 
growth. 

There might be introduced even among the Indian nations I have de- 
feribed, a fpirit of induftry, in cultivating fuch produdlions as would agree 
with their land and climates *, efpecially, if the fuper-intendency of our In¬ 
dian affairs, weftward, was conferred on the fenfible, public-fpirited, and 
judicious Mr. George Galphin, merchant, or Lachlan M‘Gilwray, Efq; of 
equal merit. Every Indian trader knows from long experience, that both 
thefe gentlemen have a greater influence over the dangerous Mufkohge, 
than any others befides. And the fecurity of Georgia requires one or other 
of them fpeedily to fuperintend our Indian affairs. It was, chiefly, the 
fkilful management of thefe worthy patriots, which prevented the Mufkohge 
from joining theCheerake, according to treaty, againft us in the years 1760 
and 1761,—to their great expence and hazard of life, as they allowed thofe 
favages to eat, drink; and fleep at Silver-Bluff, below New Windfor gar- 
rifon, and at Augufla fifteen miles apart, and about 150 miles from Savanah. 
I write from my own knowledge, for I was then on the fpot, with a captain’s 
comniilTion from South Carolina. A Mufkohge war againft us, could 
cafily be prevented by either of thofe gentlemen, if chofen, and the de- 
ftrudive plan of general licences was repealed. It is to be hoped, that they 
who are invefted with the power, will retraft their former error^ and 
have the pleafure of knowing the good effedl it would produce, by giving an 
opportunity of civilizing and reforming the favages •, which can never be 
effedled by the former ufual means. Admit into Indian countries, a fuflkient 
number of difereet orderly traders.—This needful regulation will likewife 
benefit trade, which is almoft ruined j and our valuable weak frontier colo¬ 
nies would thereby increafe in numbers, proportionable to their fecurity. 

Formerly, each trader had a licence for two towns, or villages; but ac¬ 
cording to the prefent unwife plan, two, and even three Arab-like pedlars 
fculk about in one of thofe villages. Several of them alfo frequently 
emigrate into the woods with fpirituous liquors, and cheating trifles, 
5 after 
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after the Indian hunting camps, in the winter feafon, to the great injury of 
a regular trader, who fupplies them with all the conveniencies of hunting: 
for, as they will fell even their wearing fhirt for inebriating liquors, they 
muft be fupplied anew in the fall of the year, by the trader. At my firft 
fetting out among them, a number of traders who lived contiguous to each 
other, joined through our various nations in different companies, and were 
generally men of worth : of courfe, they would have a living price for their 
goods, which they carried on horfeback to the remote Indian countries, at 
very great expences. Thefe fet an honeft copy for the imitation of the na¬ 
tives, for as they had much at flake, their own interefl and that of the go¬ 
vernment co-incided. As the trade was in this wife manner kept up to its 
juft flandard, the favages were induflrious and frugal. But, lowering it, 
through a miftaken notion of regaining their affedions, we made ourfelves 
too cheap to them, and they defpifed us for it. The trade ought to be 
raifed to a reafonable fixed price, the firft convenient opportunity—thus 
we fhall keep them employed, and ourfelves fecure. Should we lower the 
trade, even fifty per cent below the prime coft, they would become only 
the more difcontented, by thinking we had cheated them all the years paft. 
A mean fubmiflive temper can never manage our Indian affairs. The 
qualities of a kind friend, fenfible fpeaker, and a< 5 live brifk warrior, muft* 
conftitute the characler of a fuperintendant. Great care ought to be taken, 
not to give the Indians offence, or a mean opinion of the people or govern- 
ment our Indian fuperintendants reprefent. 

At a general congrefs in Mobille, Anno 1765, where were prefent his 
Excellency the learned, cheerful, patriotic Governor of Weft-Florida, 
George Johnftone Efquire, the prefent fuperintendant of Indian affairs, 
and the head-men and warriors of the Choktah, and warlike Chikkafah 
nations, a tariff of trade was fettled on every material article, in the moft 
public and folemn manner, moftly according to the Mufkohge ftandard, and 
to the great fatisfadion of the Indians. The price for which the corrupt 
and fhamefiilly-indulged vagrant pedlars forced the traders at the rifque 
of their lives, to traffic with them, being then about 70 per cent, below 
the French tariff in Indian trade up the Miffifippi. Each of thefe tra¬ 
ders took out Indian trading licences, to which the fixed prices of vari¬ 
ous goods were annext, thereby impowering them to traffic during the ‘ 
fpace of a twelvemonth ; and they gave penal bonds of fecurity to the 
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lecrctrary, for the juft obfervance of their inftru6lions. This proved how¬ 
ever, through a bare-faced partiality, only a ftiameful farce on ceconomy 
and good order. His Excellency, and the honourable Col. W—n, were 
fo ftrongly convinced of my former integrity, that in order to teftify pub¬ 
licly their approbation of my good conduCl, they did me the honour 
to pafs fecurity in the fecretary’s office, for my dealing with the Indians 
in ftridt conformity to the laws of trade. As I loft in the fpace of a 
year, to the amount of two and twenty hundred dollars-worth of goods at 
prime coft, by the diforderly condudl of other licenfed traders, and had juft 
reafon to hope for redrefs on exhibiting a weli-fupported complaint j I 
drew up on my own account, and at the importunate requeft of the Chik¬ 
kafah head-men, a memorial, fetting forth their having notorioufly violated 
every elTcntial part of their inftruflions, enticing the Indians alfo to get 
drunk, and then taught them to blafpheme their maker. This I proved, 
and that fome of the lawlefs traders had furniffied the Indians, in the 
ipace of a few months, with fo great a quantity of prohibited liquors, 
as either did, or might enable fome of them to decoy the favages to fquan- 
der away thoufands of dreft deer-fkins, — but they efcaped with impu¬ 
nity. 

A few months before this period, fome family difputcs rofe very high 
between the Chikkafah, on the following account. The Indians being 
ambitious, free, and jealous of their liberties, as well as independent of 
each other, where mutual confent is not obtained *, one half of the nation 
were exceedingly difpleafed with the other, becaufe, by the reiterated per- 
fuafions of a certain deputy, the latter had difpofed of a tra£t of land, 
twelve miles toward the fouth, on the upper trading Choktah, or Mo- 
bille path, to one of thofe diforderly.traders. By the application of t^e 
deputy, the head-men of both parties met him according to appointment, 
and partook of a plentiful barbicued feaft, with plenty of fpirituous li¬ 
quors. As fuch condu( 5 t was againft his majefty’s proclamation, and ap¬ 
peared to me to be calculated, either for a clandeftine trade, or family-job, 
I rejedled the invitation, left otherwife I might be charged as a party. 
When they became intoxicated with liquor, a war-leader of the diflenting 
party, ftruck his torriohawk at the head of a noted chieftain, upbraid¬ 
ing him for bringing a ftrange fire into their land; but happily the blow 
ixiifled its aim. Their difputes confequently rofe higher every day j .and the 
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diflidents informed the Mufkohge of their then fituation, and future inten¬ 
tions. Tah-Tah-'Tuftanage, ‘‘ the Great Mortar,” a bitter enemy of the 
Englilh, foon fent. up a company of his war-relations, to perfuade them to 
guard in time, againft pur dangerous encroachments, by killing all the 
Englilb, that planted their lands without the general confent of the owner'^^ 
and "to take their black people as a good, prize; becaufe they were building 
and planting for the reception of an EngliQi garrifon, which was to come 
from the Miffifippi, and be the firft means of enflaving them. While 
their tranfport of madnefs. laded, it was fruitlefs to reafon with them ; but 
at every convenient opportunity, I ufed fi^h plain, friendly, and perfuafive 
arguments to footh therh, as I imagined might regain their loft affec¬ 
tions, and procraftinate the dangerous impending blow. They confented 
at laft to forbear every kind of refentment againft our late fufpicious con- 
dud, on condition of my writing to thofe who could redrefs them, and our 
people fpeedily withdrav^ing from their land the intruding planters. Thi& 
I did; and at Mobille I delivered my remonftrance to the fuperintendant^ 
Upon my urging the abfolute neceflity of pacifying our old fteady friends, 
by removing the ungenerous caufe of their jealoufy, he affured me, that he 
would gladly comply with fojuft a requeft, efpecially, as it exadly coin¬ 
cided with his majefty’s proclamation, then fixed on the fort-gate. 

In the fpace of about ten days after, by order of Governor Johnftone, all 
the Chikkafah and Choktah traders were cited to appear before him and' 
the fuperintendant, in order to know the merit of, and anfwer to, my nu¬ 
merous complaints. When they appeared, and every thing was properly: 
adjufted, his fecretary read paragraph by paragraph, and his excellency, 
very minutely examined all the reputable traders, who confirmed to his full 
fatisfadion, the truth of every thing in my complaint. But tho’ the memo¬ 
rial fct forth, among other inftances, that ‘‘ but a few minutes after I had 
once a troublefbme difpute with the abovementioned Chikkafah leader, on 
account of the traders prohibited and poifoning liquors, he went Home dif- 
traded, and finding none but his aged mother, he would have killed her 
with his tomohawk, only for her earneft entreaties, and then fuddem 
efcape,”—yet none of thofe diforderly people were either fufpended fronx 
trading with the Indians, or forfeited the. penalty of their bonds-—neither 
wtsthe Indians requeft complied with. Though, I believe, the terminadont 
was to the no fmall mortification of his excellency. 
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Anno the fuper-intendant*s deputy convened all the Chikkafah 

traders and head-men of the nation, declaring that he had received pofitivc 
orders from the fuperior over Indian affairs, to bring the trade to the late 
ftandard of the Muikbhge. The head-men replied, that if their traders, 
or the fuper-intendant adcd unwifely, they were not bound to follow the 
copy. We urged, that he had already exceedingly lowered the Miffi- 
fippi-Indian trade, and had, at the Mobille congrefs, fixed a Tariff, a copy 
of which every one of us had, as well as a regular licence, having given 
approved fecurity for our peaceable condud, and fair dealing with the 
Indians, for the fpace of a year; and that befides the wrong policy of fuch 
an edid, as he now propofed, if we proved rogues to our own interefi: 
with them, we ought to be arrefted as fools below. We concluded, by 
obferving the great difadvantage of navigation that Mobille lay under, to 
which Charles-town was no way expofed in imports and exports % and that if 
the aforefaid Indian trade fhould, by any ad be reduced below its prefent 
ftandard, it muft neceffarily ceafe of itfelf, unlefs as free-mcn, we faid No 
CO the command- Which the traders did, and refolved to fupport it. 

The deputies treatment of Capt. J.C— 1 —b—rt, who has lived among 
the Chikkafah from his childhood, and fpeaks their language even 
with more propriety than the Englifh, deferves to be recorded—but I 
hope the gentleman will foon do it himfelf, to Ihew the higher powers the 
confequences of appointing improper, mercenary, and haughty perfons to 
fuch offices. Sir William Johnfon aded very differently—he was kind, 
intelligent, intrepid—he knew when to frown and when to fmile on the In¬ 
dian nations he was conneded with, and blended the ferpent with the dove.* 
He chofe his deputies or reprefentatives in the Indian countries, according 
to their qualifications in the Indian life ; and not unfkilful men, and mere 
ftrangers, like fome who have been obtruded into our fouthern nations. His 
prudent and brave deputy Col Craghan, did our chain of colonies more real 
fcrvice in a few months, than all our late fouthern commiffioners of Indian af¬ 
fairs could poffibly have done in ages. In the dangerous time of our fettling 
the Illinois-garrifon, 300 leagues up the Miffifippi, he went from Johnfon’s 
Hall, in the lower part of the Mohawk country, and from thence courfed 
through the various nations of Indians, to the head-branches of Canada; 
and in like manner, down thofe of the Miffifippi, to the garrifon, amidft 
the greateft dangers; plealing and reconciling the favages as he proceeded.’ 
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The Chikkafah firft informed me of his journey ancj fucccfs—and I had it 
fome time after, circumftantially confirmed to me by Sir W. Johnfon. 
When I fpoke to the Col, himfelf on his fatigues and perils,, he modeftly 
replied ‘^that while he was performing the needful duties of his office, and' 
afting the part of a beloved man with the fwan’s wing, white pipe, and 
white beads,^ for the general good of his country,, and of its red neighbours,, 
he had no leifure to think of any perfonal dangers that might befall a well- 
meaning peace-maker.” Having reconciled the Kufkufke Indians,, whom? 
the French garrifon had decoyed by their falfe painting of us, to remove 
with them over the Miffifippi,—he from thence proceeded down by water to^ 
New Orleans j afterwards, along the gulph-flream of Mexico,, to the place 
from whence he fet off, amounting nearly to 5000 miles,, in. the obliqucr 
courfe he was forced to take. 

In brief,, able fuperintendants of Indian affairs, and- who will often vifit 
the Indians, are the fafefl: and ftrongeft barrier garrifons of our colonies—and^ 
a proper number of prudent honeft traders difperfed among the favages would- 
be better than all the foldiers, which the colonies fupport for their defence** 
againft them. The Indians are to be perfuaded by friendly language ; but 
aothing will terrify them to fubmit to what oppofes their general idea of 
liberty. In the difputes between governors, fuperintendants,^. their depu¬ 
ties, and the traders, care fhould be taken to keep? them very fecret from 
the Indians,—for they love fuch traders as are governed by principle, 
and are eafily influenced by them. Several agents of governors and fuper- 
intendants have experienced this, when difpatched into their countries to 
feize either the goods or perfons of one and? another trader, who was ob¬ 
noxious by not putting the neck under their lordly feetv Some have hardly 
efcaped from being tomohawked and cut to pieces on the fpot by the en¬ 
raged Indians,, for the violence offered to their friendly traders.^—AVhen ah^ 
Indian and trader contraft fricndfhip, they exchange the clothes then upon 
them,, and afterwards they cheriffi it by mutual prefents,. and in general, 
will maintain it to the death. As early as 1.736 the Georgia governor began 
tO'harrafs the licenfed traders, and fent a commiffioner to feize the goods of 
feveral Carolinian traders : in executing his commiffibni he was foon en¬ 
circled by twenty-three Indians,, and would have been inflantly difpatched,, 
but for the interceffion- of one of the fuffering traders, Mr. G—r of 

Tennafe. When a governor of any of our colonies,, is either weak in his: 
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iiitelleifls, or has ielf-interefted purfults in view, incompatible with the pub¬ 
lic good, he will firft opprefs the Indian traders, and mifreprefent all under' 
his government who oppofe him; and then adopt and purfne the low and 
tyrannical court maxim “divide, and you will fubdue and rule them/*' 
Whether the animofities that fubfifted among the inhabitants of' Georgia,- 
when Mr. Ellis went to prefide there, fprung from any fuch caufe, I will’ 
not fay, but I well know that by his wifdom, cheerful atid even temper, and 
an eafy winning behaviour, he foon reconciled the contending parties in his 
gay and friendly hall, ^ 

The grateful and polite in that colony, have taught their rifing families 
to revere his name, on account of his generous and patriotic fpirit. Hein- 
ftrufled the inhabitants of that infant colony, by example, how to fortify 
.themfclves againft hoftile dangers. The people were few, weak, harrafled, 
and 'dilheartened : but as foon as the father and general put to his helping 
hand, their drooping fpirits recovered. Then, defenfible garrifons fprung 
up, after the manner of ancient Thebes; but as he knew that peace with the 
numerous.nations of neighbouring Indians-was eflential to the welfare of a 
trading colony, he alfled the part of the Archimagus, pr great beloved 
man, with the fwan’s wing, white pipes, and tobacco, between the mif- 
chievous Mulkohge and our colonies, at Savanah, in concert with the 
two worthy gentlemen before-mentioned. At that time our Indian affairs 
in general wore a moft dangerous' afpe(fl-“and the public flock was ex¬ 
pended:—when the governor faw that he. could not (hake Hands with the 
Indians, empty handed, he cheerfully fupplied their difeontented head-men 
with his own effecfls, and even his domeflic utenfils. They fet a high value 
on each gift, chiefly for the fake of the ^iver, whom they adopted as 
brother, friend, father. He gave the colony a flrong example of public 
fpirit, by facrificing his eafe, and private interefl, to the welfare of the 
people •, whom he faithfully patronised, (during his too fhort flay) according 
to the paternal .intentions of his late Majefty. He was never ordered by his 
Prince to inforin the legiflative body of the colony, that, if the elecflors peti¬ 
tioned his majefly for the liberty of chufing reprefentatives, he, through his 
own grace and goodnefs, would order his governor toinform them hewaspleafed 
to indulge them in the objefl of their fubmiffive prayer. But had it been other- 
wife, Mr. Ellis would have deemed fuch a minifterial order, a grofs attack 
Upon his honour, if not on the conflitutional rights of Britifh fubjafls, and 
3 have 
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have reje< 5 led it with contempt. When a gentleman of abilities employs his 
talents, in his proper fphere, in promoting the general good of fociety (in- 
ftead of forwarding only his own intereft) he is both an honour and a blef- 
fing to the community : the grateful public always revere fuch a charafler, 
and fail not to hand it down to the lateft pofterity, to ftimulate others to fol¬ 
low the example. Such was Mr. Ellis in Georgia •, and fuch was the learned, 
wife, polite, affable, and now much lamented Sir Henry Moore Bart, the late 
governor of New-York colony. His virtues fo ftrongly endeared him to thofc 
he governed, and to every one who had the pleafure of his acquaintance, that 
his memory will never be forgotten. He came to his government at the moft 
confufed time America ever knew. He found the lenior member of the 
council ftrongly barricaded in the fort,—but prefently he ordered away the 
cannon, and put a flop to other hoftile preparations. He converfed with 
the people as a father. They were foon convinced of his upright inten¬ 
tions, and he lived triumphant in their hearts. If flri< 51 : integrity, great 
abilities, and the moft ardent defires and endeavours to promote the mu¬ 
tual interefts of prince and people,—if the moft impartial adminiftration 
of juftice to every denomination of faithful fubjeds—if indefatigable 
application to public bufinefs, and a cheerfulnefs to redrefs every grie¬ 
vance that had the leaft tendency to affed the lives or property even 
of the meaneft perfon: if thefe be the charafleriftics of one of the beft 
of governors, our hearts feelingly teftify, and the tears of a grate¬ 
ful people plainly Ihewed, he enjoyed them in the moft eminent degree. 
His ftay, however, among them was but ftiort, for having given a finiflied 
copy for others to purfue, heaven called him home to reward him for his 
fhining virtues: and, though the other worthy patriot is in being, yet the 
honeft fons of Georgia deeply lament his being loft to them. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

O N T H E 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


I N the following pages, the reader will find as great a variety of enter¬ 
tainment, as can well be expeded in defcribing a rude and uncivilized 
people. The Indians having for a long time no intercourfc with the reft of 
the world, and feldom one nation of them with another, their rites and 
cuftoms are in feveral refpe<fts different. But as they agree in effentials 
through the whole extent of the American world, fuch agreement is ap¬ 
parently owing to tradition, and the ufage of their anceftors, ^before 
they were fubdivided as at prefenf. Uniformity cannot be attributed to 
chance. 

Through the whole continent, and in the remoteft woods, are traces of 
their ancient warlike difpofuion. We frequently met with great mounds of 
earth, either of a circular, or oblong form, having a ftrong breaft-work at a 
diftance around them, made of the clay which had been dug up in forming 
the ditch, on the inner fide of the inclofed ground, and thefe were their 
forts of fecuriiy againft an enemy. Three or four of them, are in fome 
places raifed fo near to each other, as evidently for the garrifon to take any 
enemy that paffed between them. They were moftly built in low lands; 
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NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


I N the following pages, the reader will find as great a variety of enter¬ 
tainment, as can well be cxpe£ted in defcribing a rude and uncivilized 
people. The Indians having for a long time no intercourfe with the reft of 
the world, and feldom one nation of them with another, their rites and 
cuftoms are in feveral refpcfls different. But as they agree in effentials 
through the whole extent of the American world, fuch agreement is ap¬ 
parently owing to tradition, and the ufage of their anceftors, ^before 
they were fubdivided as at prefent. Uniformity cannot be attributed to 
chance. 

Through the whole continent, and in the remoteft woods, are traces of 
their ancient warlike difpofition. We frequently met with great mounds of 
earth, either of a circular, or oblong form, having a ftrong breaft-work at a 
diftance around them, made of the clay which had been dug up in forming 
the ditch, on the inner fide of the inclofed ground, and thefe were their 
forts of fecuriiy againft an enemy. Three or four of them, are in fomc 
places raifed fo near to each other, as evidently for the garrifon to take any 
enemy that paffed between them. They were moftly built in low lands ; 
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and feme are overfpread with large trees, beyond ther rcarh cyf Indian: tra¬ 
dition. About 12 miles from the upper northern parts of the Choktah 
country, there (land on a level tra6b of land, the north-fide of a creek, 
and within arrow-fhot of .it, two oblong mounds of earth, which were old 
garrifons, in an equal direction with each other, and about two arrow-fhots 
apart. A broad deep ditch inclofed thofe two fortreffes, and there they 
raifed an high breaft-work, to fecure their houfes from the invading enemy. 
This was a (lupendous piece of v/ork, for fo fmatl a number of favages, 
as could fupport themfelves in it; their working inftruments being only 
of (lone and wood. They called thofe old fortreffes Nanne Tah^ “ the^ 
hills, or mounts of God.’^ :«j 

Probably, different parties, and even nations, were formed at firft, either 
by caprice, differences, or the fear of punifhment for offences. The 
demon of pCTfecution however was never among them—not an individual 
durft ever prefume to infringe on another’s liberties. They are all 
equal—the only precedence any gain is by fuperior virtue, oratory, or 
prowefs; and they efteem themfelves bound to live and die in defence of 
their country. A warrior will accept of no hire for performing virtuous 
and heroic afbions; they have exquilite pleafure in purfuing their owji 
natural didlates. The head-men reward the worthy with titles of ho-- 
nour, according to their meric in fpeaking, or the number of enemies.* 
fcalps they bring home. Their hearts are fully fatisfied, if they have re¬ 
venged crying blood, enobled themfelves by war a< 5 l*ons, given cheerfulnef& 
to their mourning country, and fired the- breads of the youth with a fpiric: 
of emulation to guard the beloved people from- danger, and revenge the 
wrongs of their country. Warriors are to protcdl all, but not to moieft or 
injure the meaned. If they attempted it,, they would pay dear for their- 
folly. The reafon they are more earned than the red of mankind,, in 
maintaining that divine law of equal freedom and judice, I apprehend, is 
the notion imbibed from their (fuppofed) Hebrew ancedors of the divine 
theocracy, and that inexpreffible abhorrence of flavery; which mud have 
taken place after their captivity by the AfTyrians, or the Babylonians. 

Every'warrior holds his honour, and the love of his country, in fo high, 
edeem, that he prefers it to life, and will fuffer the mod cxquifite tortures 
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rather than renounce it: there is no fuch thing among the Indians as 
dcfertion in war, bccaufe they do not fight like the Swils for hire, but for 
wreaths of fwan-feathers. If the Englifli aded on that noble principle, or 
were encouraged by an able, public-fpirited miniftry, to cherifh it, Britan¬ 
nia need neither fue, nor pay any of the German princes for protedion, or 
alliances. 

The equality among the Indians, and the juft rewards they always con¬ 
fer on merit, arc the great and leading — the only motives that warm 
their hearts with a ftrong and permanent love to their country. Governed 
by the plain and honeft law of nature, their whole conftitution breathes 
nothing but liberty : and, when there is that equality of condition, man¬ 
ners, and privileges, and a conftant familiarity in fociety, as prevails in 
every Indian nation, and through all our Britifh colonies, there glows 
fuch a chearfulnefs and warmth of courage in each of their breafts, as 
cannot be deferibed. It were to be wilhed, that our military and na¬ 
val officers of all ranks, inftead of their ufual harfh and imperious beha¬ 
viour, would ad the part of mild and good-natured patrons to thofe under 
them: kind, perfuafive language has an irrefiftible force, and never fails to 
overcome the manly and generous heart, and love is ftrong as death. If 
the governed arc convinced that their fuperiors have a real affedion for 
them, they will efteem it their duty and intereft to ferve them and take 
pleafure in it. The late gallant Lord Howe, General Wolfe, and Ad¬ 
miral Warren, arc ftill alive in the grateful hearts of the Americans, and 
alfo of the foldiers and feamen, who fought under them. No fervice 
was too difficult to oblige them, and they were^^afiiamed to do any 
thing amifs. If every Britiffi officer fet the like example, there would be 
little occafion for new mutiny ads, and other fuch like penal regulations. 
We have frequent inftances in America, that merely by the power of affa¬ 
bility, and good-natured language, the favage Indian, drunk and foaming 
with rage and madnefs, can be overcome and brought to weep. Lately, 
fome came among us, inflamed and diftraded foes; we perfuaded them of 
our conftant kindly intentions, and they repented, made atonement in re¬ 
gard to themfelves, and checked the mad condud of others. 

The Indians are not fond of waging war with each other, unlcfs 
prompted by fome of the traders: when left to themfelves, they confider 
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with the greateft exadnefs and forefight, all the attending circumftances of 
war. Should any of the young warriors through forwardnefs, or pafllon, 
violate the treaty of peace, the aggrefling party ufually fend by fome neutral 
Indians, a friendly embafly to the other, praying them to accept of equal 
retribution, and to continue their friendlhip, afluring them that the ralh 
unfriendly a£lion did not meet with the approbation, but was highly con¬ 
demned by the head-men of the whole nation. If the propofal be accepted, 
the damage is made up, either by facrificing one of the aggreflbrs, of a weak 
family, or by the death of fome unfortunate captive, who had been ingrafted 
in a wafted tribe. If a perfon of note was killed, the offended party take im¬ 
mediate fatisfatftion of their own accord, and fend back the like embaffy, 
acquainting them, that as crying blood is quenched with equal blood, and 
their beloved relation’s fpirit is allowed to go to reft, they are fond of con^ 
tinuing the friend-knot, and keeping the chain of friendikip clear of ruft, 
according to the old beloved fpeech : but, if they are determined for war, 
they fay Mattie^ Mattie^ “ it is finifhed, they are weighed, and found, 
light.” In that cafe, they proceed in the following manner, 

A war captain announces his intention of going to invade the common ene-^ 
my, which he, by confent of the whole nation, declares to be fuch : be then 
beats a drum three times round his winter houfe, with the bloody colours 
flying, marked with large ftrokes of black,—the grand war fignal of blood 
and death. On this, a fuflicient number of. warriors and others, com¬ 
monly of the family of the murdered perfon, immediately arm themfelves, 
and each gets a fmall bag of parched corn-flour, for his war-ftores. They 
then go to the aforefaid winter houfe, and there drink a warm decoftion 
of their fuppofed holy confecrated herbs and roots for three days and 
nights, fcmetimes without any other refrefhment. This is to induce 
the deity to guard and profper them, amidft their impending dangers, 
in the moft promifing appearance of things, they are not to. take the 
leaft nouriftiment of food, nor fo much as to fit down, during that time 
of fanflifying themfelves, till after funfet. While on their expedition, 
they are not allowed to lean themfelves againft a tree, though they-may be 
exceedingly fatigued, after' a fharp day’s march \ nor muft they lie by, a 
whole day to refrefh themfelves, or kill and barbicue deer and bear for their 
war journey. The more virtuous they are, they reckon the- greater will be 
their fuccefs againft the enemy, by the bountiful fmiles 0/ the deity. To 
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gain that favourite point, fome of the aged warriors narrowly watch the 
young men who are newly initiated, left they fhould prove irreligious, 
and prophane the holy faft, and bring misfortunes on the out-ftanding 
camp. A gentleman of my acquaintance, in his youthful days obferved 
one of their religious fafts, but under the greateft fufpicion of his virtue 
in this refpeft, though he had often headed them againft the common 
enemy: during their three days purification, he was not allowed to go out 
of the fandified ground, without a trufty guard, left hunger fhould have 
tempted him to violate their old martial law, and by that means have 
raifed the burning wrath of the holy fire againft the whole camp. Other 
particulars of this facred procefs for war, have been related in their proper; 
place. * 

When they have finifhed their faft and purifications, they fet off, at the- 
fixed time, be it fair or foul, firing their guns, whooping, and halloo¬ 
ing, as they march. The war-leader goes firft, carrying the fuppofed holy 
ark : he foon ftrikes up the awful and folemn fong before mentioned, which 
they never fing except on that occafion. The reft follow, in one line, 
at the diftance of three or four fteps from each other, now and then found¬ 
ing the war whoo-whoop, to^ make the leader’s fong the more ftriking to the. 
people. In this manner they proceed, till quite out of the fight, and hear¬ 
ing of their friends. As foon as they enter the woods, all are filenr; and,, 
every day they obferve a profound filence in their march, that their ears, 
may be quick to inform them of danger: their fmall black eyes are almoft. 
as (harp alfo as thofe of the eagle, or the lynx j and with their feet they re-^ 
lemble the wild cat, or the cunning panther,, crawling up to its prey.. 
Thus they proceed, while things promife them good fuccefs*, but, if 
their dreams portend any ill, they always obey the fuppofed divine, 
intimation and return home, without incurring the lead cenfure. They; 
reckon that their readinefs to fervc their country, fhould not be fubfervient. 
to their own knowledge or wifhes, but always regulated by the divine im- 
pulfe. I have known a whole company who. fet out for war, to return in. 
fmall parties, and fometimes by fingle perfons, and be applauded by the: 
united voice of the people \ becaufe they a<fled in obedience to their Nana 
yidtohoollo^ “ or guardian angels,” who impreffed them in the vifions of night,, 
with the friendly caution. As their dreams are reckoned ominous, fo there* 
is a fmall uncommon bird, called the “ kind ill meflenger,” which, they; 
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always deem to be a true oracle of bad news. If it fings near to them, 
they are much intimidated : but, if it perches, and fings over the war- 
camp, they fpeedily break up. This fuperfticious cuftom prevailed with 
the early heathens, who pretended to prophefy by the flight of birdsj and it 
reached even down to the time of the Romans. 

Every war captain chufes a noted warrior, to attend on him and the 
company. He is called EtiJJu^ or “ the waiter.^* Every thing they eat or 
drink during their journey, he gives them out of his hand, by a rigid ab- 
ftemious rule—though each carries on his back all his travelling convenient 
cies, wrapt in a deer Ikin, yet they are fo bigoted to their religious 
culloms in war, that none, though prompted by (harp hunger 'or burning 
third:, dares relieve himfelf. They are contented with fuch trifling allow¬ 
ance as the religious waiter diftributes to them, even with a fcanty hand. 
Such a regimen would be too mortifying to any of the white people, let 
their opinion of its violation be ever fo dangerous. 

When I roved the woods in a war party with the Indians, though I car¬ 
ried no ferip, nor bottle, nor ftaff, I kept a large hollow cane well corked 
at each end, and ufed to fheer off now and then to drink, while they fuf- 
fered greatly by thirft. The conftancy of the favages in mortifying their 
bodies, to gain the divine favour, is aftonifhing, from the very time they 
beat to arms, till they return from their campaign. All the while they 
are out, they are prohibited by ancient cuftom, the leaning againft a tree, 
cither fitting or ftanding: nor are they allowed to fit in the day-time, under 
the thade of trees, if it can be avoided •, nor on the ground, during the 
whole journey, but on luch rocks, ftones, or fallen wood, as their ark of 
war refts upon. By the attention they invariably pay to thofe fevere rules 
of living, they weaken themfelves much more than by the unavoidable fa¬ 
tigues of war : but, it is fruitlefs to endeavour to dilTuade them from thofe 
things which they have by tradition, as the appointed means to move 
the deity, to grant them fuccefs againft the enemy, and a fafe return 
home. 

It may be expefled I fhould deferibe the number of men their war compa¬ 
nies confift of, but it is various, and uncertain: fometimes, tvvo or three onl^ 
will go to war, proceed as cautioufly, and ftrike their prey as panthers. In 
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the year r747j a couple of the Mohawk Indians came againfl: tht lower 
towns of the Cheerake, and fo cunningly ambufeaded them through rnoft 
part of the fpring and fummer, as to kill above twenty in different 
attacks,, before they were difeovered by any party of the enraged and 
dejeded people.. They had a thorough knowledge of the moft convenient 
ground for their pnrpofe, and were extremely fwift and long winded—when¬ 
ever they killed any, and got the fcalp, they made off to the neighbouring 
mountains, and ran over the broad ledges of rocks, in contrary courfes, as 
OGcafion offered, fo as the purfuers could by no means trace them. Once, 
when a large company was in chace of them, they ran round a deep hill at 
the head of the main eaftern branch of Savana river, intercepted, killed,, 
and fcalped the hindmoft of the party, and then made off between them 
and Keeowhee: as this was the town to which the company belonged, 
they haftened home in a clofe body, as the proper place of fecurity from 
fuch enemy wizards. In this manner, did thofe two fprightly gallant ra¬ 
vages perplex and intimidate their foes for the fpace of four moons, in the 
greateft fecurity *, though they often were forced to kill and barbicue what 
they chiefly lived upon, in the midft of their watchful enemies. Having 
lufficientiy revenged their relations’ blood, and gratified their own ambition* 
with an uncommon number of fcalps, they refolved to captivate one, and 
run home with him, as a proof of their having killed none but the ene¬ 
mies of their country. Accordingly, they approached very near to Keeo¬ 
whee, about half-a-mile below the late Fort Prince George, advancing 
with the ufual caution on fuch an occaflon—one crawled along under 
tke befl: cover of the place,, about the diftance of an hundred yards a-head, 
while the other fliifted from tree to tree, looking fliarply every way. In 
the evening, however, an old beloved man difeovered them from the top 
of an adjoining hill, and knew them to be enemies, by the cut of their hair, 
light trim for running, and their poftures j he returned to the town, and 
called firfl: at the houfe of one of our traders, and informed him of the 
affair, enjoining him not to mention it to any,, left the people fliould fet 
ofF againft them without fuccefs, before their tracks were to be difeo* 
vered, and he be charged with having deceived them.. But, contrary to 
the true policy of traders among unforgiving favages, that thoughtlefs 
member of the Choktah Sphynx-company bufied himfelf as nfual out of 
his proper fphere, fent for the head-men, and told them the ftory. As 
the Mohawks, were our allies,, and not. known to.moleft any o£ the traders. 
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in the paths and woods, he ought to have obferved a ftriifb neutrality. 
The youth of the town, by order of their head-men, carried on their 
noify public diverfions in their ufual manner, to prevent their foes from 
having any fufpicion of their danger, while runners were fent from the 
town to their neighbours, to come filently and alTifl: them to fccure the 
prey, in its ftate of fecurity. They came like filent ghofts, concerted their 
plan of operation, pafTed over the river at the old trading ford, oppofite to 
the late Fort, which lay between two contiguous commanding hills, and 
proceeding downward over a broad creek, formed a large femi-circle from 
the river bank, while the town feemed to be taking its ufual reft. They 
then clofed into a narrower compafs, and at laft difeovered the two brave 
unfortunate men lying clofe under the tops of fome fallen young pine- 
trees. The company gave the war fignal, and the Mohawks bounding up, 
bravely repeated it: but, by their fudden fpring from under thick cover, 
their arms were ufelefs; they made defperate efforts however to kill 
or be killed, as their fituation required. One of the Cheerake, the 
noted half breed of Iftanare town, which lay two miles from thence, 
was at the firft onfet, knocked down and almoft killed with his own 
cutlafs, which was wrefted from him, though he was the ftrongeft of the 
whole nation. But they were overpowered by numbers, captivated, and 
put to the moft exquifite tortures of fire, amid ft a prodigious crowd of 
exulting foes. 

One of the prefent Choktah traders who was on the fpot, told me, that 
when they were tied to the ftakc, the younger of the two difeovering onr 
traders on a hill pretty near, addreffed them in Englifti, and entreated them 
to redeem their lives. The elder immediately fpoke to him, in his own lan¬ 
guage, to defift—on this, he recolleded himfelf, and became compofed like 
a ftoic, manifefting an indifference jo life or death, pleafure or pain, accord¬ 
ing to their ftandard of martial virtue ♦, and their dying behaviour did not 
refled the leaft difhonour on their former gallant adions. All the pangs of 
fiery torture ferved only to refine their manly fpirits : and as it was out of the 
power of the traders to redeem them, they according to our ufual cuftom 
retired, as foon as the Indians began the diabolical tragedy. 

The common number of an Indian v/ar company,'is only from twenty 
to forty, left riieir tracks fhould be difeovered by being too numerous: 
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but If the warring nations are contiguous to each other, the invading party 
generally chufes to out-number a common company, that they may ftrike 
the blow with greater fafety and fuccefs, as their art of war is chiefly kil¬ 
ling by furprife *, confident that in cafe of a difappointment, their light 
heels will enfure their return to their own country. When a fmall 
company go to war, they always chufe to have a fwamp along fide of 
them, with a thick covert for their (helter, becaufe a fuperior num¬ 
ber will fcarcely purfue them where they might reafonably expecfl to 
lofe any of their warriors. When they arrive at the enemies hunting 
ground, they ad with the greateft caution and policy. They feparate them- 
felves, as far as each can hear the other’s travelling fignal, which is the 
mimicking fuch birds and beafts as frequent the fpot. And they can ex- 
adly imitate the voice and found of every quadruped and wild fowl 
through the American woods. In this way of travelling, they ufuaily keep 
an hundred yards apart on the courfe agreed upon at camp. When the 
leader thinks it the furefl: way of fucceeding againft the enemy, he fends 
a few of the beft runners to form an ambufcade near their towns: there, they 
fometimes fix the broad hoofs of buffalos, and bear’s paws upon their feet, to 
delude the enemy: and they will for miles together, make all the windings 
of thefe beafts with the greateft art. But, as both parties are extremely 
wary and fagacious, I have known fuch arts to prove fatal to the delu- 
ders. At other times, a numerous company will walk in three different 
rows, by way of a decoy, every one lifting his feet fo high, as not to beat 
down the grafs or herbage *, and each row will make only one man’s 
track, by taking the fteps of him who went before, and a gigantic fellow 
takes the rear of each rank, and thereby fmooths the tracks with his feet. 
When they are convinced the enemy is in purfuit of them, at fo confiderable 
a diftance from the country, as for themfelves not to be over-powered by 
jiumbers, they poft themfelves in the moft convenient place, in the form of an 
half-moon, and patiently wait a whole day and night, till the enemy 
runs into it *, and in fuch a cafe, the vidory at one broad-fide is ufuaily 
gained. 

When they difcover the tracks of enemies in their hunting ground, 
or in the remote woods, it is furprifing to fee the caution and art they 
■ufe, both to fecure themfelves, and take advantage of the enemy. 
If a fmall company be out at war, they in the day time crawl through 
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thickets and fwamps in the manner of wolVes—now and then they climbs 
trees, and run to the top of hills, to difeover the fmoke of fire, or hear the 
report of guns : and when they crofs through the open woods, one of them 
ftands behind a tree, till the refl: advance about a hundred yards, looking out 
fiiarply on all quarters. In this manner, they will proceed, and on tiptoe,., 
peeping every where aroundthey love to walk on trees which have been 
blown down, and take an oblique courle, till they infwamp themfelves. 
again, in order to conceal their tracks, and avoid a purfuit. As we can gain 
nothing by blows, with fuch warriors,it is certainly our intereft, as a'trading^ 
people, to ufe proper megfures to conciliate their aiFedlions ; for whether wcj: 
are conquerors, or conquered, we are always great lofers in an Indian war. 

When, the invaders extend themfelves crofs the- woods, in quell of their- 
prey, if they make a plain difeovery, either of frcfii tracks, or of the* 
enemy, they immediately pafs the war-fignal to each other, and draw 
their wings toward the centre.. If the former, they give chace, and com¬ 
monly by their wild-cat-method of crawling, they furround, and furprife 
the purfued, if unguarded—however, I have known them to fail in fuch. 
attemptij for the Indians generally are fo extremely cautious, that if three 
of them are in the woods, their firft obje< 5 b is a proper place for defence^, 
and they always fit down in a triangle, to prevent a furprife.. When enemies, 
difeover one another, and find they, can take no advantage, they make them-- 
lelves known to each other; and by way of infulting bravado, they fpeak aloud, 
all the barbarities they ever committed againfl: them;—that they.are now*, 
to vindicate thofe aflions, and make the wound for ever incurable; that 
they are their moft bitter enemies, and equally, contemn their friendfliip 
and enmity.. In the mean while, they throw down their packs, ftrip them-- 
felves naked, and paint their faces and breads red as blood, intermingled 
with black ftreaks.. Every one at the fignalof the fhrill-founding war-cry,^ 
inftantly covers himfelf behind a tree, in fome cavity of the ground where 
it admits of the bed fafety.. The lealler, on each fide;, immediately blows, 
the fmall whidle he carries for the occafion, in imitation of the ancient: 
trumpet, as the lad fignal of engagement.. Now hot. work., begins-—^ 
The guns, arc'firing; the chewed bullets flying ; the drong hiccory bows, 
a twanging;- the dangerous barbed arrows whizzing as they fly; the fure- 
fliafted javelin: driking death wherever it reaches ; and the well-aimed. tCK 
mohawk killing, or difabling its enemy. Nothing fcarcely can be heard 
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for the fhrill echoing noife of the war and death-whoop, every one fu- 
rioufly purfues his adverfary from, tree to tree, ftriving to incircle him 
for his prey; and the greedy jaws of pale death are open on all fides, to 
fwallow them up. One dying foe is intangled in the hateful and fal¬ 
tering arms of another: and each party defperately attempts both to fave 
their dead and wounded from being fcalped, and to gain the fcalps of 
their opponents. On this the battle commences anew—But rafli attempts 
fail, as their wary fpirits always forbid them from entering into a gene¬ 
ral clofe engagement. Now they retreat: then they draw up into various 
figures, ftill having their dead and wounded under their eye. Now they 
are flat on the ground loading their pieces—then they arc up firing behind 
trees, and immediately fpring off in an oblique courfe to recruit—and thus 
they a< 5 l till winged vidory declares itfelf. 

The vanquifhed party makes for a fwampy thicket, as their only afy- 
lum: but fhould any of them be either unarmed, or (lightly wounded, 
the fpeedy purfuers captivate thep, and ufually referve them for a worfp 
death than that of the bullet. On returning to the place of battle, the 
vidors begin,- with rtiad rapture, to cut and flafli thofe unfortunate perfonsj 
who fell by their arms and power; and they difmember them^ after a rtiofl: 
inhuman manner.. If the battle be gained near home, one hero cuts off and 
carries this member of the dead perfon, another that, as joyful trophies of a 
decifive vidory. If a ftranger faw them thus loaded with human flefh, with¬ 
out proper information, he might conclude them to be voracious canibals, 
according to the ihameful accounts of our Spanifli hiftorians. Their firfl: 
aim however is. to take off the fcalp, when they perceive the enemy hath 
a proper fituation, and ftrength to make a dangerous refiftance. Each 
of them is fo emulous of exceeding another in this point of honour, that 
it frequently (tops them in their purfuit. 

This honourable fervice is thus performed—They feize the head of the 
difabled, or dead perfon, and placing one of their feet on the neck, 
they with one hand twilled in the hair, extend it as far as they can— 
with the other hand, the barbarous artifts fpeedily draw their long (harp- 
pointed fcalping knife out of a (heath from their bread, give a flalh round 
the top of the (Icull, and with a few dexterous fcoops, foon drip it off, 
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They are fo expeditious as to take off a fcalp in two minutes. When 
they have performed this part of their martial virtue, as foon as time per-, 
mits, they tie with bark or deer’s finews, their fpeaking trophies of blood in 
a fmall hoop, to preferve it from putrefadion, and paint the interior part 
of the fcalp, and the hoop, all round with red, their fiouriihing emblematical 
colour of blood. 


They are now fatiated for the prefent, and return home. Tradition, 
or the native divine impreflion on human nature, didates to them 
that man was not born in a (late of warj and as they reckon they arc 
become impure by (bedding human blood, they haflen to obferve the faff 
of. three days, as formerly mentioned, and be fandified by the war-chief¬ 
tain, as a prieft of war, according to law. While they are thus impure, 
though they had a fair opportunity of annoying the common enemy 
again, yet on this account they commonly decline it, and are applauded 
for their religious condud, by all their countrymen. Indeed, formerly, 
when the whole combined power of the French, and their Indians, 
was bent againft the warlike Chikkafah, I have known the laft fometimes 
to hazard their martial virtue and fuccefs, and to fight three or four com¬ 
panies of French Indians, before they returned home; but the leaders 
excufed themfelves, by the neceffity of fclf-defence. They have no fuch 
phrafe as the “ fortune of war.” They reckon the leader’s impurity to 
be the chief occafion of bad fuccefs; and if he lofe fcveral of his war¬ 
riors by the enemy, his life is either in danger for the fuppofed fault, or he 
is degraded, by taking from him his drum, war-whiftle, and martial titles, 
and debafing him to his boy’s name, from which he is to rife by a frefh 
gradation. This penal law contributes, in a good meafure, to make them 
fo exceedingly cautious and averfe to bold attempts in war, and they arc 
ufually fatisiied with two or three fcalps and a prifoner. 


It has been long too feelingly known, that inffcad of obferving the ge¬ 
nerous and hofpitable part of the laws of war, and faving the unfortunate 
who fall into their power, that they generally devote their captives to death, 
with the moft agonizing tortures. No reprefentation can poflibly be 
given, fo (hocking to humanity, as their unmerciful method of tormenting 
their devoted prifoner; and as it is fo contrary to the ftandard of the reft cf 
5 the 
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the known world, I ihall relate the circumftances, fo far as to convey proper 
information thereof to the reader. When the company return from war» 
and come in view of their own town, they follow the leader one by one, in 
a direft line, each a few yards behind the other, to magnify their triumph. 
If they have not fucceeded, ot any of their warriors are loft, they return quite 
filent •, but if they are all fafe, and have fucceeded, they fire off the Indian 
platoon, by one, two, and three at a time, whooping and infulting their 
prifoners. They camp near their town all night, in a large fquare plot of 
ground, marked for thepurpofe, with a high war-pole fixed in the middle of 
it, to which they fecure their prifoners. Next day they go to the leader’s houfe 
in a very folemn proceflion, but ftay without, round his red-painted war- 
pole, till they have determined concerning the fate of their prifoners. If any 
one of the captives ftiould be fortunate enough to get loofe, and run into the 
houfe of the archi-magus, or to a town of refuge, he by ancient cuftom, is 
faved from the fiery torture—thefe places being a fure afylum to them if 
they were invaded, and taken, but not to invaders, becaufe they came to 
filed blood. 

Thofe captives who are pretty far advanced in life, as well as in war-gra¬ 
dations, always atone for the blood they fpilt, by the tortures of fire.— 
They readily know the latter, by the blue marks over their breafts and 
arms; they being as legible as our alphabetical charaders are to us. Their 
ink is made of the foot of pitch-pine, which fticks to the infide of a 
greafed earthen pot 5 then delineating the parts, like the ancient Pi<fts of 
Britain, with their wild hieroglyphics, they break through the Ikin with " 
gair-fifti-teeth, and rub over them that dark compofition, to regifter them 
among the brave *, and the impreffion is lafting. I have been told by the 
Chikkafah, that they formerly crazed any falfe marks their warriors proudly 
and privately gave themfelves—in order to engage them to give real proofs 
©f their martial virtue, being furrounded by the French and their red allies ; 
and that they degraded them in a public rnanner, by ftretching the marked 
parts, and rubbing them with the juice of green corn, which in a great 
degree took out the impreffion. 

The young prifoners are faved, if not devoted while the company were 
fanftifying themfelves' for their expedition; but if the latter be the cafe. 
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they are condemned, and tied?to the dreadful ftake, one at a time. The 
vigors firfl: ftrip their miferable -captives quite naked, and put oh 
their feet a pair of bear-fldn maccafeenes, with the black hairy part 
outwards •, others fallen with a grape-vine, a burning fire-brand to the pole, 
a little above the reach of their heads. Then they know their doom—deep 
black, and burning fire, are fixed -feals of their death-warrant. Their punifli- 
ment'is always left to the women ; and on account of their falfe ftandard of 
education, they are no way backward in their office, but perform it to the 
entire fatisfaftion of the greedy eyes of the fpeflators. Each of them pre¬ 
pares for the- dreadful rejoicing, a long bundle of dry canes, or the heart of 
?fat pitch-pine, and as the vidlims are led to the flake, the women and their 
^young ones beat them with thefe in a mod barbarous manner. Happy 
would it be for the miferable creatures, if their fufferings ended here, or a 
^merciful tomohawk finifhed them at one flroke; but this ffiameful treat¬ 
ment is a prelude to future fufferings. 

The death-fignal being given, preparations are made for adling a more 
itragical part. The vidims arms are fad pinioned, and a drong grape-vine 
is tied round his neck, to the top of the war-pole, allowing him to track 
around, about fifteen yards. They fix fome tough clay on his head, to fe- 
cure the fcalp from the bla 2 .ing torches. Unfpeakable pleafure now fills 
the exulting crov/d of fpedators, and the circle fills with the Amazon and 
mercilefs executioners—The fuffering warrior however is not difmayed ; 
with an infulting manly voice he fings the war-fbng I and with gallant con¬ 
tempt he tramples the rattling gourd with pebbles in it to pieces, and 
outbraves .even death itfelf. The women make a furious on-fet with their 
^ burning torches: his pain is foon fo excruciating, that he rufhes out from 
the pole, with the fury of the mod favage bead of prey, and with the vine 
fweeps down all before him, kicking, biting, and trampling them,, with 
the greated defpite. The circle immediately fills again, either with the 
fame, or freffi perfons: they attack him on'every fide—now he runs to the 
pole for flielter, but the flames purfuc him. Then with champing teeth, 
.and fparkling eye-balls, he breaks through their contraded circle afreffi, 
and a6ls every part, that the highed courage, mod raging fury, and blacked 
defpair can prompt him to. But he is fure to be over-power’d by nunlbers, 
.and after fome time the fire affeds his tender parts.—Then they pour 
over him a quantity of cold water,- and allow him a proper time of refpice, 
7 till 
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till his fpirits recover, and he is capable of fufFering new tortures. Then 
the like cruelties are repeated till he falls down, and happily becomes iii- 
fenfible of pain. Now they fcalp him, in the manner before defcribed : 
difmember, and carry off all the exterior branches of the body, (pudendis. 
non exceptis) in (hameful, and favage triumph. This is the moft favour- 
able treatment their devoted captives receive: it would be too Hiocking 
to humanity either to give, or perufe, every particular of their condud 
in fuch doleful tragedies—nothing can equal thefe fcenes, but. thofe of. the 
merciful Romifh inquifition. 

Not a. foul, of whatever age or fex, manlfefts the lead pity during the 
prifonefs tortures: the women fing with religious joy, all the while they 
are torturing the devoted viflim, and peals of laughter refound through 
the crowded theatre—efpccially if he fears to die; But a warrior puts on 
a bold aufterc countenance, and carries it.through all his pains:—as long, 
as he can, he whoops and out-braves the enemy, defcribing his own martiak 
deeds againft them, and thofe of his nation, who he threatens will force • 
many of them to eat fire in revenge of his fate, as he himfelf had oftenj 
done to fome of their relations at their coff.. 

Though the fame things operate alike upon the organs of the human.» 
body, and produce an uniformity of fenfations; yet weaknefs,.or conftancy*' 
of mind derived from habit, helps in a great meafure, either to heighten,, 
or leflcn the fenfe of pain. By this, the alfiifled party, has learned to ftifle * 
nature, and.(hew. an outward unconcern, under, fuch flbw-and acute tor-- 
tures: and- the fiirprifing .cruelty., of their, women, is equally owing ta^ 
education and cuftom. Similar inftances verify this, as in LKbon, and other 
places,- where tender^-hearted ladies are transformed by their bloody p,rie(ls,> 
into fo many Medeas,. through deluded religious principles; and fit 
and fee with the higheft joy, the martyrs of God, drawn along in - dia*-. 
bolical triumph , to the fiery, flake, and fuffering death with lingering, tor-- 
tures. 

r cannot forbear giving another inftance or-two here of the conffancy,, 
vifible unconcern, and prefeiice of mind, of the Indians, at the.approach j 
of. death,,in its moft.alarming drefs and terrors.. 
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About four years before the Shawano ‘ Indians were forced to remove 
from the late Savanah town, they took a Mufkohge warrior, known by the 
name of “ Old Scranythey baflinadoed him in the ufual manner, and 
condemned him to the fiery torture. He underwent a great deal, without 
fliewing any concern ; his countenance and behaviour were as if he fuffered 
not the leafl pain, and was formed beyond the common laws of nature. 
He told them, with a bold voice, that he was a very noted warrior, and 
gained moft of his martial preferment at the expence of their nation, and 
was defirous of fhewing them in the aft of dying, that he was Hill as 
much their fuperior, as when he headed his gallant countrymen againft 
them.—That although he had fallen into their hands, in forfeiting the 
proteftion of the divine power, by fome impurity or other, when car¬ 
rying the holy ark of war againft his devoted enemies *, yet he had ftill fo 
much remaining virtue, as would enable him to punifh himfelf more ex« 
quifitely than all their defpicable ignorant crowd could pofTibly do, if they 
gave him liberty by untying him, and would hand to him one of the red hot 
gun-barrels out of the fire. The propofal, and his method of addrefs, ap¬ 
peared fo exceedingly bold and uncommon, that his requeft was granted. 
Then he fuddenly feized one end of the red barrel, and brandifliing it from 
fide to fide, he forced his way through the armed and furprifed multitude, 
and leaped down a prodigious fteep and high bank into a branch of the 
river, dived through it, ran over a fmall ifland, and pafled the other branch, 
amidft a fhower of bullets from the commanding ground where Fort-Moore, 
or New Wind for-garrifon ftood j and though numbers of his eager enemies 
were in clofe purfuit of him, he got to a bramble fwamp, and in that naked, 
mangled condition, reached his own country. He proved a fharp thorn in 
their fide afterwards to the day of his death. 

The Shawano alfo captivated a warrior of the Anantooeah, and put him 
to the ftake, according to their ufual cruel folemnities. Having uncon¬ 
cernedly fuffered much fharp torture, he told them with fcorn, they did 
not know how to punifh a noted enemy, therefore he was willing to teach 
them, and would confirm the truth of his affertion, if they allowed him 
the opportunity. Accordingly he requefted of them a pipe and fome to¬ 
bacco, which was given him : as foon as he lighted ir, he fat down, 
naked as he was, on the women’s burning torches, that were within his 
•Ircle, and continued fmoking his pipe without the leaft difeompofure—on 
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this a head-wamor leaped up, and faid, they had feen plain enough, that 
he was a warrior, and not afraid of dying *, nor (hould he have died, only 
that he was both fpoiled by the fire, and devoted to it by their laws : how¬ 
ever, though he was a very dangerous enemy, and his nation a treache¬ 
rous people, it fiiould appear they paid a regard to bravery, even iri 
one, who was marked over the body with war ftreaks, at the cofi: of 
many lives of their beloved kindred. And then by way of favour, he, 
with his friendly tomohawk, inftantly put an end to all his pains though 
the merciful but bloody inftrument was ready fome minutes before it gave 
the blow, yet I was aflured, the fpedators could not perceive the fufFerer 
to change, either his pofture, or his fteady eredl: countenance, in the 
leaft. 

A party of the Senekah Indians^ came to war againft the Katahba, bitter 
enemies to each other. In the woods, the former dilcovered a fprightly 
warrior belonging to the latter, hunting in their ufual light drefs 5 on his 
perceiving them, he fprung off for a hollow rock, four or five miles 
diftant, as they intercepted him from running homeward. He was fix 
extremely fwift, and fkilful with the gun, as to kill feven of thena in 
the running fight, before they were able to furround and take him. They* 
carried him to their country in fad triumphf: but, though he had filled 
them with uncommon grief and fliame, for the lofs of fo many of their 
kindred, yet the love of martial virtue induced them to treat him, during 
their long journey, with a great deal more civility, than if he had a(fled 
the part of a coward. The women and children, when they met him at their 
feveral towns, beat and whipped him in as fevere a manner as the occafion 
required, according to their law of juftice, and ac laft he was formally con^ 
demned to die by the fiery tortures. It might reafonably be imagined that 
what he had for fome time gone through, by being fed with a fcanty 
hand, a tedious march, lying at night on the bare ground, expofed 
to the changes of the weather, with his arms and legs extended in a 
pair of rough ftocks, and fuffering fuch punifiiments on his entering into 
their hoftile towns, as a prelude to thofe (harp torments for which he 
was deftined, would have fo impaired his health, and^afFefled his imagina¬ 
tion, as to have fent him to his long fleep out of the way of any m^re fuf- 
ferings. Probably, this would have been the cafe with the major part of 
white people, under fimilar circumdances; but I never knew this with any 
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of the Indians: and this cool-headed brave warrior did not deviate froiu 
their rough lefTons of martial virtue, but aded his part fo well, as to fur- 
prife and forely vex his numerous enemies. For, when they were taking 
him unpinioned, in their wild parade, to the place of torture, which 
lay near to a river, he fuddenly dafhed down thofe who flood in his 
way, fprung off, and plunged into the water, fwimming underneath like 
an otter, only rifing to take breath till he made the oppofite fhore. He 
now afcended the deep bank but though he had good reafon to be in a 
hurry, as many of the enemy were in the water, and others running 
every way, like blood-hounds, in purfuit of him, and the bullets flying 
around him, from the time he took to the river, yet his heart did not 
allow him to leave them abruptly, without taking leave in a formal 
manner, in return for the extraordinary favours they had done, and in¬ 
tended to do him. He firfl turned his backfide toward them, and flapped 
it with his hand*, then moving round, he put up the fhrill war whoo whoop, 
as his lafl: falute, till fome more convenient opportunity offered, and darted 
off in the manner of a beafl: broke loofe from its torturing enemies. He 
continued his fpeed fo as to run by about midnight of the fame day, as far 
as his eager purfucrs were two days in reaching. There he re fled, till he 
happily difcovered five of thofe Indians, who had purfued him—he lay hid 
a little way off their camp, till they were found afleep. Every circumflance 
of his fituation occurred to him, and infpircd him with heroifm. He was 
naked, torn, and hungry, and his enraged enemies were come up with 
him. But there was now every thing to relieve his wants, and a fair 
opportunity to fave his life, and get great honour, and fweet revenge, by 
cutting them off. Refolution, a convenient fpot, and fudden furprize, 
would effedl the main objeifl of all his wifhes and hopes. He accord¬ 
ingly creeped towards them, took one of their tomohawks, and killed them 
all on the fpot. He then chopped them to pieces, in as horrid a manner, 
as favage fury could excite, both through national and perfonal refent- 
ment,—he flripped off their fcalps, clothed himfelf, took a choice gun, and, 
as much ammunition and provifions as he could well carry in a running 
march. He fct off afrefh with a light heart, and did not fleep for feveral 
fucceffive nights, only when he reclined as ufual a little before day, with his 
back to a tree. As it were by inflindl:, when he found he was free from' 
the purfuing enemy, he made diredly to the very place where he had 
killed feven of his enemies, and was .taken by them for the fiery torture. 

He 
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IJe digged them up, fcalped them, burned their bodies to afhcs, and went 
home in fafety with fingular triumph. Other purfuing enemies came 
on -the evening of the fecond day to the camp of their dead people, 
v/hen the fight gave them a greater (hock, than they had ever known be¬ 
fore. In their chilled war council, they concluded, that, as he had done 
fuch furprifing things in his defence, before he was captivated, and fince 
that, in his naked condition, and was now well armed, if they continued 
the purfuit, he would fpoil them all, for he furely was an enemy wizard. 
And therefore they returned home. 

When the Chikkafah were engaged in a former war with the Mulkohge, 
one of their young warriors fet off alone againft them, to revenge the blood 
of a near relation; his burning heart would not allow him to delay its gratifica¬ 
tion, and proceed with a company, after their ufual forms of purification were 
obferved, in order to gain fuccefs. He was replete with martial fire, and re¬ 
venge prompted him to outrun his war virtue : however, hepurfued as mor¬ 
tifying a regimen, as if he had been publicly fed like a dove, by the fcanty 
hand of a religious waiter. But, as he would not wait a few days, and accom¬ 
pany the reputed holy ark, they reckoned him irreligious, by depending on 
the power of his own arms, inflead of the powerful arm of the fupreme fa^ 
tberly chieftain, Yo He Wah^ who always beftows viflory on the more virtu¬ 
ous party. He went through the moft unfrequented and thick parts of the 
woods, as fuch a dangerous enterprife required, till he arrived oppofite to 
the great, and old beloved town of refuge, Koofah, which (lands high on 
the eaftern fide of a bold river, about 250 yards broad, that runs by the 
late dangeroi^s Alebahma fort, down to the black poifoning Mobille, and 
fo into the gulph of Mexico. There he concealed himfelf under cover 
of the top of a fallen pine tree, in view of the ford of the old trading pathj 
where the enemy now and then pafied the river in their light poplar canoes. 
All his war (lore of provifions confided in three dands of barbicued venifonj 
till he had an opportunity to revenge blood, and return home. He waited^ 
with watchfulnefs and patience almod three days, when a young man, a 
womanj and a girl palTed a little wide of him, about an hour before fun- 
fet. The former he (hot down, tqmohawked the other two, and fcalped 
each of them in a trice, in full view of the town. By way of bravado, 
■he (haked the fcalps before thenn, founded the‘awful death whoop, and 
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fet off alopig the trading path, trufting to his heels, while a great mar>7 
of the enemy ran to their arms, and gave chace. Seven miles fron^ 
thence, he entered the great blue ridge of Apalahche mountains. About 
an hour before day, he had ran over feventy miles of that mountainous 
tract ir-then, after fleeping two hours in a fitting pofture, leaning his back 
againft a tree, he fet off again with frefh fpeed. As he threw away his 
venifon, when he found himfelf purfued by the enemy, he was obliged to 
fupport nature with fuch herbs, roots, and ngts, as his fharp eyes, with a 
running glance, dircfled him to fnatch up in his. courfe. Though I ofteh 
have rode that war path alone, when delay might have proved dangerous, 
^nd with as fine and ftrong horfes as any in America, it took me five days 
to ride from the aforefaid Koofah, to this fprightly warrior’s place in the 
Chikkafah country, the diftance of 300 computed miles •, yet he ran it, 
and got home fafe and well, at about eleven o’clock of the third day^ 
which was only one day and half, and. two nights, 

Thefe two. well known infiances of the young Katahba, and this Chik-* 
kafah warrior, evince the furprifing and fuperior abilities of the Indians in 
their own. element. And the intrepid behaviour of the two other red ftoics, 
their furprifing contempt of, and indifference to life or death, inftead of 
leffening, helps to confirm; our belief of that fupernatural power, which 
fupported the great number of primitive martyrs, who fcaled the chriftian 
faith with their blood. The Indians, as 1 obferved in the former par^ 
have as much belief, and expeftationof a future ftate, as the greater part of 
the Ifraelites feem, to have poffefled. But the chriftians of the firft centu¬ 
ries, may juftly be faid to exqced eyen the mofi heroic American Indians *, 
for they bore the bittereft perfecution, with fteady patience, in imitation of 
their divine leader., Meffiah, in full confidence of divine fupport, and of a 
glorious recompence of reward *, and, inftead of even wifhing for revenge 
on their cruel enemies and malicious tormentors (which is the chief prin¬ 
ciple that afluates the Indians) they not. only forgave them, but in the 
midft of their tortures, earneftly prayed, for them, with compofed counte¬ 
nances, fincere love, and unabated fervor.. And not only men of different 
conditions, but the delicate women and children fuffered with conftancy, 
and died praying for their tormeators; the Indian women and children, 
and their young men untrained to war, are incapable of difplaying the like 
patience and magnanimity. 
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When the Indians have finiihed their captive tragedies, they return to 
the neighbouring town in triumph, with the wild Ihrieking noife of de- 
(Iroying demons: there, they cut the fcalps into feveral pieced, fix them 
on different twigs of the green leaved pine, and place them oa the tops of 
the circular winter houfes of their deceafed relations—whofe deaths (if by 
the hand of an enemy) they efteem not revenged till then, arid thus theif 
ghofts are enabled to go to their intermfcdiate, but unknown place of reft, 
till, after a certain time, they return again to live for ever in that traft of 
land which pleafed them beft, when in their former ftate. They perform this 
fuppofed religious duty with great folemnity, attended by a long train 
of rejoicing women, chanting with foft voices, their grateful fbng of 
triumph to To He fV'ah ; while the favoured warriors echo their praifes of 
the giver of viiftory, with awful notes, and intermix with them the death 
whoo-whoop. They dance for three days and nights, rejoicing before the 
divine prefence, for their viflory *, and the happinefs of fendirtg the fpirits 
of their killed relations from the eaves of their houfes which they haunted, 
mourning with fuch painful notes as Koo-Koo-Koo^ like the fufferirtg owls of 
night in pinching winter, according to their creed. In their dance, they 
reprefent all the wild cat movements they made in crawling to furprife the 
enemy, and their wolfilh condud in killing with fafety •, or the whole en¬ 
gagement, when they could no way attack by furprife. Now, they lift up 
one foot, then put it down flowly on tip toe in a bent pofture, lookirig 
lharply every way. Thus, they proceed from tree to tree, till the fuppofed 
enemy be cither defeated by ftratagem, or open battle. Then they ftrut 
abopt in parade, and the chief will tell the people he did not behave like 
a blind white man, who would have rulhed on with his eyes (hut, impro¬ 
vident of danger j but having wifely confidered that his bare bread was riof 
bullet proof, he cunningly covered himfelf from tree to tree, and by his? 
fkilful condud vanquiftied the hateful enemy, without expofing his own 
valuable life to danger. All people praife, or blame another’s condud, in 
proportion to the parity or difparity it bears to their own ftandard, and no¬ 
tion of virtue. 

In the time of their rejoicings, they fix a certain day for the warriors' to 
be crowned 5 for they cannot fleep found or eafy, under an old title, while 
anew, or higher one is due. On that long-wifhed for day, they all ‘ appear 
on the field of parade, as fine and cheerful as the birds in fprirtg. Their mar¬ 
tial 
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tial drums beat, their bloody colours areMifplayed, and mod of the young 
people are dancing and rejoicing, for the prefent fuccefs of their na¬ 
tion, and the fafc return and preferment of their friends and relations. 
Every expedant warrior on that joyful day wears deer-fkin maccafcenes, 
painted red, his body is anointed with bear’s oil, a young foftened otter- 
Ikin is tied on each leg, a long collar of fine fwan feathers hangs round his 
neck, and his face is painted with the various ftreaks of the rain-bow. 
Thus they appear, when two of the old magi come forth holding as many 
white wands and crowns, as there are warriors to be graduated: and in 
a (landing pollure, they alternately deliver a long oration, with great vehe¬ 
mence of exprcfllon, chiefly commending their ftrid obfervance of the law 
of purity, while they accompanied the beloved ark of war, which induced 
the fupreme chieftain to give them the vidory, and they encourage the reft 
to continue to thirft after glory, in imitation of their brave anceftors, who 
died nobly in defence of their country. Ac the conclufion of their orations, 
one of the magi calls three times with a loud voice, one of the warriors by 
his new name, or war title, and holds up the white crown, and the fcep- 
ter, or wand. He then gladly anfwers, and runs whooping to, and 
around them, three times. One of the ©Id beloved men puts the crown on 
his head, and the wand into his hand; then he returns to his former place, 
whooping with joy. In like manner, they proceed with the reft‘of the gra¬ 
duate warriors, to the end of their triumphal ceremony, concluding with 
this ftrong caution, Remember what you are (fuch a warrior, mentioning 
his titles) according to the old beloved fpeech.” This is equal to the bold 
virtuous lefibns of the honeft Romans, and uncorrupted Greeks. The 
concluding caution of the magi to the warriors, points at the different 
duties of their honourable ftation, that they fhould always afpire after mar¬ 
tial glory, and prefer their own virtue, and the welfare of their country,' 
more than life itfelf. The crown is wrought round with the long feathers 
of a fwan, at the lower end, where it furrounds his temples, and it is cu^ 
rioufly weaved with a quantity of white down, to make it fit eafy, and ap¬ 
pear more beautiful. To this part that wreathes his brows, the fkilful 
artift warps clofe together, a ringlet of the longeft feathers of the fwan, 
and turning them carefully upward, in an uniform pofltion, he, in the ex- 
a6lcft manner, ties them together with deer’s finews, fo as the bandage will 
OOt appear to the fharpeft eyes without handling it. It is a little open at 
the top, and about fifteen inches high. The crowns they ufe in confti- 
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tuting war-leaders, are always worked with feathers of the tail of the che¬ 
rubic eagle, which caufes them to be three or four inches higher than the 
former. This latter cuftom bears a ftriking refemblance to the ufage of 
the ancients on fimilar occafions, according to the conftitution of their dif^ 
ferent forms of government. 

They are exceedingly pointed againft our methods of war, and con¬ 
ferring of titles. By the furprifing conduct of a Georgia governor, both 
the Mufkohge and Cheerake, who attended our army in the war be¬ 
fore the iaft, againft St. Auguftine, have entertained, and will continue 
to have the meaneft opinion of the Carolina martial difpofition, till by fome 
notable brave aflions, it wears off. The Indians concluded that there 
was treachery in our letting prifoners of diftindion return to the fort 
to put the reft on their guard, and in our ftiutting up the batteries 
for four or five days fucceffively, not having our cannon difmounted, nor an¬ 
noying the enemy, but having flags of truce frequently paffing and repaf- 
ftng. They faid, that it was plain to their eyes, we only managed a fham 
fight with the Spaniards—and they became very uneafy, and held many 
conferences about our friendly intercourfe with the garrifon ; concluding that 
we had decoyed them down to be flaughtered, or delivered to the Spaniard 
to purchafe a firm peace for ourfelves—and they no fooner reached their own 
countries, than they reported the whole affair in black colours, that we al¬ 
lured them to a far-diftant place, where we gave them only a fmall quan¬ 
tity of bad food •, and that they were obliged to drink falcifh water, which, 
inftead of allaying, inflamed their thirft, while we were caroufing with 
various liquors, and fhaking hands with the Spaniard, and fending the 
white beloved fpeech to one another, by beat of drum, although we 
had the affurance to affirm that we held faft the bloody tomohawk. 
The minuteft circumftance was fo ftrongly reprefented, that both nations 
were on the very point of commencing war againft us. But the “ Raven’* 
of Euwafe, a leading head warrior of the Cheerake, was confined in Au- 
gufta garrifon, till he fent up runners to flop a war, that his fp^eches. 
and meffages had nearly fomented—his life was threatened on failure, and 
he had large promifes given, if he complied and fucceeded. 

The Indians are much addided to gaming, and will often ftake every 
thing they poffefs. Ball-playing is their chief and moft favourite game; 
and is fuch fevere exercife^^ as to fhew it was originally calculated for a 
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hardy and expert race of people, like themfelves, and the ancient Spartans. 
The ball is made of a piece of feraped deer-fltin, moiftened, and (luffed hard 
with deer’s hair, and (Irongly fewed with deer’s finews.—The ball-fticks are 
about two feet long, the lower end fomewhat refembling the palm of a 
hand, and which are worked with deer-lkin thongs. Between thefe, they 
catch the ball, and throw it a great diftance, when not prevented by fome of 
the oppofitc party, who fly to intercept them. The goal is about five 
hundred yards, in length : at each end of it, they fix two long bending poles 
into the ground, three yards apart below, but flanting a confiderable 
way outwards^ The party that happens to throw the ball over thefe, 
counts one; but, if it be thrown underneath, it is caft back, and played 
for as ufgaL The gamellers are equal in number on each fide; and, 
at t;he beginning of every courfe of the ball, they throw it up high in the 
center of the ground, and in a direfl line between the two goals. When 
the crowd of players prevents the one who catched the ball, from throwing 
it off with a long direction, he commonly fends it the right courfe, by 
an artful (harp twirl. They are fo exceedingly expert in this manly 
cxercife, that, between the goals, the ball is moflly flying the differ¬ 
ent w'ays, by the force of the playing (licks, without falling to the ground, 
for they are not allowed to catch it with their hands. It is furprifing 
tp^ fee how fwiftly they fly, when clofely chafed by a nimble footed 
purfuer; when they are intercepted by one of the oppofite party, his 
fear of being cut by the ball (licks, commonly gives them an opportunity of 
throwing it perhaps a hundred yards; but the antagonift fometimes runs up 
behind, and by a fudden (Iroke da(hes down the ball. It is a very unufual 
thing to fee them a6l fpitefully in any fort of game, not even in this fevere 
and tempting ej^crcife. 

Once, indeed, I faw fome break the legs and arms of their opponents, by 
hurlipg them down, when on a defeent, and running at full fpeed. But 
I afterward underftood, there was a family difpute of long continuance 
between them: that might have raifed their fpleen, as much as the high 
bets they had then at (take, which was almoft all they were worth. The 
Choktah are exceedingly addicted to gaming, and frequently on the 
flighteft and moft hazardous occafions, will lay their all, and as much as 
their credit c^n procure* 
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education, precept, and cuftom, as well as ftrong example, they have 
learned to fhew an external acquiefcencc in evety thing that befalls them, 
either as to life or death. By this ‘means, they reckon it a fcandal to the 
charadler of a Heady warrior to let his temper be ruffled by any accidents,— 
their virtue they fay, ihould prevent it. Their condud is equal to their 
belief of the power of thofe principles: previous to this lharp exercife 
of ball playing, notwithHanding the irreligion of the Choktah in other 
refpeflrs, they will fupplicate To He Wah^ to blefs them with fuccefs. To 
move the deity to enable them to conquer the party they are to play againft; 
they mortify themfelves in a furprifing manner *, and, except a .fmall 
intermifflon, their female relations dance out of doors all the preceding 
night, chanting religious notes with their Ihrill voices, to move To He 
Wah to be favourable to their kindred party^ on the morrow. The men 
faft and wake from funfet, till the ball play is over the next day, which 
is about one or two o’clock in the afternoon. During the whole night, 
they are to forbear fleeping under the penalty of reproaches and fliame *, 
which would lit very lharp upon them, if their party chanced to 
lofe the game, as it would be aferibed to that unmanly and vicious 
conduiH. They turn out to the ball ground, in a long row, painted 
white, whooping, as if Pluto’s prifoners were all broke loofe: when thaten- 
thufiaftic enaction is over, the leader of the company begins a religious in¬ 
vocation, by faying Tah^ Ihort *, then To long, which the reft of the train 
repeat with a Ihort accent, and on a low key like the leader: and thus 
they proceed with fuch acclamations and invocations, as have been al¬ 
ready noticed, on other occafions. Each party are defirous to gain the 
twentieth ball, which they eftcem a favourite divine gift. As it is in the 
time of laying by the corn, in the very heat of fummer, they ufe this fe- 
vere exercife, a ftranger would wonder to fee them hold it fo long at full 
fpeed, and under the fcorching fun, hungry alfo, and faint with the excef- 
five ufe of fuch lharp phyfic as the button fnake root, the want of natural 
Teflr, and of every kind of nourilhment. But their conftaney, which they 
gain by cuftom, and their love of virtue, as the fure means of fuccefs, 
enable them to perform all their exercifes, without failing in the leaft, 
be they ever fo fevere in the purfuit. 

The warriors have another favourite game, called Chungke ; which, with 
propriety of language, may be called ‘‘ Running hard labour.” They 
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have near their ftate houfe, a fquare piece of ground well cleaned, and 
fine fand is carefully ftrewed over it, when requifite, to promote a fwifter 
motion to what they throw along the furface. Only one, or two on a fide,, 
play at this ancient game. They have a ftone about two fingers broad at 
the edge, and two fpans round : each party has a pole of about eight feet 
long, fmooth, and tapering at each end, the points fiat. They fet 
off a-breaft of each other at fix yards from the end of the play ground 
then one of them hurls the ftone on its edge, in as direfb a line as he can, a 
confiderable diftance toward the middle of the other end of the fquare r 
when they have ran a few yards,, each darts his pole anointed with bear’s 
oil, with a proper force, as near as he can guefs in proportion to the 
motion of the ftone, that the end may lie clofe to the ftone—when 
this is the cafe, the perfon couhts tv/o of the game,, and, in proportion 
Co the ncarnefs of the poles to the mark, one is counted, unlefs by 
meafuring, both are found to be at an equal diftance from the ftone. 
In this manner, the players will keep running moft, part of the day, 
at half fpeed, under the violent heat of the fun, ftaking their filver 
ornaments, their nofe, finger, and ear rings j. their breaft, arm, 'and- 
wrift plates, and even all their wearing appareh except that which 
barely covers their middle. All the American Indians are much addiefted 
to this game, which ta us appears to be a talk of ftupid drudgery: it 
fcems however to be of early origin, when their fore-fathers ufed diver- 
fions as fimple as their, manners. The hurling ftones they life at prefent,, 
were time immemorial rubbed fmooth on the rocks, and with prodigious 
labour; they arc kept with the ftridteft religious care, from one generation 
to another, and are exempted from being buried with the dead. They 
belong to the town where they are ufed, and are carefully preferved. 

Their manner of rambling through the woods to kill deer, is a very la¬ 
borious exercife, as they frequently walk twenty-five or thirty, miles through 
rough and fmooth grounds,, and failing, before they return back to camp, 
loaded. Their method of fifliing may. be placed among their diverfions, but 
this is of the profitable kind. When they fee large fiih near the furface of the 
water,, they fire dircflly upon them, fonietimes only with powder, which 
noife and furprize however fo ftupifies them,, that they inftantly turn up 
their bellies and float a top, when the fiiherman fecures them. If they 
flxoot at fiih not deep in the water,, cither with an arrow or bullet, they aim 
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at the lower part of the belly, if they are near; and lower, in like manner, 
according to the diftancc, which feldom fails of killing. In a dry fummer 
feafon, they gather horfe chefnuts, and different forts of roots, which hav¬ 
ing pounded pretty fine, and fteeped a while in a trough, they fcatter this 
mixture over the furface of a middle-fized pond, and ftir it about with 
poles, till the water is fufficiently impregnated with the intoxicating bittern. 
The fifh are foop inebriated, and make to the furface of the water, with 
their bellies uppermoft. The fifhers gather them in bafkets, and barbicuc 
the largeft, covering them carefully oyer at night to preferve them from 
the fuppofed putrifying influence of the moon. It feems, that fifh catched 
in this manner, are hot poifoned, but only ftupifled; for they prove very 
wholefome food to us, who frequently ufe them. By experiments, when 
they are fpcedily moved into good water, they revive in a few minutes. 

The Indians have the art of catching fifh in long crails, made with canes 
and hiccory fplinters, tapering to a point. They lay thefe at a fall of 
water, where ftones are placed in two Hoping lines from each bank, till they 
meet together in the middle of the rapid flream, where the intangled fifh are 
foon drowned. Above fuch a place, I-"have known them to fallen a 
wreath of long grape vines together, to reach acrofs the river, with Hones faf- 
tened at proper diftances to rake the bottom ; they will fwim a mile with it 
whooping, and plunging all the way, driving the fifh before them into their 
large.cane pots. With this draught, which is a ve^v heavy one, they make a 
town feall, or feafl of love, of which every one partakes in the moll 
focial manner, and afterward they dance together, finging HalelU'yah^ and 
the reft of their ufual praifes to the divine elTence, for his bountiful gifts 
to the beloved people. Thofe Indians who arc unacquainted with the ufe of 
barbed irons, are very expert in ftriking large fifh out pf their canoes, with 
long lharp pointed green canes, which are well bearded, and hardened in 
the fire* In Savanah river, I have often accompanied them in killing ftur- 
geons with thofe green fwamp harpoons, and which they did with much 
5 pleafqre and eafe; for, when we difepyered the fifh, we foon thruft into 
their bodies one of the harpoons. As the fifh would immediately ftrike 
deep, and rufh away to the bottom very rapidly, their ftfength was 
foon expended, by their violent ftruggles againft the buoyant force of the 
green darts: as foon as the top end of them appeared again on the furface 
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of the water, we made up to them, renewed the attack, and in like manner 
continued it,, till we. fecured our game. 

They have a furprifing method of fifhmg under the edges of rocks, that 
dand over deep places of a river. There, they pull off their red breecher^ 
cr their long flip of Stroud cloth, and wrapping it round their arm, fo as 
to reach to the lower part of the palm of their right hand, they dive under 
the rock where the large cat-fifli lie to flielter themfelves from the fcorch- 
ing beams of the fun^ and to watch . for prey : as foon as thofe fierce 
aquatic animals fee that tempting bait, they immediately feize k with the 
greateft violence, in order to fwallow it. Then is the time for the diver to 
improve the favourable opportunity r he accordingly opens his hand, feizes 
the voracious flfh by his tender parts, hath a (harp ftruggle with it againfl: 
the crevices of the rock,, and at laft brings it fafe afliore. Except the 
Choktah, all our Indians, both male and female, above the flate of infancy, 
are in the watery clement nearly equal to amphibious animals, by prac¬ 
tice : and from the experiments neceflity has forced them to, it fee ms as if 
few were endued with fuch ftrong natural abilities,;—very few can equal 
them in their wild fitu.ati.on of life.. 

There is a favourite method among them of fifhing with hand-nets. The 
nets are about three feet deep, and of the fame diameter at the opening, 
made of hemp, and knotted after the ufual manner of our nets. On 
each fide of the month, they tic very fecurely a flrong elaftic green cane, to 
which the ends are faftened. Prepared with thefe, the warriors a-breaft, 
jump in at the end of a long pond, fwimming under water, with their 
net ftretched. open with both hands, and the canes in a horizontal po- 
fition. In. this manner, they will continue, either till their breath is ex¬ 
pended by the want of refpiration, or till the net is fo ponderous as to force 
them to exonerate it afliore, or in a bafket, fixt in a proper place for 
that purpofe—-by removing one hand', the Canes inftantly fpring together. 
I have been engaged half a day at. a time, with the old-friendly Chikkafah, 
and half drowned in the diverfibn—when any of us was fb unfortunate as 
to catch water-fiiakes in our Iweep, and' emptied them afliore, we had the 
ranting voice of our friendly poflTe comkatus, whooping againft us, till ano¬ 
ther party was fb unlucky as to meet with the like misfortune. During this, 
exercife,. the women are filhing afliore with coarfe balkets, to catch the fiflx 
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that efcape our nets. At the end of our friendly diverfion, we cheerfully 
return honne, and in an innocent and friendly manner, eat together, ftu- 
diouQy diverting each other, on the incidents of the day, and make a* 
cheerful night. 

The Indians formerly had (lone axes, which in form commonly refem-' 
bled a fmith’s chifel. Each weighed from one to two, or three pounds 
weight—They were made of a flinty kind of ftone : I have feen feve- 
ral, which chanced to efcape being buried with their owners, and were 
carefully preferved by the old people, as rcfpe( 5 lable remains of antiquity. 
They twifted two or three tough hiccory flips, of about two feet long, 
round the notched head of the axe; and by means of this Ample and ob¬ 
vious invention, they deadened the trees by cutting through the bark, 
and burned them, when they either fell by decay, or became thoroughly 
dry. With thefe trees they always kept up their annual holy fire.; 
and they reckon it unlawful, and prodtwElive of many temporal evils, to ex- 
tinguifli even the culinary fire with water. In the time of a ftorm, when 
I have done it, the kindly women were in pain for me, through fear 
of the ill confequences attending fo criminal an adl. I never faw them 
to damp the fire,, only when they hung up a brand in the appointed: place, 
with a twifted grape-vine, as a threatening fymbol of torture and death 
to the enemy; or when their kinfmaa dies. In the laft cafe, a father 
or brother of the deceafed, takes a fire-brand, and brandilhing it two 
or three times round his head, with lamenting words, he with his right: 
hand dips it into the water, and lets it fink. down.. 

By the aforefaid difficult method of deadening the trees, and clearing the- 
woods, the contented natives got convenient fields in procefs of time. And; 
their tradition fays they did not live ftraggling in the American woods, as do* 
the Arabians, and rambling Tartars for they made houfes with the branches* 
and bark of trees, for the fummer-feafon; and warm mud-walls,, mixt with 
foftdry. grafs, againft the bleak winter, according to their prefent plan of 
building, which I fhall preferitly deferibe.. Now,in the firft clearing.of their 
plantations, they only bark the large timber, cut down the fapplings and un¬ 
derwood, and burn them, in heaps ; as the fuckers fhoot-up,they chop them 
©ff dole by the flump,, of which they make fires to deaden the roots, 
dil In time they decay. Though to a ftranger,. this may feem to be. a 
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lazy method of clearing the v/ood-lands; yet it is the moil: expeditious 
method they could have pitched upon, under their circumftances, as a 
common hoe and a fmall hatchet are all their implements for clearing and 
planting. 

Every dwelling-houfe has a fmall field pretty clofe to it; and, as foon as 
the fpring of the year admits, there they plant a variety of large and fmall 
beans, peas, and the fmailer fort of Indian corn, which ufually ripens in 
two months, from the time it is planted j though it is called by the Englifli, 
the fix weeks corn. Around this fmall farm, they fallen (lakes in the 
ground, and tie a couple of long fplit hiccory, or white oak-fapplings, at 
proper diftances to keep off the horfes; though they cannot leap fences, 
yet many of the old horfes will creep through thefe enclofures, almofi: as 
readily as fwine, to the great regret of the women, who fcold and give them 
ill names, calling them ugly mad horfes, and bidding them “ go along, 
and be fure to keep away, otherwife their hearts will hang (harp within them, 
and fet them on to fpoil them, if envy and covetoufnefs lead them back.” 
Thus they argue with them, and they are ufually as good as their word, by 
ftriking a tomohawk into the horfe, if he does not obferve the friendly cau¬ 
tion they gave him at the laft: parting. Their large fields lie quite open 
with regard to fencing, and they believe it to be agreeable to the bed 
rules of oeconomy; becaufe, as they fay, they can cultivate the bed of 
their land here and there, as it fuits their conveniency, without wading 
their time in fences and childiftily confining their improvements, as 
if the crop would eat itfelf. The women however tether the horfes with tough 
young bark-ropes, and confine the fwine in convenient penns, from the time 
the provifions are planted, till they are gathered in—the men improve this 
time, either in killing plenty of wild game, or courfing againd the common 
enemy, and thereby fecure the women and girls, and get their own temples 
furrounded with the fwan-feathered cap. In this manner, the Indians have 
to me, excufed their long-contrafled habit and pradice. 

The chief part of the Indians begin to plant their out-fields, when the 
wild fruit is fo ripe, as to draw off the birds from picking up the grain. 
This is their general rule, which is in the beginning of May, about the 
time the traders fet off for the Englifli fettlcments. Among feveral nations 
of Indians, each town ufually works together. Previous thereto, an old 
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beloved man warns the inhabitants to be ready to plant on a prefixed day.- 
Ac the dawn of it, one by order goes aloft, and whoops to them with 
fhrill calls, that the new year is far advanced,—that he who expefts to 
car, muft work,—and that he who will not work, muft expe<fl: to pay the 
fine according to old cuftom, or leave the town, as they will not fweat 
themfelves for an healthy idle waller.” At fuch times, may be feen many 
war-chieftains working in common with the people, though as great em¬ 
perors, as thofe the Spaniards bellowed on the old fimple Mexicans and 
Peruvians, and equal in power, (i. e. perfuafive force) with the imperial and 
puifTant Powhatan of Virginia, whom our generous writers raifed to that 
prodigious pitch of power and grandeur, to rival the Spanifh- accounts. 
About an hour after fun-rife, they enter the field agreed on by lot, and 
fall to work with great cheerfulnefs *, fometimes one of their orators 
cheers them with jefls and humorous old tales, and fings feveral of their 
mofl agreeable wild tunes, beating alfo with a flick m his right hand, 
on the top of an earthern pot covered with a wet and well-flrctched deer- 
fkin: thus they proceed from field to field, till th^ir feed is fown. 

Com is their chief produce, and main depeiidance. Of this they have 
three forts j one of which hath been already mentioned. The fecond fort 
is yellow and flinty, which they call hommony-corn.” The third is the 
largefl, of a very white and foft grain, termed “ bread-corn.” In July,, 
when the chefnuts and corn are green and full grown, they half boil the for¬ 
mer, and take off the rind; and having diced the milky, fwelled, long rows 
of the latter, the women pound it in a large wooden mortar, which is wide 
at the mouth, and gradually narrows to the bottom : then they knead both 
together, wrap them up in green corn-blades of various fizes, about an inch- 
thick, and boil them well, as they do every kind of feethed food. This fort’ 
of bread is very tempting to the tafle, and reckoned mofl: delicious to their 
flrong palates. They have another fort of boiled bread, which is mixed with> 
beans, or potatoes; they put on the foft corn till it begins to boil, and pound 
it fufficiently fine ;—their invention does not reach to the ufe of any kind 
of milk. When the flour is flirred, and dried by the heat of the fun- 
or fire, they fift it with fieves of different fizes, curioufly made of the coar- 
fer or finer cane-fplinters. The thin cakes mixt with bear’s oil, were for¬ 
merly baked on thin broad flones placed over a fire, or on broad earthen 
bottoms fit for fuch a ufe: but now they ufe kettles. When they intend to^ 
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bake great loaves, they make a flrong blazing fire, with Ihort dry fplit 
wood, on the hearth. When it is burnt down to coals, they carefully 
jrake them off to each fide, and fweep away the remaining aflies: then they 
put their well-kneeded broad loaf, firft ftceped in hot water, over the 
bearth, and an earthen bafon above it, with the embers and coals a-top. 
This method of baking is as clean and efficacious as t:ould poffibly be done 
in any oven ^ when they take it off, they wafli the loaf with warm water, 
,and it foon becomes firm, and very white. It is likewife very wholefome, 
.and well-tafted to any except the vitiated^palate of an Epicure. 

The French of Weft-Florida, and the Englifh colonifts, got from 
fthe Indians different forts of beans and peas, with which they were be¬ 
fore entirely unacquainted. And they plant a fort of fmall tobacco, which 
:the French and Englifh have not. All the Indian nations we have any ac¬ 
quaintance with, frequently ufe it on the moft religious occafions. The 
women plant alfo pompions, and different forts of melons, in feparate fields, 
at a confiderable diftancc from the town, where each owner raifes an high 
/caffbld, to over-look this favourite part of their vegetable poffeffions : and 
though the enemy fometimes kills them in this their ftrift watch duty, 
yet it is a very rare thing to pafs by thofe fields, without feeing them 
there at watch. This ufually is the duty of the old women, who fret at the 

very fhadow of a crow, when he chances to pafs on his wide furvey of 

the fields; but if pinching hunger fhould excite him to defcend, they foon 
frighten him away with their fcreeches. When the pompions are ripe, they 
eut them into long circling flices, which they barbacue, or dry with a 
flow heat. And when they have half boiled the larger fort of potatoes, 
they likewife dry them over a moderate fire, and chiefly ufe them in the 
ipring-feafon, mixt with their favourite bear’s oil. As foon as the lar¬ 
ger fbrt of corn is full-eared, they half-boil it too, and dry it either 
by the fun, or over a flow fire; which might be done, as well, in 
a moderately hot oven, if the heat was renewed as occafion required. 
This they boll with venifon, or any other unfalted flefli. They commonly 
have pretty good crops, which is owing to the richnefs of the foil for 

fliey often let the weeds out-grow the corn, before they begin to be in 

earneft with their work, owing to their lazinefs and unflcilfulnefs in plant¬ 
ing; and this method is general through all thofe nations that work fe- 
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paratcly in their own fields, which in a great meafure checks the growth 
■of their crops. Befides, they are fo defirous of having multum in parvD^ 
without much fweating, that they plant the corn-hills fo clofe, as to thereby 
choak up the field.—They plant their corn in ftraight rows, putting five or 
fix grains into one hole, about two inches diftant—They cover them with 
clay in the form of a fmall hill Each tow is a yard afunder, and in the 
vacant ground they plant pumpkins, water-melons, marfh-mallows, fun- 
flowers, and fundry forts of beans and peas, the laft two of which yield 
a large increafe. 

They have a great deal of fruit, and they dry fuch kinds as v/ill bear 
it. At the fall of the leaf, they gather a number of hiccory-nuts, which 
they pound with a round ftone, upon a ftone, thick and hollowed for 
the purpofe. When they are beat fine enough, they mix them with cold 
water, in a clay bafon, where the fhells fubfide. The other part is an oily, 
tough, thick, white fubftance, called by the traders hiccory milk, and by 
the Indians the flefh, or fat of hiccory-nuts, with which they cat their 
bread. A hearty ftranger ^would be as apt to dip into the fediments as 
I did, the firft time this vegetable thick milk was fet before me. As 
ranging the woods had given me a keen appetite, I was the more rea¬ 
dily tempted to believe they only tantalized me for their diverfion, when 
they laughed heartily at my fuppofed ignorance. But luckily when the ba¬ 
fon was in danger, the bread was brought in piping hot, and the good-na¬ 
tured landlady being informed of my fimplicity, fhewed me the right way 
to ufe the vegetable liquid. It is furprifing to fee the great variety of 
difhes they make out of wild flefh, corn, beans, peas, potatoes, pompi- 
ons, dried fruits, herbs and roots. They can diverfify their courfes, as 
much as the Englifli, or perhaps the French cooks: and in either of the 
ways they drefs their food, it is grateful to a wholefome ftomach. 

Their old fields abound with larger fl:rawberries than I have feen in 
any part of the world ; infomuch, that in the proper feafon, one 
may gather a hat-full, in the fpace of two or three yards fquare. They 
have a fort of wild potatoes, which grow plentifully in their rich low 
lands, from South-Carolina to the Miflifippi, and partly ferve them in- 
flead of bread, either in the woods a hunting, or at home when the fore¬ 
going fummer’s crop fails them. They have a fmall vine, which twines, 
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chiefly round the watry alder; and the hogs Teed 'often upon the grapes^. 
Their furface is uneven, yet inclining to a round figure. They are large, of a 
coarfe grain, well>tafted, and very wholefome •, in the woods, they are a 
very agreeable repaft. There grows a long flag, in (hallow ponds, and on 
the edges of running waters, with an ever-green, broad, round leaf, a 
little indented where it joins the ftalk; it bears only one leaf, that always 
floats on the furface of the water, and affords plenty of cooling fmall nuts, 
which make a fweet-tafted, and favourite bread, when mixed with Indian 
corn flour. It is a fort of marfh-mallows, and reckoned a fpeedy cure for burn¬ 
ing maladies, either outward or inward,—for the former, by an outward ap¬ 
plication of the leaf; and for the latter, by a deco6lion of it drank plenti¬ 
fully. The Choktah fo highly efteem this vegetable, that they call one of 
their head-towns, by its name. 

Providence hath furnifhed even the uncultivated parts of America with 
fufficient to fupply the calls of nature.—Formerly, about fifty miles to the 
north-eaft of the Chikkafah country, I faw the chief part of the main camp 
of the Shawano, confiding of about 450 perfons, on a tedious ramble to 
the Mufkohge country, where they fettled, feventy-miles above the Ala- 
bahma-garrifon : they had been draggling in the woods, for the fpace 
of four years, as they aflfured me, yet in general they were more corpu¬ 
lent than the Chikkafah who accompanied me, notwithdanding they had 
lived during that time, on the wild produfis of the American defarts. This 
evinces how eafily nature’s wants are fupplied, and that the divine goodnefs 
extends to America and its inhabitants. They are acquainted with a great 
many herbs and roots, of which the general part of the Englifh have not 
the lead knowledge. If an Indian were driven out into the extenfive 
woods, with only a knife and tomohawk, or a fmall hatchet, it is not to be 
doubted but he would fatten, even where a wolf would darve. He could foon 
colledt fire, by rubbing two dry pieces of wood together, make a bark hut, 
earthen veffels, and a bow and arrows; then kill wild game, fi(h, frefh water 
tortoifes, gather a plentiful variety of vegetables, and live in affluence. For¬ 
merly, they made their knives of flint-done, or of fplit canes; and fome- 
times they are now forced to ufe the like, in flaying wild animals, when 
in their winter hunt they have the misfortune to lofe their knives. 
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I fliall mention one inftance, which will confirm what I have faid of 
their furprifing MW and ability of living in defarts, inhabited only by 
wild beads. In the winter of;the year 1747, one of the Chikkafah 
traders went from home, about ten miles, accompanied only by a 
negro; fix of the miles was an old wade field, which the Chikkafah 
formerly had fettled, when they were more numerous. On their return 
home, within two miles of the outer-houfes, while riding carelefly near 
two deep gullies, there dood a couple of Canada Indians behind a tree, 
(befide two others a little way off) within a few yards of the path,' with their 
trunk guns, watching two boys then in fight—when the trader and his fer- 
vant came abread of them, the negro’s horfe received a mortal fhor, and 
after carrying him about a quarter of a mile, on leaping a difficult pafs, 
he fell dead on the fpot *, the rider’s heels carried him the red of the 
way fafe: but, unluckily, it did not fare fo well with the gentleman, 
for as he rode a young Choktah horfe, which had been ufed only to a rope 
round his neck, the reining him with a bridle, checked him, and the 
French favages had an opportunity to give the gentleman two mortal 
wounds, with brafs-barbed arrows, the one in his belly, and the other a 
little below the heart *, befide two others in his left fhoulder. His horfe 
being frightened, fprung off at full fpeed, and brought him home. The 
gentleman in his rapid courfe twided the murdering arrows out of his 
bowels, but could not reach thofe that were deeply lodged in his ffioul- 
der. He lived two nights and a day after this in mod exquifite tor¬ 
tures, but fenfible to the lad; when he had been forcibly kept down, 
a confiderable time on the bed, he entreated in the mod importunate 
manner, to be helped to lean his back againd the wall, and it would 
give him eafe. At my requed it was allowed him—he immediately ex¬ 
pired, and it is to be hoped, that, according to his defire, he immedi¬ 
ately entered into eternal red. While he lay a corpfe, and till we the 
next day buried him, the Indians were filent, and almod invifible. The ne¬ 
gro and his mader, as foon as they difeovered the Canadians, put up the 
Ihrill whoop, both to warn the Chikkafah, and draw them againd the ene¬ 
my; this made the two boys to dretch home, which they did a little be¬ 
fore fun-fet. But the latenefs of the day, prevented our friends purfuing, 
till next morning. By the didance the enemy ran in the night, they for 
that time evaded their eager purfuers. Some went to the place of 
ambufeade, and found that the enemy being difappointed of the prey 
falling into their hands, had purfued till they came up with the negro’s 
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horfe, which they had chopped, and the faddle, with their tomahawks,, 
all to pieces. However, about half way between the Chikkafah country 
and the Illinois, three old Chikkafah-warriors, on their way to join the main 
camp, came up with ihofe Canadians in wet bufhy ground •,—they clofely. 
chafed them for feveral miles, and forced them by degrees to throw away 
every thing they carried, and feek their fafety by leaping quite naked into^ 
a deep and broad creek, that was much frozen on the two banks; it was. 
for fome time imagined they had perilhed in the woods, by the feverity, 
of winter^ but we were well informed afterwards^ that liko hardy beafts^ 
of prey, they got fafe home. 

None of the Indians however eat any kind of raw fallads; they reckon* 
fuch food is only fit for brutes. Their tafte is fo very oppofite to that of 
cannibals, ,that in order to deflroy the blood, (which with them is an abomi¬ 
nation to eat) they over-drefs every kind of animal food they ufe. I have 
often jefted them for prefling me to eat eggs, that were boiled fo much as 
to be blue, and told tliem my teeth were too bad to chew bullets. They 
faid they could not fuck eggs after the manner of the white people,, 
otherwife they would have brought them raw ^ but they hoped I would 
excufe the prefent, and they v/ould take particular care not to repeat, 
the error, the next time I favoured them with a vifit. In the fpring of 
the year, they ufe a great many valuable greens and herbs, which nature 
has peculiarly adapted to their rich, and. high-fituated regions: few of them 
have gardens, and it is but of late they have had any angelica, or belly- 
ach-rooti this is one of their phyfical greens, which they call Lookr- 
foojhe, 

I fhall now defcribe the domeftic life of the Indians, and the traders 
among them. The Indians fettle themfelves in towns or villages after an» 
eafy manner v. the houfes are not too clofe to incommode one another, nor 
too far diitant for focial defence. If the nation where the Englifli traders 
refide, is at war with the French, or their red confederates, which is the. 
fame, their houfes are built in the middle of the town,, if defired, on acr 
count of greater fecurity. But if they are at peace with each other, botb^ 
the Indians and traders chufe to fettle at a very convenient diftance, for the 
fake of their live ftock, efpecially the latter, for the Indian youth are as 
'deftrudive to the pigs and poultry, as fo many young wolves or foxes*. 
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Their parents now only give them ill names for fuch mifcondudl, calling 
them mad; but the mifchievous, and thievifh, were formerly lure to be* 
dry-fcratched, which punifliment hath been already defcribed. 

Mod of the Indians have clean, neat^ dwelling houfes,. v;hite-wa(lied‘ 
within and without, either with decayed oyfter-fliells, coarfe-chalk, or 
white marly clay j one or other of which, each of our Indian nations 
abounds with, be they ever fo far diftant from the fea-fhore r the Indians, 
as well as the traders, ufually decorate their fummer-houfes with this fa¬ 
vourite white-walh.—The former have likewife each a corn-houfe, fovvl- 
houfe, and a hot-houfe, or dove for winter: and fo have the traders 
likewife feparate dore-houfcs for their goods, as well as to contain the pro¬ 
per remittances received in^ exchange. 

The traders hot-houfes arc appropriated to their young-rifing prolific fa¬ 
mily, and their well-pleafed attendants, who are always as kindly treated as 
brethren \ and their various buildings, are like towers in cities, beyond the 
common fize of thofe of the Indians. Before the Indians were corrupted by 
mercenary empirics, their good fenfe led them to edeem the traders among 
them as their fecond fun, warming their backs with the Britifh fleeces, and 
keeping in their candle of life both by plentiful fupport, and continual pro- 
tedion and fafety, from the fire-arms and ammunition which they annu¬ 
ally brought to them; While the Indians were Ample in manners, and un- 
corrupt in morals, the traders could not be reckoned unhappy ; for they 
were kindly treated, and watchfully guarded, by fociety of friendly 
and fagacious people, and pofiTefifed all the needful things to make a rea- 
fonable life eafy. Through all the Indian countries, every perfon lives at 
his own choice, not being forced in the lead degree to any thing con¬ 
trary to his own inclination. Before that niod impolitic dep of giving 
general licences took place, only a fufHcienc number of orderly reputable 
traders were allowed to traffic, and refide among the Indians: by which' 
means the lad were kept under proper redraint, were eafy in their minds, 
and peaceable, on account of the plain honed lefTons daily inculcated 
on them. But at prefent, mod of their countries fwarm with white people, 
who are generally the dregs and ofF-fcourings of our colonies. The de- 
feription is fo exceedingly difagreeable, that I lhall only obferve, the greater 
part of them could notably didinguifh themfelves,. among the mod profli- 
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gate by land or fea, no day of the week excepted, indeed the fabbath day 
is the word. This is the true fituation of our Indian affairs,—the unavoid¬ 
able refult of ignorant and wicked clergymen fettled as Miflionaries on the 
frontiers; and of that pernicious practice of general licences, by which 
crowds of diforderly people infeft the Indian countries, corrupt their morals, 
and put their civilization out of the power of common means : the word 
and meaneft may readily get nominal fecurity to intitle them to a trading 
licence; and ill ufes are made of them with impunity. • ^ 

Till of late years, the honed traders lived among the Indians in the 
greated plenty. They abounded with hogs, which made very firm dreaked 
bacon, and much preferable to that in the Englidi fettlements chiefly ov/- 
ing to the acorns and hiccory-nuts they feed on : but the Indians are now 
grown fo proud and lazy, by having goods too cheap and plenty, that 
very few raife any. There are at lead five times the number of trading houfes 
in all the wedern Indian nations, fince general licences, through the wif- 
dom of our civil rulers, were fird granted, than was formerly, while expe¬ 
rience directed South-Carolina to purfue and enforce proper meafures. Such 
a number of lewd, idle white favages are very hurtful to the honed 
part of the traders, by heightening the value of vegetables, efpecially in 
the time of light crops, to an exorbitant price *, for by inebriating the 
Indians with their nominally prohibited, and poifoning fpirits, they pur- 
chafe the neceffaries of life, at four or five hundred per cent cHeaper, than 
the orderly traders ; which is a great check to the few, who have a love to 
the welfare of their country, and dridly obferve the laws of trade. Be- 
fides, thofe men decoy the intoxicated favages to defraud the old fair 
dealer every winter, of many thoufand pounds of dred deer-fkins, by the 
enchanting force of liquors, which, on account of their indolence and im¬ 
provident difpofition, intered abfolutely required him to credit them for: 
but when at the end of their mad career, they open their didraded eyes, 
and bitterly inveigh againd the tempting authors of their nakednefs, then 
there is the fame necelfity of truding them a-new for the next feafon’s hunt, 
and likewife the fame improbability, either of better fuccefs, or any fort of 
redrefsj for family jobs mud not be interrupted or retarded on any ac¬ 
count. 
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The induftrious old traders have ftill a plenty of hogs, which they raife 
in folds, moftly on the weeds of the fields during the whole time the crops 
are in the ground; likewifc fome hundreds of fowls at once,—plenty of 
venifon,—the dried flelh of bears and buffalos,—wild turkeys, ducks, 
geefe, and pigeons, during the proper feafon of their being fat and plenty *, 
for the former fort of fowls are lean in the fummer, and the others are 
in thefe moderate climates only during the winter, for they return north- 
w'ard with the fun. The buffalos are now become fcarce, as the thoughtlefs and 
wafieful Indians ufed to kill great numbers of them, only for the tongues 
and marrow-bones, leaving the reft of the carcafes to the wild beafts. 
The traders commonly make bacon of the bears in winter; but the Indians 
moftly flay off a thick tier of fat which lies over the fiefb, and the latter 
they cut up into fmall pieces, and thruft them on reeds, or fuckers of fwect- 
taftcd hiccory or faflafras, which they barbecue over a flow fire. The 
fat they fry into clear wcll-tafted oil, mixing plenty of faflafras and 
wild cinnamon with it over the fire, which keeps fweet from one winter 
to another, in large ' earthen jars, covered in the ground. It is of a 
light digeftion, and nutritive to hair. All who are acquainted with its qua¬ 
lities, prefer it to any oil, for any ufe whatfoever: fmooth Florence is 
not to be compared in this refped with rough America, 

I have known gentlemen of the niceft tafte, who on the beginning of 
their firft trip into the Indian country, were fo greatly prejudiced againft 
eating bears-flefh, that they vehemently protefted, they would as foon eat 
part of a barbecued rib of a wolf, or any other beaft of prey, as a fpare- 
rib of a young bear ; but, by the help of a good appetite, which their ex- 
crcife and change of air procured, they ventured to tafte a little: and 
prefently they fed on it more plentifully than others, to make up the 
lofs they had fuftained by their former fqueamifhnefs and negledl. In the 
fpring of the year, bear-bacon is a favourite difli with the traders, along 
with herbs that the woods afford in plenty *, efpecially with the young tops 
of poke, the root of which is a very ftrong poifon. And this method 
they purfue year by year, as a phyfical regimen, in order to purge their 
blood, 

Buffalo flefli is nothing but beef of a coarfer grain, though of a fweeter 
tafte than the tame fort: elk-flelh has the like affinity to venifon. The deer 
5 arc 
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^rc very fat in winter, by reafon of the great quantities of chefnuts, and 
various forts of acorns, that cover the boundlefs woods. Though moft 
iOf the traders who go to the remote Indian countries, have tame flock, 
.as already deferibed, and are very expert at fire-arms and ranging the woods 
a hunting i yet every fervant that each of them fits out for the winter’s 
hunt, brings home to his matter a large heap of fat barbecued hrifkets, 
rumps, and tongues of buffalo and deer, as well as plenty of bear-ribs, 
which are piled on large racks: thefe are laid up and ufed not for ne- 
ceffity, but for the fake of variety. The traders carry up alfo plenty of 
chocolate, ’coffee, and fugar, which enables them with their numberlefs 
quantity of fowls-eggs, fruit, &c. to have puddings, pyes, patties, fritters, 
and many other articles of the like kind, in as great plenty, as in the En- 
glifh fettlements. Several of the Indians produce fugar out of the fweet 
maple-tree, by making an incifion, draining the juice, and boiling it to a 
proper confidence. 

Though in mod of the Indian nations, the water is good, becaufc 
of their high fituation, yet the traders very feldom drink any of it at 
home i for the women beat in mortars their flinty corn, till all the hulks 
are taken off, which having well fifted and fanned, they boil in large 
earthen pots; then draining off the thinned part into a pot, they mix 
it with cold water, till it is fufliciently liquid for drinking : and when 
cold, it is both pleafant and very nourittiing; and is much liked even 
by the genteel ttrangers. The Indians always ufed mortars, inttead of 
mills, and they had them, with almoft every other convenience, when 
we firtt opened a trade with them—they cautioufly burned a large log, 
to a proper level and length, placed fire a-top, and wet mortar round it, in 
order to give the utenfil a proper form : and when the fire was extinguifhed, 
or occafion required, they chopped the infide with their ttone-inttruments, 
patiently continuing the flow procefs, till they finifhed the machine to the 
intended purpofe. I have the pleafure of writing this by the fide of a Chik- 
kafah female, as great a princefs as ever lived among the ancient Peruvi¬ 
ans, or Mexicans, and fhe bids me be fure not to mark the paper wrong, 
after the manner of moft of the traders; otherwife, it will fpoil the making 
good bread, or hommony, and of courfe beget the ill-will of our white 
women. 
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I fhall now defcribe their method of building houfes to fecure themfelves 
and their food from injury—They are a very dilatory people, and noted 
for procraftinating every thing that admits of the lead delay : but they are 
the readied, and quicked of all people in going to died blood, and return¬ 
ing home; whence the traders fay, “ that an Indian is never in hade,, 
only when the devil is at his arfe.*’ This proverb is fully verified by their 
method of building; for while the memory of the bleak pinching, winds 
lads, and they are covered with their winter-blackened Ikins, they turn out 
early in the fpring, to drip clap-boards and cyprefs-bark, for the co¬ 
vering of their houfes: but in proportion as the fun advances, thejp 
ufually defid from their undertaking during that favourable feafon ; fay¬ 
ing, “ that in the time of warm weather, they generally plant in the 
fields, or go to war 5 and that building houfes in the troublefome hot fum- 
mer, is a necdlefs and foolifh affair, as it occafions much fweating/’— 
which is the mod offenfive thing in life to every red warrior of manly 
principles. On this account, if we except the women chopping fire-wood 
for daily ufe, it is as rare to hear the found of an ax in their countries, 
as if they lived under the unhofpitable torrid zone; or were nearly related to 
the South-American animal Pigritia, that makes two or three days journey 
in going up a tree, and is as long in returning. When the cold weather ap^ 
proaches, they return to their work, and neceffity forces them then to per- 
form what a timely precaution might have executed with much more eafe. 
When they build, the whole town, and frequently the neared of their tribe 
in neighbouring towns, affid one another, well knowing that many hands 
make fpeedy work of that, which would have difeouraged any of them 
from ever attempting by himfelf. In one day, they build, daub with their 
tough mortar mixed with dry grafs, and thoroughly finifh, a good com¬ 
modious houfe. 

They fird trace the dimenfions of the intended fabric, and every one 
has his talk preferibed him after the exaffced manner. In a few hours 
they get the timber ready from the dump ; every piece being marked, 
it is readily applied to the proper place, in a great hurry, and lb very 
fecure, as if it were to fereen them from an approaching hurricane. Not- 
withdanding they build in this hady manner, their houfes are commonly 
genteel and convenient. For their dimmer houfes, they generally fix 
ftrong pods of pitch-pine deep in the ground, which will lad for feveral 
ages—The trees of dried locud, and faffafras, are likewifc very durable. 
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The polls are of an equal height; and the wall-plates are placed on top 
of thefe, in notches. Then they fink a large poll in the center of each 
gable end, and another in the middle of the houfe where the partition is 
to be, in order to fupport the roof-tree ; to thefe they tie the rafters with 
broad fplinters of white oak, or hiccory, unlefs they make choice of fuck 
long fappHogs, as will reach from fide to fide over the ridge hole, which, 
with a proper notch in the middle of each of them, and bound as the other 
fort, lie very fecure. Above thofe,,they fix cither fplit fapplings, or three large 
winter canes together, at proper diftances, well tied. Again, they place, 
above the wall-plates of both Tides the houfe, a fufficient number of ftrong. 
crooks to bear up the eave-boards: and they fallen each of them, both to* 
©ne of the rafters and the wall-plate, with the bandages before defcribed. 
As the poplar tree is very foft, they make their eave-boards of it, with, 
their fmall hatchets : having placed one on each fide, upon the crooks, ex^- 
ceeding the length of the houfe, and jutting a foot beyond the waD, they^ 
cover the fabric with pine, or cyprefs clap-boards, which they can fplit rea¬ 
dily ; and crown the work with the bark of the fame trdes, all of a proper 
length and breadth, which they had before provided. In order to fecure 
this covering from the force of the high winds, they put a fufficient number 
of long fplit fapplings above the covering of each fide, from end to end,, 
and tie them fall to the end of the laths. Then they place heavy logs above, 
telling on the eave-boards, oppofite to each crook, which overlap each other 
on the oppofite fides, about two feet a-top,, whereon they fix a convenient log,, 
and tie them together, as well as the laths to the former, which bind it 
together, and thus the fabric becomes a favage philofopher’s callle, the fide, 
and gabies of which are bullet proof. The barrier towns cut port holes m> 
thofe fummer houfes, daubing them over with clay, fo as an enemy can¬ 
not difeover them on the outfide v—they draw a circle round each of therm 
in the infide of the houfe, and when they are attacked, they open their- 
port holes in a trice, and fall to work. Bur thofe, that live more at eafe,. 
indulge themfclves accordingly. Herein, they teach us to fecure our bar* 
rier fettiements with proper places of defence, before we flatter ourfelves, 
with the uncertain hope of reaping what we plant, or grow fond of the: 
Ihowy parts of life. When the Britilh empire hath a hifficient plenty of 
ftrong frontier garrifons to protect fuch as^the weak, and valuable colony of 
Weft Florida, fine and well furniffied houfes .will foon rife of courfe. The. 
Indians always, make theic doors of poplar,, becaufe the timber is large,,. 
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and very light when feafoned, as well as eafy to be hewed ; the'y cut the 
tree to a proper length, and fplit it with a maul and hard wooden wedges, 
when they have indented it a little, in convenient places with their fmall 
hatchets. They often make a door of one plank in breadth, but, when it 
requires two planks, they fix two or three crofs bars to the inner fide, at a 
proper diftance, and bore each of them with a piece of an old gun barrel, 
heated and battered for the purpofe, and few them together with ftraps 
of a (haved and wet buffalo hide, which tightens as it dries, and it is 
almofl: as ftrong as if it were done with long nails, riveted in the ufual manner. 
Thus, they finifh their fummer houfe of pleafure, without any kind of iron, 
or working tools whatfoever, except a fmall hatchet of iron (that formerly 
was a long (harpened ftone) and a knife; which plainly fhews them to be 
ingenious, and capable of attaining all the liberal arts and fcicnces, under 
a proper cultivation. 

The clothing of the Indians being very light, they provide themfelves for 
the winter with hot-houfes, whole properties are to retain, and refled the 
heat, after the manner of the Dutch floves. To raife thefe, they fix deep 
in the ground,’ a fufficient number of ftrong forked pofts, at a proportional 
diftance, in a circular form, all of an equal height, about five or fix feet 
above the furface of the ground : above thefe, they tie very fecurely large 
pieces of the heart of white oak, which are of a tough flexible nature, in¬ 
terweaving this orbit, from top to bottom, with pieces of the fame, or the 
like timber. Then, in the middle of the fabric they fix very deep in the 
ground, four large pine pofts, in a quadrangular form, notched a-top, 
on which they lay a number of heavy logs, let into each other, and 
rounding gradually to the top. Above this huge pile, to the very top, 
they lay a number of long dry poles, all properly notched, to keep 
ftrong hold of the under pofts and wall-plate. Then they weave them thick 
with their fplit fapplings, and daub them all over about fix or feven inches 
thick with tough clay, well mixt with withered grafs : when this cement is 
half dried, they thatch the houfe with the longeft fort of dry grafs, 
that their land produces. They firft lay on one round tier, placing 
a fplit fappling a-top, well tied to different parts of the under pieces 
of timber, about fifteen inches below the eave : and, in this manner, 
they proceed circularly to the very fpire, where commonly a pole is fixed, 
that difplays on the top the figure of a large carved eagle. At a fmall difr 
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ftancc below which, four heavy logs are ftrongly tied together acrofs, in s 
quadrangular form, in order to fecure the roof from the power of envious 
blafts. The door, of this winter palace, is commonly about four feet high,, 
and fo narrow as not to admit two to enter it abreaft, with, a winding paf: 
fage for the fpace of fix or feven feet, to fecure themfelves both from 
the power of the bleak winds, and of an invading*enemy. As they ufually 
build on rifing ground, the floor is often a yard lower than the earth,, 
which ferves them as a br^aft work againfl: an enemy : and a fmall peeping 
window is level with the fnrface of the outfide ground, to enable them to 
rake any lurking invaders in cafe of an attack. As they have no metal to 
refledt the heat-, in the fall of the year, as foon as the fun begins to lofc 
his warming power, fome of the women make a large fire of dry wood, wltb 
which they chiefly provide themfelves, but only from day to day, througb 
their thoughtlefsnefs of to-morrow. When the fire is a little more than half 
burnt down, they cover it over with afbes, and, as the heat declines, they 
ftrike off fome of the top embers, with a long cane, wherewith each of 
the couches, or broad feats, is conflantly provided and this method they 
purfue from time to time as need requires, till the fire is expended, 
which is commonly about day-light. While the new fire is burning down, 
the houfe, for want of windows and air, is- full of hot fmoky darknefs ; and 
airthis time, a number of them lie oa their broad bed places, with their 
heads wrapped up* 

The infide of their houfes is fumifhed with genteelcouches to fit, and lie 
upon, raifed on four forks of timber of a proper height, to give the fwarming: 
fleas fome trouble in their attack, as they are not able to reach them at one 
fpring: they tie with fine white oak fplinters, a fufficient quantity of mid- 
die-fized canes of proper dimenfions, to three or four bars of the fame fort,, 
which they fallen above the frame v and they put their mattreffes a-top,, 
which are made of long cane fplinters.. Their bedding confifts of the 
j0cins of wild beads, fuch as of buffalos, panthers, bears, elks, and 
deer, which they drefs with the hair on, as foft as velvet. Their male 
children they chufe to raife on the fkins of panthers, on account of the^ 
communicative principle,, which they reckon all nature is poffefl: of, 
in conveying qualities according to the regimen that is. followed r 
and, as the panther is endued with many qualities, beyond any of 
his fellow animals in the American woods, as fmelling, flrength, cun¬ 
nings 
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fling, and a prodigious fpring, they reckon fuch a hed Is the firft rudi^ 
mcnts of war. But it is worthy of notice, they change the regimen in- 
nurturing their young females; thefe they lay on the ikinS of fawns, or 
buffalo calves, becaufe they are Ihy and timorous: and, if the motHer be in- 
difpofed by fickneft, her neareft female relation fuckles the child, but Only 
till (he recovers. This praftice gives a friendly lefTon to fuch mothers,, 
who, oftrich like, as foon as the tender infant fucks in the firft breath of 
air, commit it to the fwarthy breads of a foetid African to graft it on her 
grofs (lock. 

Their (lools they cut out of poplar wood, all of one piece, and of a 
convenient height and (hape. Their chefts are made of clap-boards fewed 
to crofs bars with fcraped wet buffalo firings. Their domeftic utenfils cori- 
fift of earthen pots, pans, jugs, mugs, jars, &c. of various antiquated- 
forts, which would have puzzled Adam, to have given them fignificaht 
names. Their wooden difhes, and fpoons made of wood and buffalo> 
horn, fhew fomething of a newer invention arid date, being of nicer worlc- 
manfhip, for the fculpture of the laft is plain, and reprefents things thar 
are within the reach of their own ideas. 

Every town has a large edifice, which with propriety* may be called thse* 
mountain houfe, in comparifon of thofe already deferibed. But the only 
difference between it, and the winter houfe or flove, is in its dimenfions,. 
and application. It is ufually built on the top of a hill *, and, in that fepa- 
rate and imperial flate houfe, the old beloved men and head warriors meet 
on material bufinefs, or to divert themfelves, and feafl and dance with the* 
refl of the people. They furnifh the infide with genteel couches, either 
to fit or lie on, about feven feet wide, and a little more in length, with a 
defeent towards the wall, to fecure them from falling off when afleep. 
Every one rakes his fear, according to his reputed' merita worthlefs cox¬ 
comb dare not be guilty of the leafl intrufion—^(hould he attempt it, he is* 
ordered to his proper place, before the multitude, with the vileft difgrace, 
and bears their flinging laughter. This may not be an unprofitable Icffoh 
to feme of our young red coated men, who never traverfed the rough 
bloody fields of Flanders *, they would be more refpedled if they were more 
modefl, and difplayed fuperior virtues to thofe whom they affe< 5 l to 'defpife. 
Thou, who boafleil of the noble blood of the Scipios running in.thy. veins,. 
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dofl thou equal the brave a6lions of the ScipiosJ If not, thou art a dif- 
•grace to them; their virtue would renounce thee, and fhould make thee 
alhamed -to own them. , 

Formerly, the Indians made very handfome carpets. -They have 
a wild hemp that grows about fix feet high, in open, rich, level lands, 
and which ufually ripens in July : it is plenty on our frontier fettlements. 
When it is fit for ufe, they pull, fteep, peel, and beat itj and the 
old women fpin it off the diftaffs, with wooden machines, having fome 
day on the middle of them, to haften the motion. When the coarfe 
thread is prepared, they put it into a frame about fix feet fquare, 
and inftead of a fhuttle, they thruft through the thread with a long 
cane, having a large firing through the web, which they fhift at every 
fecond courfe of the thread. When they have thus finilhed their arduous 
labour, they paint each fide of the carpet with fuch figures, of various 
colours, as their fruitful imaginations devife-, particularly the images of 
thofe birds and beads they are acquainted withj and likewife of them- 
felves, adling in their focial, and martial flations. There is that due pro¬ 
portion, and fo much wild variety in the dcfign, that would really ftrike a 
curious eye with pleafure and admiration. J. W—t, Efq-, a mod fkilful 
linguid in the Mufkohge dialed, affures me, that time out of mind they 
paffed the woof with a fhuttle; and they have a couple of threddles, which 
they move with the hand fo as to enable them to make good difpatch, 
fomething after our manner of weaving. This is fufiiciently confirmed by 
their method of working broad garters, fafhes, fhot-pouches, broad belts, 
and the like, which are decorated all over with beautiful dripes and 
chequers. Probably, their method of weaving is fimilar to the prac¬ 
tice of the eadern nations, when they came from thence, during the in¬ 
fant date of arts and fciences. People who were forced to get their daily 
bread in the extenfive defarts with their bows and arrows, and by gathering 
Jierbs, roots, and nuts, would not be fond of making new experiments, 
but for the neceffities of common life ; and certainly they would not have 
•chofen a more troublefome method of clothing themfelves, if they knew 
-an eafier and quicker manner of efFe( 5 ting it—whoever knows any thing of an 
Jndian, will not accufe him of that fin. 
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The women are the chief, if not the only manufaflurers; the men judge \ 
that if they performed that office, it would exceedingly depreciate them. The 
weight of the oar lies on the women, as is the caie with the German Americans* 

In the winter feafon, the women gather buffalo’s hair, a fort of coarfer 
brown curled wool; and having fpun it as fine as they can, and properly 
doubled it, they put fmall beads of different colours upon the yarn, as 
they work it: the figures they work in thofe fmall webs, are generally 
uniform, but fometimes they diverfify them on both fides> The Choktah 
weave Ihot-pouches, which have raifed work infide and outfide. They 
likewife make turkey feather blankets with the long feathers of the neck 
and bread: of that large fowl—they twift the inner end of the feathers very 
fad: into a flrong double thread of hemp, or the inner bark of the mul-^ 
berry tree, of the fize and flrength of coarfe twine, as the fibres are fuffi^ 
ciently fine, and they work it in the manner of fine netting. As the fea¬ 
thers are long and glittering, this fort of blankets is not only very warm,» 
but pleafing to the eye.. 

They make beautiful ftone pipes; and the Cheerake the befl of any oT 
the Indians: for their mountainous country contains many different forts and 
colours of foils proper for fuch ufes. They eafily form them with their to*- 
mohawks, and afterward finifh them in any defrred form with their knives r* 
the pipes being of a very foft quality till they are fmoked with, and ufed* 
to the fire, when they become quite hard. They are often a full fpan long,, 
and the bowls are about half as large again as thofe of our Englifh pipes.. 
The fore part of each commonly runs out with a fharp peak, two or three- 
fingers broad, and a quarter of an inch thick—on both fides of the bowl,, 
lengthwife, they cut feveral piflures with a gre*at deal of fkill and labour 
fuch as a buffalo and a panther on the oppofite fides of the bowl; a rabbit 
and a fox; and, very often, a man and a woman furis naturalihus. Their 
fculpture cannot much be commended for its modefty. The favages work 
fo flow, that one of their artifis is two months at a pipe, with his knife,, before- 
he finifhes it: indeed, as before obferved, they are great enemies to "pro- 
fufe fweating, and are never in. a hurry about a good thing. The ftems are: 
commonly made of foft wood about two feet long, and an inch thick, cut 
into four fquarcs, each fcooped till they join very near the hollow of the- 
ftenl: the beaus always hollow the fquares, except a little at each corner tov 
hold them together,, ta which, they fallen a parcel of bell-buttons,, different 
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forts of fine feathers, and feveral fmall battered pieces of copper kettles 
hammered, round deer«fkin tliongs, and a red painted fcalp •, this is a 
boafting, valuable, and fuperlative ornament. According to their ftandard, 
fuch a pipe conftitutes the [polTeflbr, a grand beau. They fo accurately 
carve, or paint hieroglyphic charaders on the (tern, that all the war-a<5lions, 
and the tribe of the owner, with a great many circumftances of things, are 
fully delineated. This may feem ftrange to thofe who are unacquainted 
with the ancient {kill of the Egyptians this way, and the prefent knowledge 
of the Turkifh mutes. But fo it is, and there is not perhaps the like num¬ 
ber of mimic mutes on the face of the earth, nor ever were among the old 
Greek or Roman Pantomimi, as with the Indian Americans, for reprefent- 
ing the great and minute things of life, by different geftures, movements 
of the body, and exprefiive countenances; and at the fame time they are 
perfectly underftood by each other. 

They make the handfomeft clothes bafkets, I ever faw, confidering their 
materials. They divide large fwamp canes, into long, thin, narrow fplin- 
ters, which they dye of feveral colours, and manage the workmanfhip fo 
\vell, that both the infide and outfide are covered with a beautiful variety 
of pleafing figures; and, though for the fpace of two inches below the- 
upper edge of each bafket, it is worked into one, through the other 
parts they are worked afunder, as if they were two joined a-top by fome 
ilrong cement. A large neft confifts of eight or ten bafkets, contained 
within each other. Their dimenfions are dififerent, but they ufually make 
the outfide bafket about a foot deep, a foot and an half broad, and almoft 
a yard long. 

The Indians, by reafon of our fupplying them fo cheap with every 
fort of goods, have forgotten the chief part of their ancient mechani¬ 
cal {kill, fo as not to be well able now, at lead: for fome years, to live 
independent of us. Formerly, thofe bafkets which the Cheerake made, 
were fo highly efteemed even in South Carolina, the politeft of our colo¬ 
nies, for domeflic ufefulnefs, beauty, and fkilful variety, that a large neft 
of them coft upwards of a moidore. 

They make earthen pots of very different fizes, fo as to contain from 
two to ten gallons; large pitchers to carry water; bowls, difhes, platters, 
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bafons, and a prodigious number of other vefiels of fuch antiquated forms, 
as would be tedious to defcribe, and impofllble to name. Their method of 
glazing them, is, they place them over a large fire of fmoky pitch pine, 
which makes them fmooth, black, and firm. Their lands abound with 
proper clay, for that ufe \ and even with porcelain, as has been proved by 
experiment. 

They make perhaps the fineft bows, and the fmootheft barbed arrows, 
of all mankind. On the point of them is fixed either a fcooped point 
of buck-horn, or turkey-cock fpurs, pieces of brafs, or flint ftone. The 
latter fort our fore-fathers ufed, which our witty grandmothers call elf- 
llones, and now rub the cows with, that are fo unlucky as to be fhot by 
night fairies. One of thofe flint arrow-points is reckoned a very extraor¬ 
dinary bleffing in a whole neighbourhood of old women, both for the former 
cure, as well as a prefervative againft every kind of bewitching charm. 

No people are more expert than the Indians in the ufe of fire-arms, 
and the bow and quiver: they can frefh flock their guns, only with a 
fmall hatchet and a knife, and flreighten the barrels, fo as to fhoot with 
proper diredion. They likewife alter, and fix all the fprings of the lock, 
with others of the fort they may have out of ufe *, but fuch a job cofls 
the red artift about two months work, 

A 

They are good fadlers, for they can finifli a faddle with their ufual 
inftruments, without any kind of iron to bind the work: but the lhape 
of it is fo antiquated and mean, and fo much like thofe of the Dutch Weft- 
Indians, that a perfon would be led to imagine they had formerly met, and 
been taught the art in the fame fchool. The Indians provide themfelves 
with a quantity of white oak boards, and notch them, fo as to fit the 
faddle-trees; which confifl of two pieces before, and two behind, croffing 
each other in notches, about three inches below the top ends of the frame. 
Then they take a buffalo green hide, covered with its winter curls, and 
having properly fhaped it to the frame, they few it with large thoOgs of the 
fame fkin, as tight and fecure as need be 5 when it is thoroughly dried, it 
appears to have all the properties of a cuirafs faddle. A trimmed bear- 
fkin ferves for a pad j and formerly, their bridle was only a rope round the 
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horfe’s neck, with which they guided him at pleafurc. Mod of thV 
Choktah ufe that method to this day. 

It is (Vrange that all the Indians mount a horfe on the ofFTidc as we term 
it, efpecially as their horfes were originally brought from Europe. In^ 
the Choktah country, when I was going to a great ball play, at aconfider- 
ablc diflance off, in company with feveral of the head<warriors, we alighted 
at a cool ftream of water, to fmoke, and- drink parched corn-flour and 
water, according to our ufual cuftom in the woods—^when we again fee 
off, wejefled each other for mounting on the wrong fide. They urged it 
tvas moft natural, and commodious, to put the right foot into the ftirrup,, 
and at the fame time lay hold of the mane with the flrongefl: hand, inftead 
of ufing either of the fartherfnofl: or oppofite ones, as they term the left. 
They carried it againfl: me by a majority of voices, whooping and laughing:, 
but, as they were boalling highly of the fwiftnefs of their horfes, and their 
fkill in riding and guiding them, much better with a rope than with a 
bridle, I refolved to convince them of their miftake*, for as the horle I 
rode was juftly named Eagle, and reckoned the fwiftefl: of any in the Ghik- 
kafah country, I invked them to a trial by vray of diverfion,. in fo merry a. 
feafon, and they gladly accepted the offer. We ranged ourfelves in a broad 
row, on each fide of the wood path, which was rather narrow and crooked, 
as is the cafe in their countries—they allowed me to take the center, and 
at the whoop fignal of the by-ftanders we flatted. My horfe being ufed 
to fuch diveriion foon left them behind^, a confiderable diftance ; prefently 
I luckily difeovered a fwampy thicket, a-head on. my right hand, which 
ran almoft our direft courfc along-fide of a creek. As the wild courfers. 
chiefly followed one another, according to their general cuflom, I there flevA 
acrofs, and led two of them off the path, into the thicket covered with high 
brambles. I had little trouble in difpofing of the reft; my whooping,, 
and cracking the whip, fent each of them along with his neighbour, at full 
fpeed, and I continued them fo a great way : for, as their horfes were 
frightened, the riders had no command over them, with their boafted neck, 
bridles. The horfes, at laft, brought them out into the open woods, ta 
their great joy, when they whooped and hallooed, as defpifing what they 
had undergone/, they were however in a difmal pickle. For it being their 
cuflom to carry their ornaments,, and looking glaffcs over their fhoulder,. 
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on fuch public occafions, my companions were fully trimmed out, and did 
not ftrip themfelves, as they expected no fuch difafter. By (looping to favc 
themfelves from being difmounted, their favourite looking glafles were'(bat¬ 
tered CO pieces, the paint moftly rubbed off their faces, their (kins of fmall 
hawks, and tufts of fine plumes, torn from their heads, and their other or¬ 
naments, as well as their clothing and Ikin, (hared alfo in the misfortune. As 
foon as they could (lop their horfes, they alighted ; and, when I had done 
laughing at them, they according to cuftom, faid only, La phene^ O 
(Irange!” The Indians are very happy in not fiiewing the lead emotion 
of anger, for any mifchance that befalls them, in their fportful exercifes. I 
jeded them in commending the fwiftnefs of their horfes, even through a 
bramble thicket, and applauded their (Icill in fitting, and guiding them 
fo weir, by the help of their neck bridles. By this time, the hindmod 
of our company came up, who laughed heartily at the fight of our 
tattered horfemen, and told them, that they expedled I would jockey 
them in fome fuch manner. But the young ambitious heroes alcribed 
the whole difader only to the vicioufiiefs of my horfe, faying “ he was 
mad.*’ 

From what hath been already faid, it mud be evident, that with proper 
cultivation, they would (bine in higher fpheres of life *, and it is not an 
cafy matter to feduce them from their Tuppofed intereds, to the incoherent 
projedls, that our home-bred politicians confidently devife over their fpark- 
ling bowls and decanters. The friendly and w^arllke Indians have an intenfe 
affeflion to their country and people, and fo have the Britifh Americans: and 
whatever fome may think of the colonids martial abilities, our wife datefmen 
may be foon convinced, that they will be able to maintain all the invalu¬ 
able bleffings of free men for themfelves, and convey them to their pode- 
rity in their purity and ludre, according to the old EngliQi conditution, 
which is built on plain wholefome laws, and not on the fophifms of 
tyranny. 

This leads me to fpeak of the Indian method of government.—In ge¬ 
neral, it confids in a federal union of the whole fociety for mutual fafety. 
As the law of nature appoints no frail mortal to be a king, or ruler, 
over his brethren; and humanity forbids the taking away at pleafure, the 
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life or property of any who obey the good laws of their conntryj they con- 
fider that the tranfgreffor ought to have his evil deeds retaliated upon him- 
felf in an equal manner. The Indians, therefore, have no fuch titles or 
perfons, as emperors, or kings •, nor an appellative for fuch, in any of^their 
dialeds. Their higheft title, either in military or civil life, fignifies only 
a Chieftain: they have no words to exprefs defpotic power, arbitrary kings,, 
opprefTed, or obedient fubjeds •, neither can they form any other ideas of 
the former, than of bad war chieftains of a numerous family, who in- 
flaved the reft.’** The power of their chiefs, is an empty found. They^ 
can only perfuade or dilfuade the people, either by the force of good-na^ 
turc and clear rcafoning, or colouring things, fo as to fuit their prevail 
ing pafllons. it is reputed meric alone, that gives them any titles of 
diftinflion above the meaneft of the people. If we conneft with this their 
opinion of a theocracy, it does not promife well to the reputed eftablifti-' 
ment of extcnftve and puiflant Indian American empires. When any national 
affair is in debate, you may hear every father of a family fpeaking in his 
houfe on the fubjeft, with rapid, bold language, and the utmoft freedom 
that a people can ufe. Their voices, to a man, have due weight ra every 
public affair, as it concerns their welfare alike. Every town is independent 
of another. Their own friendly compa(5l continues the union. An obfti- 
jiate war leader will fometimes commit a(fts of hoftility, or rtiake peace for 
his own town, contrary to the good liking of the reft of the nation. But 
a few individuals are very cautious of commencing war on fmall occafions,. 
without the general confent of the head men: for ftiould it prove un- 
fuccefsful, the greater part would be apt to punifh them as enemies,, 
becaufe they abufed their power, which they had only to do good to. 
the fociety. They arc very deliberate in their councils, and never give 
an immediate anfwcr to any meffage fent them by ftrangers, but fuffer 
fome nights firft to elapfe. They reafon in a very orderly manner,, 
with much coolncfs and good-natured language, though they may. dif¬ 
fer widely in their opinions. Through refpeft to the filent audience, the 
fpeaker always addreffes them in a ftanding pofture. In this manner 
they proceed, till each of the head men hath given his opinion on the 
point in debate. Then they fit down together, and determine upon the, 
affair. Not the leaft paffionate cxpreffion is to be heard among them, and 

they 
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they behave with the greateft civility to each other. In all their ftated ora¬ 
tions they have a beautiful modeft way of expreOing their diflike of ill 
things. They only fay, “ it is not good, goodly, or commendable.” 
And their whole behaviour, on public occafions, is highly worthy of imita¬ 
tion by fome of our Britifh fenators and lawyers. 

Mod of their regulations are derived from the plain law of nature. Na¬ 
ture’s fchool contemns all quibbles of art, and teaches them the plain eafy 
rule, “ da to others, as you would be done by when they are able, with¬ 
out greater damage to themfelves, than benefit to their creditor, they dif- 
charge their honed debts. But,, though no difputes pafs between them on 
fuch occafions, yet if there be fome heart-burnings on particular affairs, as 
foon as they are publicly known, their red Archimagus, and his old beloved; 
men, convene and decide, in a very amicable manner, when both parties 
become quite eafy. They have no compulfive power to force the debtor tO' 
pay 5 yet the creditor can didrain his goods or chattels, and judly fatisfy- 
himfelf without the lead interruption—and, by one of his relations, he fends 
back in a very civil manner, the overplus to the owner. Thefe indances. 
indeed feldom happen, for as they know each other’s temper, they are very 
cautious of irritating, as the confequences might one day prove fatal—they 
never fcold each other when fober—they conceal their enmity be it ever fo^ 
violent, and will converfe together with fmooth kind language, and an- 
obliging eafy behaviour, while envy is preying on their heart. In general, 
they are very pundlual in paying what they, owe among themfelves, but 
they are grown quite carelefs in difeharging what they owe to the traders,,, 
fince the commencement of our dedruflive plan of general licences. “ An. 
old debt,” is a proverbial expreffion with them, of “ nothing.” 

There are many petty crimes v/hich their young people are guilty of,— 
to which our laws annex fevere punifhment, but their’s only an ironical 
way of jeding. They commend the criminal before a large audience, for 
pradlifing the virtue, oppofite to the crime, that he is known to be guilty 
of. If it is for theft, they praife his honed principles*, and^they com-- 
mend a w^arrior for having behaved valiantly againd the enemy, when, 
he adled cowardly *, they introduce the minuted circumdances of the 
.affair, with, fevere farcafms.which wound deeply. I have known, themi 
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10 ftrike their delinquents with thofe fweetened darts, fo good na- 
luredly and fldlfully, that they would fooner die by torture, than renew 
their fhame by repeating the aiflions. In this they exceed many chriftians. 
They are capable of being fhamed out of their ill habits, and their method 
of cure is exceedingly more proper and merciful, than what we apply. 
Stripes and fines only inflame the diftemper *, when inflidled publicly for 
petty crimes, the culprit lofes what is moft valuable to human nature, the 
fenfe of fhame. He that watches for perfons crimes, to benefit and enrich 
himfelf at their damage, and the ruin of their families, is an enemy to fo- 
oiety. If it is beneath our dignity to learn from the untaught Indian, let 
us turn to the records of Athens, Sparta, and Rome. When their (laves 
were guilty of intemperance, they expofed^ them before their children, and 
thus (hewed them its deformity. And, by that, they infufed into them 
3an early (hame and abhorrence of vice, and a great love of virtue. 

Formerly, the Indian law obliged every town to work together in one body, 
in Towing or planting their crops *, though their fields are divided by proper 
marks, and their harveft is gathered feparately. The Cheerake and Muf- 
kohge ftill obferve that old cuftom, which is very neceifary for-fuch idle 
people, in their element. The delinquent is aflfefled more or lefs, according 
to his negleft, by proper officers appointed to colleft thofe afTefTments, 
which they (tridly fulfil, without the lead interruption, or exemption of 
any able perfon. They arc likewile bound to alfifl: in raifing public edi¬ 
fices. They have not the leafl: trace of any other old compulfive law 
among them •, and they did not (land in need of any other in their (late. 
As they were neither able nor defirous to obtain any thing more than 
a bare fupport of life, they could not credit their neighbours beyond a mor- 
fel of food, and that they liberally gave, whenever they called. Moft of 
them obferve that hofpitable cuftom to this day. Their throwing away all 
their old provifions, as impure food, whenever the new harveft was fan(fti- 
fied, helped greatly to promote a fpirit of hofpicality. Their wants, and 
^aily exercife in fearch of needful things, kept them honeft. Their igno¬ 
rance of the gay part of life, helped in a great meafure to preferve their 
virtue. In their former (late of fimplicity, the plain law of nature was 
^enough ; but, as they are degenerating very faft from their ancient fimpli- 
city^ they, without doubt, muft have new laws to terrify them from com- 
7 mitting 
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mincing new crimes, according to the ufage of other nations,, who multiply; 
their laws, in proportion to the exigencies of time. 

I fhall now give their opinion of our focial and military virtues *, which 
joined with the foregoing, will fet the Indians in a yet clearer light. We^ 
can trace people by their opinion of things, as well as if we faw them prac- 
tife them. Moft of them blame us. for ufing a provident care in domeftic 
life, calling it a flavifh temper : they fay we are covetous, becaufe we 
do not give our poor relations fuch a fliare of our pofleflions, as would 
keep them from want. There are but few of themfelves we can blame, 
on account of thefe crimes, for they are very kind and liberal to every 
one of their own tribe, even to the lall morfel of food they enjoy. When 
we recriminate on the penurious temper of any of their people, they fay, if 
our accufation be true,, we by our ill examples tainted them on that 
head, for their fore-fathers were endued with all the virtues. They fre¬ 
quently tell us, that though we are poflefled of a great deal of yellow and 
white done, of black people, horfes, cows, hogs,, and every thing elfe our 
hearts delight —yet they create us as much toil and pain, as if we had' 
none, inftcad of that eafe and pleafure, which flow from enjoyment •, 
therefore we are truly poor, and deferve pity inftead of envy : they wlfli 
fome of their honed warriors to have thefe things, as they would know 
how to ufe them aright, without placing, their happinefs, or merit, 
in keeping them, which would be of great fervice to the poor, by 
diffufing them with a liberal hand. They fay, they have often feen a 
panther in. the woods, with a brace of large fat bucks at once, near a 
cool dream but that they had more fenfe than to value the bead, on ac¬ 
count of his large poITeflions; on the contrary, they hated his bad princi¬ 
ples, becaufe he would needlefsly dedroy, and covetoufly engrofs, the good' 
things he couldnot ufe himfelf, nor would allow any other creature to lhare.of, 
though ever fo much pinched with hunger. They reckon, if we made a true 
edimate of things, we fhould confider the man without any falfe props, and 
cdeem him only by the law. of virtue, which ennobles men.by infpiring 
them with good'fentiments and a generous difpofition 5. they fay they are 
fure, from fundry obfervations,. we fell to the highed bidder, our high 
tides of war, which were only due to brave men who had often fought the 
enemy with diccefs in defence of their country : that, they had feen, even 
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in Charlcs-town, fcveral young, lazy, deformed white men, with big 
bellies, who feemed to require as much help to move them along, as 
over-grown old women *, yet they underftood thefe were paid a great deal 
of our beloved yellow ftone for bearing the great name of warriors, which 
fliould be kept facrcd from the effeminate tribe, even if they offered 
to purchafe it with their whole poffeffions.—That thefe titles fliould 
only be conferred on thofe who excel in martial virtue; otherwife, it 
gives a falfe copy of imitation to the young warriors, and thereby expofes 
the whole body of the people to contempt and danger, by perverting the 
means which ought to fecure their lives and properties; for, when a coun¬ 
try has none but helplefs people to guard it from hoftile attempts, it is li¬ 
able to become a prey to any ambitious perfons, who may think proper to 
invade it. They allow that corpulency is compatible with marking paper 
black with the goofe quill; and with ftrong-mouthed labour, or pleading 
at law *, becaufe old women can fit beft to mark, and.their mouths are al¬ 
ways the moft ftiarp and biting. But they reckon if oiir warriors had 
gained high titles by perfonal bravery, they would be at leaft in the fhape 
rof men, if not of adivc brifk warriors ; for conftant manly exercife keeps 
a due temperament of body, and a juft proportion of lhape. They faid, 

I fome were not fit even for the fervice of an old woman, much left 
for the difficult and lively exercifes which manly warriors purfue in their 
rough element—that they could never have gone to war, but bought their 
iDcloved, broad paper with yellow ftone, or it niuft have paffed from father 
to fon, like the reft of their poffeffions ;• and that by their intemperate me¬ 
thod of eating and drinking without proper exercife, they had transformed 
themfelves into thofe over-grown ftiapes, which our weavers, taylors, and 
plaiters of falfe hair, rendered more contemptible. 

The old men tell us, they remember our colonies in their infant 
ftate,—that when the inhabitants were poor and few in number, they main¬ 
tained profperous wars againft the numerous combined nations of red people, 
who furrounded them on all Tides ; becaufe in thofe early days, the law of 
reafon was their only guide. In that time of fimplicity, they lived after 
the temperate manner of the red people. They copied after honeft nature, 
in their food, dreft, and every purfuit, both in domeftic and focial life. That 
unerring guide direded them aright, as the event of things publicly de¬ 
clared. 
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dared. But time is now grown perverfe and childifli, and has brought 
with it a flood of corrupting ills. Inftead of obferving the old beloved 
rule of temperance, which their hoiieft forefathers ftridly pnrfued, they 
too often befot themfelves with bafe luxury, and thereby enervate all 
their manly powers, fo as to reduce themfelves to the ftate of old women, 
and efteem martial virtue to confift in the unmanly bulk of their bodies, 
and the finenefs and colour of their glittering coats and jackets: whereas 
fuch forms and habits only enable the red people to fort the large buffalos, 
the fine-feathered parroquets, and wood-peckers—their religious, civil, 
and martial titles are conferred on the lean, as well as the fat-bodied, with¬ 
out minding whether their clothes are coarfe or fine, or what colour they 
are of. They fay, their titles of war invariably befpeak the -man, as they 
always make them the true attendants of merit, never conferring the leaft 
degree of honour on the worthlefs.—That corpulency, or a very genteel 
outward appearance, would be fo far from recommending any as war- 
leaders, that thofe qualities would render them fufpeded, till they gave 
fufficient proof of their capacity of ferving their country—that when any 
diftinguiflied themfelves by martial virtue, their fine clothes refleded new 
beauties on the eyes of the people, who regard a genteel appearance, only 
on account of the fhining virtues of the gallant men who wear them. 

They often ridicule us, in our gay hours, that they have obferved our 
nominal warriors to value themfelves exceedingly on thofe unpleafant 
fliapes and undue covering—that like contemptible fhining lizards, they 
fwelled their breafts almoft as big as their bellies, fpoke very fharp- 
to the poor people who were labouring in diftrefs, frowned with ugly 
faces at them (whereas they ought to have fmiled, in order to make 
their hearts cheerful,) and kept them off at a great diftance, with 
their hats in hand, as if they were black people. But fuch condud, 
always a fure token of cowardice, teftified with convincing clearnefs, 
they were unable to ad the part of even an honeft black man. The 
Indians imagine the corruption is become too general to be cured, with¬ 
out a thorough change of our laws of war, ,becaufe when the head is 
fick, the feet cannot be well: and as our capital towns and regular troops 
arc much infeded with that deprefling and fhamefiil malady, they rec¬ 
kon our country places fuffer much more by our fat fine men. They 
fail not to floiirifh away as much in their own favour, as againft us, 
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faying, that though they are unfkilful in making the marks of 'Our ug>y 
lying books, which fpoil people’s honefty, yet they are duly taught in the 
honeft volumes of nature, which always whifper in their ears, a ftrong 
lelTon of love to all of their own family, and an utter contempt of danger 
in defence of their beloved country, at their own private coft •, that tiiey 
confer titles of honour only on thofe who deferve them,—that the fpeak- 
ing trophies of war declare -the true merit of thek contented warriors, 
without having the lead recourfe to any borrowed help. They fay, that the 
virtue even of their young women does not allow them to bear the lead 
regard to any of the young men, on account of their glittering clothes, 
and that none of their warriors would ex;pe6t it, nor their laws allow 
it, if ever their country fliould unhappily produce fo contemptible an 
animal. Imitation is natural, and the red people follow virtue in the old 
track of their honed fore-fathers, while we are bewildered by evil cuf- 
tom. 

As their own affairs lie in a very narrow circle, it is difficult to im- 
prefs them with a favourable opinion of the wifdom and judice of our 
voluminous laws—They fay, if our laws were honed, or wifely framed, they 
would i)c plain and few, that the poor people might underdand and re¬ 
member them, as well as the rich—That right and wrong, an honed 
man and a rogue, with as many other names as ‘ our large crabbed books 
could contain, are, only two contraries *, that fimple nature enables every 
perfon to be a proper judge of promoting good, and preventing evil, either 
by determinations, rewards, or punifhments •, and that people cannot in 
judice be .accufed of violating any laws, when it is out of their power to 
have a proper knowledge of them. They reckon, that if our legiflators 
were not moved by fome oblique views, indead of adling the part of mud- 
fiffi, they would imitate the fkilful bee, and extrad the ufeful part of their 
unwieldy^ confufed, old books, and infert it in an honed fmalj one, that 
the poor people might be able to buy, and read it, to enable them to teach 
their rifing families to avoid fnares, and keep them from falling into the 
power of our running fpeakers—who are not afiiamed to fcold and lie 
publickly when they are well paid for it, but if intered no longer 
tempted them to inforce hurtful lies for truth, would probably throw 
away all their dangerous quibbling books.—That the poor people might have 
fafy redrefs and judice, this ffiould become a public concern, and the Go- 
7 vernor- 
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nor-Minggo, all the head warriors, ancj old beloved men, Ihould either en¬ 
tirely deftroy thofe books, or in an artful manner fend them to their enemy 
the French, in order to deftroy their conftitution : but they were of opi¬ 
nion, common fenfe would not allow even thofe to receive them, under 
any pretence whatfoever—therefore they ought to be burnt in the old year’s 
accurfed fire. By that means, the honed poor could live in peace and 
quiet; for now they were unable by poverty, or backward by their ho- 
nedy, to buy judice, in paying thofe people of cunning heads and drong 
mouths to fpeak the truth : and the hearts of rich knaves mud then become 
honed, as they would not needlefsly give thofe large bribes, for painting 
their black a^dions with a white colour^ 

They urge, that whilt litigious; expenfive, and tedtous fuits are either 
encouraged by our artful fpeakers, or allowed by our legiflators, the ho¬ 
ned poor man will always be a great lofe? ; which is a crying evil.* Be^ 
baufe he is humble, moded, and poor, his feeble voice cannot be heard; 
The combined body of the noify rich' mud drown his* complaints^ His 
only fatisfaflion is, that his heart is honed, though that mud prove very 
fmall comfort to a wife crying over helplefs children, in a fmali wadehoufe. 
They fay, that as ho people are born rogues^ truth appears plain - enough *; 
for its-native drefs is always fimple,. and it never refides in troubled wa¬ 
ters, but under the driking beams of the fun. It is not therefore jud; 
either to compel, or tempt people to buy judice ; it diould be free to all^ 
as the poor are. not able to purchafe iu 

They affirm, that as all laws ffiould'be enafted by the joint voice of the 
honed part of the fociety for mutual good, if our great chieftain and his 
affidants refufe altering thofe that are hurtful to the people, we ought to 
fet them afide’on’account of their ill principles, arid for driving tofuppOFt 
their own bad; adions, by bad laws—that as ^ wife free-men, we fhould 
with all fpeed chufc honed men in their room, to ad the part of fa¬ 
thers of their country, and continue them jud as long as they behaved 
fuch: for leading men are ehofen only to do good'to the people; and 
whenever they rriake a* breach dfthrir trud', injuring the public good, their 
places of courfe become vacant, and judly devolve to the people, who c'on-i 
ferred them. Our law, they fay, condemns little rogues, but why ffiould 
it fpare great ones That we hang the former with drong ropes of hemp^ 
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but we {hould firft do fo to, or Ihorten the heads of, the latter, with a pol- 
foned tomohawk, as a juft emblem of their mifehievous poifoning condud. 

I told them, that the cflential part of our laws was fixed and unalterable, 
and alfo the fucceflion of each of our great chieftains, while they obferve 
them faithfully, and order them to be honeftly executed, but no longer. 
That formerly when the people’s hearts became Ibrely aggrieved, and bit¬ 
terly vexed, as pride for unlimited power, had made fome of the rulers 
heads giddy, the enraged community had ftiortened fome of them, and drove 
away others from corrupting^ the beloved land, without any poflibility of 
returning in fafety. May none of our prefent or future ftatefmen, by wilful 
mifcondudl, and bad principles, be ever forced to appear at the dreadful 
bar of an abufed and enraged community ! for as they mete, fo it will 
furely be meted to them again. The Indian fyftem feems to coincide with 
the grand fundamental law—‘‘ A natura lex, a virtute rexwhich the 
great conqueror of the eaft feelingly declared in his lafb moments to be 
juft, by willing his .crowh to him who moll excelled in virtue. 

The ill opinion they entertain of our courts of judicature, may have rifen 
in fome degree from the wrong information of our interpreters, who 
have occafionally accompanied them to the courts : but they generally 
retain a long time the firft impreflions they imbibe from any one they 
efteem One law caufe which the Chikkafah attended, proved tedious, and 
was carried contrary to their opinion of juftice and equity; on their r&* 
turn to their own country, they faid, that two or three of their old 
women would have brought in a quicker, and honefter verdid.. They 
compared our counfellors tq the mercenary Choktah, who often kill 
people, and even one another, for the fake of a French reward, as they 
carneftly ftrove to draw fuffering. truth to their own fide of the debate, and 
painted it contrary to its native form, with a deformed lying face. 

They tell us, that when their head-men are deliberating on public affairs, 
they difpaflionately examine things, and always fpeak the naked truth •, for 
its. honeft face hates a mafk, having nothing to hide from a. fearching eye, 
and its drefa plain and fimple*, that people can as eafily diftinguifii it from 
falfiiood, as light from darknefs, or clear and wholefome water from that 
which is turbid and hurtful, without giving.up their reafon to hired fpeakers, 
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wko ufe their fquint eyes and forked tongues like the chieftains of the 
fnakes, (meaning rattle-fnakes) which deftroy harmlefs creatures for the 
fake of food. They fay, that the quotation of dark quibbles out of their 
old books, Ihould be deemed as white paint over a black man’s face; or 
as black over one that is naturally white. They wonder that, as an honeft 
caufe is always plain, judgment is not given freely in its favour, and with¬ 
out the leaft delay, and infilt, that every bad caufe fiiould meet with a fuit^ 
able and fevere award, in order to check vice, and promote virtue in focial 
life. 

One of the red Magi afleed me, whether in oUr fcolding houfes, we did 
not always proportion the charges of the fait in debate, to the value of the 
debt, or damages. Suggefting that it was wrong to malce a perplexed fciencc 
pf granting equity with any charges attending it, to honeft poor people *, 
that we ftiould pity them on account of the diftrefles they labour under, 
and riot in effedt enflavc or fine them becaufe they are poor. 

r told him and the reft of his brethren by way of excuft, that the 
diffh-ent nature,, and multiplicity of contracts in our great trading em-» 
pire, with the immenfe difference that often happened between the eloquence 
and abilities of the contending parties, required a feries of decifions of 
right and wrong to be recorded in books, as an invariable precedent to 
dired future public determin^tionsj in difputes of the like nature; that 
moft of our people were more unequal to each other in fine language 
than the bred lawyers; and that none were fo fit to fearch, or could poffibly 
underftand thofe regifters as well as they, becaufe they fpent the chief 
part of their time on fuch fubjeds. He granted that they might be ufe-. 
fui members of the community, but doubted their honefty was too much 
expofed to the alluring temptations of our rich people’s yellow ftbne; and 
that though our fore-fathers were no doubt as wife and virtuous as we, 
yet they were but men, and fometimes had paflions to gratify, cfpeci- 
ally in favour of a worthy and unfortunate friend, or relation, who was 
beloved. He laid, the length of ftcaling time muft have naturally 
GGc^oned fuch an event; and that our wife men ought to be fo far 
from quoting a wrong copy, as a fixed precedent, that they Ihould erafe 
it. out of their old court books,- and profit by the foibles of the old, the 
wife and the good. 


At 
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At his requeft, I fpoke alfo of our flcilful phyficians and quack-doctors^— 
I told him that the former commonly cured the fick,-or difeafed, unlefs 
the malady was of an uncommon nature, or very dangerous by not applying^ 
in time, before it took root beyond the reach of any cure; but that the 
empirics feldom failed of poifoning their weak patients by flow degrees ;, 
and that we had old women likewife who frequently did nuieh good with^ 
bare fimples. He faid, if our phyficians ufed fimples in due time, to- 
afiift nature, inflead of burning correflve mixtures, they would have no^ 
occafion to difmember poor people^ cutting off their limbs in fo horrid a. 
manner, as feveral were reported to do; and that, if our law was fo weak as 
not to condemn thofe to death, who took away the lives of low innocent 
people, yet the ftrong feelings of nature ought to incite the furviving rela¬ 
tions of the murdered perfons^ to revenge their blood on. the murderers^ 
by beating them-with long knobbed poles, while they were fenfible of pain, 
and as foon as they recovered a little, to cut off their ears and nofe with w 
dull knife, as in the cafe of adultery, in-, order to quench innocent bloody, 
and teach unwary people to avoid and deteft the execrated criminals. Here,, 
the red* audience highly applauded the wifdbm and juftice of his medical 
obfervations, bewufe they. exaClly correfponded with.their own ftandard iiX) 
limilar cafes. 

Well, faid he, you have given us plainly to underftand the high efteeni 
the Englifli bear to their people of cunning* heads and ftrong mouths, 

* and to the curers of ailments—If t|ie former continue honelb. when they: 
have gained deep knowledge in their old books ;■ and' the latter are fuc- 
cefsful in the killing, or healing quality- of their ftrong medicines: We 
ftiould rejoice, if you would likewife inform us, according to your written 
traditions, of the firft rife of Oobache^ “ bringers of rain,” and of IJhta-- 
hoollo. Echeta^ “ high-priefts, popes, or arch-bifhopswhether the fu- 
preme fatherly chieftain gave them from the beginning to the white people, 
or if not, how he came to give them afterward; and whether, their lives 
give virtuous leflbns to youth, to induce them to a ftridf obfervance of the 
divine law,, as modefty and humility fbould always appear in the fpeech 
and behaviour of public teachers, on account of their charming influence— 
Inform us of their ufefulnefs in religious and civil life, and the general opi¬ 
nion of the difintcrefted and wife part of. the community concerning them ; 
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all natloiTS of red people have lately heard a great deal of their im- 
peaceable,if not cruel difpofition towards the Britifh Americans, which their 
covetoufnefs of heart, it is faid, prompted them to, becaufe they could 
not prevail upon them by their invented fpeeches^^o give them the tenth 
part of the yearly produce of their honed labour—Let us know their 
true condud over the broad water, whether they are covetous in demand¬ 
ing any part of the new harveft i and if the young people do not violate the 
marriage-law when the crops fail by the want of refrelhing rains ? 

As the talk was difagreeable, I told him, had he been fo particular in 
his enquiries concerning the two former clafTes, I could have much better 
informed him, as I had the pleafure of being long acquainted with many 
of them, who were learned, wife and benevolent, in a very great degree *, 
and was convinced from my own knowledge, that feveral of them, not only 
fpoke earneftly for honed poor people, and others cured them of their linger¬ 
ing ailments, without pay *, but fupplied them with needful utenfils for plant¬ 
ing provifions for thdr fmall families, till they could conveniently repay the 
value, in their own produce: but that as I neither had nor defired the lead 
acquaintance with any of our high-placed beloved men, I was very unfit 
to handle fucb a long dring of queries. He faid, my denying to gratify 
their curiofity on fo material a point, fervcd only to raife it the higher; 
cfpecially as I had given them a very favourable opinion of the gentlemen 
of the other two claffes *, and he hoped, the religious men were at lead 
as virtuous as thofe, their facred office requiring them to give an honed 
copy to all others, as the'young people imbibed from their teachers exam¬ 
ple, either good or bad principles, which mud benefit or injure themfelves, 
and the community. He fo earnedly irnportuned me to comply with his 
requed, that, as an Indian divine, I thus addrefifed the attentive red con¬ 
gregation. 

In pad ages, mod part of all nations of people funk into igno¬ 
rance not only of the old beloved fpeech, (or divine law) but of the very 
being of the great, fupreme, holy Spirit *, upon which account, the glim¬ 
mering image impred on their hearts, direfted them to worfliip the fun, 
moon, and dars, beCaufe of their beneficial and powerful influence,— 
and the fire, light, and air, the three divine names and emblems. By 
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degrees, they chofe an idol-god of fuch reputed qualities, as bed fuited 
with their own tempers, and the fituation of their various countries, in or-^ 
der to receive temporal good things, and avert the oppofite evils. In the 
length of forgetting time, they became fo exceedingly ftupid, as to v;or- 
fhip vegetables, frightful and fhameful images, filthy beads, and danger¬ 
ous fnakes. Self-love feemed to have induced them to adore the two lad 
through fear, and the bird alfo that preyed on them, became the objedl of 
their adoration. In this miferable date of darknefs the world was in¬ 
volved, when the fupreme fatherly chieftain, through tender pity to .hu¬ 
man weaknefs, appeared to your reputed ancedors, in the form of a 
blazing fire, renewed his old divine laws with one of their beloved men, 
and confirmed the whole, with dreadful thunders, lightnings, and other 
driking prodigies, to imprefs them with a deep awe and reverence 
of his majedy. In time, they built a mod magnificent beloved 
houfe, wonderful in its form, and for the great variety of beloved uten- 
fils, and emblems it contained. The ark was one of the three mod divine 
iymbols in it. JJhtohoolIo Ekha became their chieftain, both at home, and 
at war. A wonderful emanation of the holy fire redded in the great divine 
houfe, while they lidened to the voice of Louche, “ the prophets,” which 
the holy chieftain fent to them in fuccefTion, to teach them his will as the dxt 
rule of all his aflions. While their hearts continued honed, he enabled 
them to conquer their enemies, and to gain viftories over formidable ar¬ 
mies, which like the fwarms of buzzing infects in your low lands, could 
not be numbered, and at length fettled them in as happy a date as they 
could reafonably wifli for. 

A little before that time, he called himfelf J-Do-Ne-To, Minggo 
IJhtohoctto, “ the divine chief j” but then, to your enlightened (and re¬ 
puted) ancedors, To-He-Wah, which dgnides, “ he lived always, and will 
never die.” It is he, whom you invoke in your facred fongs when you are 
drinking your cuffeena, and you derived that awful invocation, and your 
ark of war, from them. He is the author of life and death, and con- 
fequently, the “ mader of our breath,” as the red people juftly term him. 
He gave them Louche and Qohuche, “ Prophets and aikers of rain,” and 
preicribed to them laws that were fuitable for their own government. 
They chiefly confided of facred emblems of an early divine promife to 
mankind, which he faithfully performed ; and when the end was anfwered, 
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thofe fymbols ceafcd. The people were enjoined a very ftri6l purity, both 
in civil and religious life, efpecially all the priefts or beloved men j and 
in a particular manner, the great beloved man, or high prieft. He was to 
be equally perfe(fb.in body, and pure in heart—and was not allowed to 
touch the dead, as their bodies were in a corrupting ftate. The old be¬ 
loved fpeech aflfures us, he was appointed as a reprefentative of the people 
to IJhtohoollo Aba^ and as a lively emblem of an extraordinary divine per- 
fon, who was to be fent to inftru6t the whole earth, and purify them from 
all their pollutions; which the fupreme fatherly chieftain will enable us 
fully to inform you of, in due time. He came according to divine appoint¬ 
ment, taught the people, as never man did before, cured them of their va¬ 
rious ailments, even the lame and the blind, by the power of his word, 
and a bare touch. He had fo great a command over nature, that through 
pity to the tender tears of the people, he awaked fome who had (lept a con- 
fiderable time in the grave, in a warm country. They, who ftrove to leflen 
the merit of the furprifing miracles he wrought, were not fo weak as to 
deny the well known truth of them, as they had been performed at differ¬ 
ent places, and on different occafions, before a great many people, under 
the light of the fun, and were lading. At lad, he, as an uncommon kindly 
friend, gave up his innocent life to fave his enemies from the burning wrath 
of the holy fire: and, while the anger of Loacbe IJhtohpollo lay very fharp 
on him, as the atoning vidim, and his enemies were tormenting him with 
the mod exquifite tortures, he earncdly fpoke the beloved fpeech, and en¬ 
treated in their favour, that he would not let his heart be crofs with, nor 
revenge bis blood upon them, as they imagined they were ading according 
to the divine Oaw. As foon as that great beloved meffengcr died, all na¬ 
ture felt a prodigious ihock. The graves opened, and the dead arofc to 
fee the caufe of that alarming prodigy. The earth (hook, the rocks burd 
afundcr, the fun, contrary to the dated courfe of nature, was immediately 
darkened, the great beloved houfe rent afunder, and its guardian angels dew 
off to other countries: his death alfo exceedingly dedroyed the power of 
Nana Ookpraoy the evil fpirits. On the third day, the mader of breath 
awaked that great chieftain, prophet, and high pried, according to his 
former true fpeech; and when he arofe, he was feen by multitudes of peo¬ 
ple, and fulfilled the old divine law, and confirmed every thing he for¬ 
merly taught his humble, and kind hearted fcholars. 
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Till then, there were only twelve of them •, but afterwards more were ap¬ 
pointed in that religious (lation. They urged, that their facred office, and 
the faithful difcharge of all the duties attending it, engaged their clofe atten¬ 
tion, and deferved an honed maintainance*, but to check a covetous fpirit 
aiTlong all beloved men of every rank, they freely fpoke the beloved fpecch 
through every known country of the world, and maintained themfelves by 
their own indnflry. As they travelled, eat, drank, and converfed daily 
with the great divine meflenger, he perfectly taught them the divine law, 
which your fuppofed anceftors had received under very ftrong emblems. 
After his death, they fpoke it with great boldnefs, and a mod amazing 
power. They truly marked down on paper, mod of the fpecches and 
aflions of their beloved mader and themfelves, without concealing their 
own foibles, for our indrudlion: and a great many true copies of them are 
tranfmitted over every quarter of the world, in different languages, which 
agree together, and with thofe early beloved books *, though it is more than 
feventeen hundred years, fince they were fird drawn out by thofe beloved 
fcholars. As their hearts were warmed in a very high degree, by the holy 
fpirit of fire, the moral part of their lives were free from blemilh, after, 
the death of their mader. In imitation of him, they fuffered all kinds of 
hardfhips, difficulties, and dangers of life, that human beings could un¬ 
dergo, merely through a principle of divine love working in them, for the 
general good of mankind; they cured the fick and difeafed, and taught 
every one the true beloved fpeech, to purify them. As they were not 
proud, they were not drawn with beautiful prancing horfes, in codly mo¬ 
ving houfes, but walked after the manner of their divine mader, and in- 
druded the attentive people, b^ their humble example, and honed leffons, 
in the mod affured hope of receiving from IJhtohooUe Aha^ a reward equal 
to their virtues, after they died, knowing they ,were to live anew in a 
happy date, free from the power of death. In this manner, they, by the 
earned beloved fpeech of the great divine meffenger, were cheerfully con¬ 
tent, and firmly truded in the goodnefs of the fatherly chieftain. Indeed, 
foon after they entered into their facred office, they were jealous of their 
mader’s giving preference to one, before the other of them ; but he gave 
a drong leffon of humility and kindnefs for them, and all fucceeding be¬ 
loved men to purfue, by Walking and wiping their feet with his own hands : 
and he affured them IJhtohoollo would always edeem them mod, who adled 
bed. 
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All thofe beloved men, who do not join in religious communion with 
Oohacbe Ijhtohoollo^ tell us, that ancient records affirm, all of the prieftly' 
order (after the death of the divine meflenger) were equal in their religious 
office, that deference excepted, which is always due to a virtuous feniority— 
and that as wifdom and virtue equally accompany either youth, middle, 
or old age, they continued in that brotherly ftate of religious fimplicity, ac¬ 
cording to the true copy of the humble, all-lqving, and beloved meflenger, 
for the fpace of three hundred years after that period—and that, , as the 
fpcech of the great divine meflenger was marked in a copious language, 
which abounded with various words to exprefs the fame thing,. the 
names of old men, overfeers and biffiops, fignify one and the fame rank 
of beloved men of the beloved houfe, according to the former humble con- 
duft of their divine mafter •, but that the words are now tortured through 
mercenary views, contrary to the plain fimplicity of the primitive teachers. 
As holy things, and white emblems, are eafily polluted and tarnifhed by 
people of impure hearts, and unclean hands, the divine law began then to 
lofe its quickening influence over the beloved men of thofe large countries, 
where the fun rifesrout of the broad water. Their difputes ran high,-and 
the longer they lafted, the (harper they grew. They, at laft, referred them 
to the decifion of the beloved men, toward the place where the daily fun is 
drowned in the great fait water, which is called Rome. As in affairs of 
ftate, fo in religion, a remarkable precedent begets a cuftom, and this be¬ 
comes a law with focietics. In confequence thereof, an order of fuperior 
beloved men laid hold of this, and ftretched the divine (peech, fo as to 
anfv/er their own mercenary views. 

In procefs of time, there fprung up a pretended great bringer of rain, 
\yho, like the hurtful fpirits of corrupt darknefs, by rejeding the divine 
fpeech, anddefpifing the example of the holy meffenger and hisfcholars, fet 
up arrogantly for himfelf, againft the fupreme chieftain of the rain and thun' 
der, claimed the tenth baflcet-full of the new harveft according to the obfo- 
lete law of your fuppofed anceftors, and even forgave adulterers, thieves, 
liars, inceftuous perfons, and thofe who accompanied with women in their 
lunar retreats, without any fort of purification, if they only paid him fuch a 
quantity of yellow ftone, as. he proportioned to the various degrees of each 
crime they committed. To enrich himfelf by Vheir vveaknefs, his whole 
tribe of black-dreffed miffionaries, by ftrid order, frightened the ignoranr 
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and credulous, with the wild notion of v^andering after death in the ac- 
curfed place of darknefs, without any poflibility of avoiding that dreadful 
fate, unlefs they revealed all their crimes to them, and paid them a fixed price. 
Becaufe pride and envy had fpoiled fome of the fpirits above, and made 
them accurfed beings; therefore, the mefiengcr of IJhtoloollo^ as I told you> 
ilrongly checked the like difpofition in its firft appearance among his fcholars* 
But the pride of the Romifh chieftain, and dcfire of abfolute religious and 
civil power, became fo unbounded, as to claim an unlimited authority over 
all the great chieftains on earth ; and he boafted of being fo highly actuated 
by the unerring divine wifdom, as to know and do every thing perfedly. 
He, at the fame time, ordered all his fcholars to involve the people 
in thick clouds of darknefs, and imprefs them with a firm belief, that 
ignorance produces virtue. He invented a third ftate for the fake of his 
temporal intereft, fixing it half way between people’s favourite place of 
living anew, and that of the horrible darknefs, which was to be a vomit¬ 
ing or purging ftate of the dead, and called it purgatory, where the 
dead muft unavoidably call, and be detained, till furviving relations fa- 
tisfied them for their enlargement. He became, fo highly intoxicated by 
pride and power, that he ereded images of fuch dead people as moft re- 
fembled himfelf, with various other objeds for the living to invoke, inftead 
of the great eternal To He Wah^ whom you fupplicate in your religious 
invocations: and he marked for his black fcholars, a great many very 
evil fpeeches, and fpoke them with a ftrong mouth and ill heart, and en¬ 
forced them by fwords and fiery faggots, contrary to the old beloved fpeech 
vrhich wa^ confirmed by the anointed meflenger. 

At length, the holy fpirit of fire influenced two great beloved men in 
particular, according to a former predidion, to fpeak to the people with a 
ftrong mouth, as witneftes of the divine truth. Their ears were honeft in 
hearing the old beloved fpeech, and it funk deep into their hearts. But 
a great many fupcrftitious cuftoms ftill remained, for had they aimed at a 
perfed eftablifhment of the divine law in their religious worlhip, probably 
the high placed religious men through a covetous fpirit would have op- 
pofed the reformation with all their might; as very few of them endea¬ 
voured to teach the youpg people, by honeft examples, to live a virtuous 
life, or enabled them to get refrefhing (bowers from IJhtohoollo Aha to 
make plentiful harvefts—and yet they claimed a great part of it, and even 
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of the feed corn, without the leaH exemption of the poor, contrary to the 
tender feelings even of our indigent warriors and great canoe men, who 
ftretch out a kindly hand to their poor brethren. That part of the old be¬ 
loved fpeech, the tenth bafket-full, was calculated only for your fuppofed 
predeceflbrs, who confided of twelve families \ one of which was devoted to 
the divine fervice. Therefore, they were allowed fome part of the religious 
offerings, and of the yearly produce of the land, to make their own and 
their families hearts rejoice, and at the fame time to keep them humble, 
and raalce them hofpitable to the widow, the fatherlefs, and the ftranger. 
They, like the humble fcholars of the great beloved mcficnger, were always 
poor; they honeftly minded their religious duty, and were not allowed to 
purchafe any land, nor to expofc their virtue to the temptations of heaping 
up yellow done, or employing their minds on any thing, except the divine 
law. 

The lives and manners of the early teachers of the fpeech of the divine 
meffenger, as I before told you, were alfo driflly jud and blamclefs. 
They equally taught by precept and example; and their leffons, like 
thofe of their great mader, were plain, fimple, and holy. They were 
humble in their behaviour, and moderate in their apparel, food, and 
drink, and faithful in the difeharge of their religious office: indcad of 
affuming the arrogant title of divine chieftains, they honedly gave them- 
felves the lov^dy name of Intookfare I/htohoolto^ Servants of God,*^ in 
imitation of the life, precept, and example of the holy mefienger, 
which drongly actuated their honed hearts. When they were weary 
after the toils of the day, by indrufting the people, and working at 
their trade, as your beloved men do, they joyfully reded themfelves in 
their humble cottages, and refrefhed themfelves with their homely fare; 
and there they indrudlcd the young people to invoke To^He-Wah^ artd 
fpeak the divine fpeech. In this religious manner, they fpent their timp 
through various countries, by the diredion of divine wifdom, as a drong 
pointed lefTon to all fucceeding beloved men to purfue, and they fealed 
the truth with their blood—fuch were the primitive teachers of the divine 
word. They lived and died in a date of equality; and were there any 
different degrees to be obferved in the holy office of religion, learning and 
piety fhould recommend poor beloved men to the high feats of profit— 
but only toilfome places are now allotted them, with an allowance infufi- 
ficient to fupport themfelves, fo that they cannot dretch out their kindly 
hand to the poor. 
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The mouths and hearts of the fuperior beloved men in our day, fhame- 
fully contradidb one another^ to the diferedit of the lively copy of the holy 
meffenger and his beloved fcholars, and the great danger of infeding 
tkofe of inferior rank, by fo pernicious and corrupt an example*, for 
it is natural for the feet to follow the diredtion of the head. They were 
formerly a very infolent, covetous, and troublefome fet; and being advanced 
by rich friends to the high founding office of Mingo JJhtohoollo, “ Divine 
chieftains,” or in their own ftile, Right Reverend Fathers in God,” princes 
and fupporters of the church, great was their arrogance and power—' 
taking advantage of the corruption of the times, they grafted themfelv'es into 
the civil conftitution, and to preferve their high and profitable places they 
became the fixed and ftrenuouf fupporters of courts, in all their meafures. 
But they will very foon be purified. The beloved fpeech of IJhotoollo of 
old, has announced it, and that is always true. It has pointed to the pre- 
fent and approaching time, which is near to the end of meafured time. 

To fhew you how well prepared thofe prieflly princes are for that trying 
period, I (hall give you the general opinion of the wife and honefl: people, 
on this and the other fide of the broad water; by which you will fee how 
far they agree with, or differ from, the original copy of the plain honefl: 
fcholars of the anointed holy meffenger. 

They boafl themfelves to be the embaffadors of the holy chieftain of th6 ■ 
high church. They dwell in coftly great houfes, after the fuperb man¬ 
ner of our great civil chieftain; and they give them the fame lofty name. 
Palaces, to diflinguifh them from the dwelling-houfes of other mortals. 
Their drefs is equally rich and lingular, to ftrike the eye, and imprefs the 
hearts of the vulgar with a profound reverence of the divine prieflly 
wearers. They have the revenue of princes to fupport their grandeur; 
and they are moft cxa6l in having it colledled by litigious mercenaries, 
even to the tenth of the hive of bees, and of the unlawful and filthy 
young fwine ; and yet they a6t the part of Fhohe IJhto^ “ Great drones, 
or drones of God,” as foon as they obtain their rich high feat, not fpeak- 
ing the divine fpeech to the people hardly three times a yean Their food 
confifls of a great variety of the choicefl, and mofl delicious forts of fifh, 
■flefh, and fowl *, their drink is of the richefl white, yellow, * and red grape 
water, with other coftly liquors which your language cannot exprefs. 
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They refort to the mofl: gay afTcmblies In the world, for the fake of plcafure, 
leaving the multitude to the divine care, or the fpcakings of poor religious 
men who are hired at low wages to do their duty, as they ihemfelves have 
enough to mind and fecure properly temporal concerns. In this man¬ 
ner, do thefe lamps fhine, and fpend their days and nights, like the great 
chieftains of the earth *, and when they die, their bodies are laid apart from 
the reft of mankind, in poliftied and coftly tombs, adorned with nice 
ftrokes of art, to perpetuate their names—the long train of virtues they fa 
highly poflefted—their great learning and eloquence—the fimplicity of 
their lives and manners—their faithful difeharge of the various duties of 
their religious high office—their contempt of the grandeur and vanities of 
this trahfient world—their tendernefs of heart to the cries of the poor;. 
’^ and their fingular modefty and humility, a fhining copy of imitation for 
common priefts, and other fpiritual chieftains, to purfue. Tliefe fine mo¬ 
numents are very pleafant to the eye, but honeft men fay that mercenary 
writers and artifts do not ad right to belie the dead. 

My red beloved friends, fuch is the reputed life and death of thofe high- 
feated divine chieftains of the high church; your fharp natural reafon will 
difeern the clofe agreement there is between the humility and fimplicity 
of their principles and lives, with thofe of the early overfeers of the lowly 
divine houfe. It is faid that fome great beloved men have an earneft de- 
fire of fending a few of their own high office, to this fide of the broad 
water, in order to appoint young beloved men 5 but we ftrongly fufped a 
dangerous fnake in the grafs; and efteeming them dead to the true interefts 
of religion and liberty, we think they ought to keep them at home, and 
even recall their prefent troublefome miffionaries from our fettlements,. 
and allow us to enjoy our former peace and quiet-r^Wc wlffi them to go to 
fome poor dark countries, and inftrud the people in the honeft leflbns of 
peace, love, and charity ; which they would, if they only aimed at the good 
of mankind, and the honour of the fupreme chieftain, according to tho 
plain copy of the great beloved meflenger and his kind-hearted faithful 
fcholars. We wi(h the civil powers would not tempt the religious mea’s^ 
virtue by fuch alluring delicious baits, as they propofe to them, and that 
all ranks would become frugal and virtuous* 
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Thus ended my Lecture. The reverend old red pontiff* immC' 
diately afkcd, whether they had the accurfed beings on the other fide 
of the water? I told him, I hoped not — but the religious men often 
fpoke a ftrong fpeech of evil to thofe they reckoned very bad, and turned 
them out of the beloved houfe, to the evil fpirits of darknefs. Upon 
which he requefted me to mention any one of the crimes that might 
♦occafion fuch treatment. I told him, “ I had heard of a gentleman, 
•whofc heart did not allow him to love his lady fufficiently, and fhe 
having by (harp watching difcovered him to give love to another, com¬ 
plained of it to a great beloved man 5 accordingly, cither for the negleft, or 
wrong application of his love duty, he was ordered to pay her a confider- 
able fum of money—he valuing it more than her, his he^rt did not allow 
him to give fo much : whereupon a (harp fpeech of evil was fpoken againft 
him, and by that means he was faid to become accurfed.” My Indian 
friend faid, as marriage fiiould beget joy and happinefs, infiead of pain and 
mifery, if a couple married blindfold, and could not love each other after¬ 
wards, it was a crime to continue together, and a virtue to part, and make 
z happier choice *, and as the white people did not buy their wives after 
the manner of the Indians, but received value along with them, in pro¬ 
portion to their own pofTeflions, whatfoever the woman brought with her, 
ihe ought to be allowed to take back when they feparated, that her heart 
might weigh even, ^nd nothing be fpoiled.—That, in his opinion, fuch 
determinations belonged to the law, and not to the great beloved men ; and, 
if he underftood me aright, the beloved man threw away the gentleman to 
the accurfed beings of darknefs, not for having a^Ied any thing againft the 
divine law, but for daring to oppofc the words of his mouth, in imi¬ 
tation of the firft prefumptuous great beloved man, who fpoiled the fpeech 
of the divine mefienger. Many natural, pertinent, and humorous obfer- 
vatioDs, were made by him on what he had heard. 
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ADVICE TO STATESMEN; 

SHEWING 

The advantages of mutual affedtlon between Great Britain, and the 
North American colonies—A defeription of the Floridas, and the 
Miffifippi lands, with their produdions—The benefits of coloni- 
.zing Georgiana, and civilizing the Indians—and the way to make 
all the colonies more valuable to the mother country. 
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ADVICE TO STATESMEN. 


HOUGH Great Britain hath been many years mvefted with the Mifll- 



JL fipi-pofleflions, and which fhe purchafed at a very high price; little 
hath been done to improve them- Every friend to his country and man¬ 
kind, mud wifli adminiftration to pay a due regard to the ineftimable va¬ 
lue of the American colonies—which is bed done in engaging the colo- 
nifts, by wife and prudent condudb, to exert themfelves to promote 
her intereft in the fariK manner they faithfully did, till arbitrary power 
afiailed their maritime ports, to their grief, and her own immenfc lofs. In 
proportion as a mother loves,. or hates her children, and drives to make 
them cither happy or miferable, they in the fame degree will exert their 
endeavours to make a fuitable return- 

Whatever feheme is unjud, it is unwife in datefmen to form, or at¬ 
tempt to put in execution. Indind: moves the brutal creation to defend 
their young ones and property at the peril of their lives. The virtue of 
Britons will not allow them to do lefs for themfelves and their children. 
As Britifh legiflators mud be convinced that honedy is the bed policy, it is to 
be hoped they will dudioufly apply themfelves to promote the general good 
of their fellow-fubjcds, and engage the northern colonids cheerfully to 
bend their force in fupplying Great Britain with fuch daple commodities 
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as bountiful nature has given to them> but which through a ftrange kind of 
policy, (he now chiefly purchafes from foreigners, particularly timber and 
iron. The North-American trees are better in quality, than thofe which arc 
brought from the Baltic, and in a far greater variety r and (hips of a proper 
conftrudlion, might foon carry American timber to England ks cheap as flic 
has it from thence The colonifts could build either merchant-men, or men 
cf war, of any fize, much cheaper than can poflibly be done in any Eu-^ 
ropean country, which would always infiire them, a ready market. French, 
gold for their .(hips, would be of no dilTervice to Great Britain, though, 
perhaps it might be as difagreeable to her, as the Spanifli gold and fiLver 
was from the hands of the Britifh Americans: however^ to confign their- 
fliips to fome Britlfli merchants, would fufliciently filcnce thofe who might 
And their prefent account in oppoflng the public good* 

Natural caufes produce natural efFe<5l5. They who low well, reap well y and 
as nature has planted a great plenty of iron ore through the American high 
lands, wc hope the time wUl foon come, to allow her to take in fo- weighty 
a harveft. The confcquence is great, and the application ought to be pro¬ 
portioned to the high value of Ip inviting, and complicated an acquifition* 
Their hills not only abound with inexhauftible mines of iron ore, but 
lie convenient to navigable rivers*, fuch a commodious fituation would 
foon enable them to fell it cheaper than Britain can ever expert frorni 
the Ruffians, who carry it from a diftance to Peterlburgh, as far as from* 
Georgiana on the Miffifippi, to the city of New York. We have been 
aflured by gentlemen of veracity, that on repeated experiments, they found 
the American iron to be equal in goodnefs to that of Ruffia, or Sweden.. 
Common fenfe direfls Britdn to live independent of fuch fupplies, with¬ 
in her own prodigious empire, and not lay herfelf at the mercy of any 
foreign power, le(^ neceffity (hould compel her a feebnd time, to pay as. 
dear for her left-handed wiffiom as (he did in the year 1703, for Swediflx 
tar in Swediffi bottoms,—which was nearly four hundred per cent, more 
than (he in ^ (hort time paid to the American planters for the like, with 
her own mahufa£lures, to the advantage of her merchants, the employment 
of her (hips, and the increafe of her feamcn.. 
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If Britain feels a decay of her former American trade, on account of 
attempting to introduce among her friendly colonies, illegal and dangerous 
innovations, it is high time to retrad. She hath it yet in her power by a 
prudent and maternal condufl to enlarge her trade, to a far greater extent 
than it ever attained, by making it the intereft of the northern planters to 
faw timber, and work in iron, for the Britifti yards and merchants. She 
fhould invite the young, and nnfettled families, to remove to the fertile lands 
of the Miffifippi, and raife thofe valuable ftaple commodities (he needs moftr. 
The Americans fay, that, though their hearts burn with a feraphic fire, 
for conftitutional bicfTings—ever facred and inviolable; yet their tender 
feelings for the unhappy fituation of their free-minded brethren in Great 
Britain and Ireland, are by fympathy, equal to their own for the fickened 
condition of their mourning provinces — that rhe fraternal tye will al* 
ways incline their hearts to promote their welfare, if inftead of endear 
vouring to opprefs them, they make them fuch a return as brethren^ 
might juftly expefh on the like interefting occafion. If Britifh le- 
giflators defiga to promote the true interefts of their country, they will 
pay a Heady regard to the real channel of her great wealth and power:,. 
— adopt fuch meafures, as wifdom and honefty readily diredb to, and 
endeavour to. difpcl thofe uncafinefles from the hearts of all the American: 
colonifts, produced by the unjuft and invidious reprefentations of men, whofe 
garb and ftation ought to have kept them, even from the fufpkion of 
ever fomenting fo dangerous a controverfy. 

Great Britain, on account of her extenfive American- polTeflrons,. might 
foon and cafily repair her decayed trade, and incrcafe it beyorvd conception, 
on a furc and permanent foundation, by upright meafures. The oppofite 
means to whatfoever caufed its decay, would gradually recover it—But When, 
once the channel of trade is ftopped by violent methods, it is exceedingly 
difficult to make it fiow again in its former cheerful courfe. Force can 
never effeft it, for that flie utterly contemns. No miftrefs is more fagacious> 
and coy. She muft firft be courted, and afterward treated kindly : if folly 
ufesany violence, or makes any material breach of good faith to her, fhefoon 
files, and never returns, unlcfs Ihe is ftrongly invited back, and can reafon^- 
ably hope for better ufage. A powerful maritime ftate may gain new co¬ 
lonies by the fword, but can never fettle and continue fuch extenfive ones* 
as the American,by force of^arms,—except over people ofdaftardly fpirits,. 
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and in the enfeebling regions of the fouth. Even there, when the fprings 
of the ftate-machine are any confiderable time over-ftretched, the fharp 
feelings of the people naturally roufe, and force them to conquer their 
timorous difpofition, and exert their powers to break the torturing wheels^ 
and free themfelves of their pains. The voice of nature is againft tyranny. 
It execrates the abettors, and configns them to punifliment. 

As the lands in Virginia, and Maryland, are greatly exhaufted by raifing 
that impoverifhing weed, tobacco,—Great Britain may expedl to feel a 
gradual decay of that valuable branch of trade, in proportion to the 
increafc of the people in thofe provinces, unlefs new colonies are 

fettled on the MifTifippi. Befides this tra 61 :, there is not a fufficient 

fpace of fertile land in North America, to invite planters to raife that 
flaple commodity. Though the Ohio fettlements are now numerous, 
and increafing fad, the fettlers will only confult their own eafe, as 
nature is there very prolific of every convenience of life; except go¬ 
vernment wifely -encourages them to raife fuch products as would fuit 

the mother-country, and reward them for their labour. Were proper 
meafures adopted, the defire of gain would induce them to plant 
with the utmoft afTiduity : and fmiling induftry would foon beget a 
fpirk of emulation among the planters, prompting each to excel his 
neiglibour in the annual quantity and good quality of thofe ftaple com¬ 
modities they were invited to fix upon. The vaft trails of fertile woods, 
which are now lliamefully allowed to be only the haunts of wild beads, 
and wolfilh favages feeking for prey, might far eafier be turned into 
valuable fine plantations by bounties, than the marfhes and barren lands in 
Britain w,ere, into their prefent flourifhing condition, by the repeated en¬ 
couragements of the Royal Society, and of parliament. Any thing that 
promotes greatly the public good, ought always to be done at the expence 
of the public *, otherwife it v/ill never be done, cfpecially by labouring in¬ 
dividuals. Charity begins at home, and every one’s domcdic affairs de¬ 
mand his clofe attention. To preferve the Ohio lands, cod Great Britain, 
and our colonies in particular, a river of blood, in confequence of the 
blindnefs and obdinacy of a haughty general. A legal conditutional 
form of government, ought immediately to be edablilhed there, both for 
the general welfare, and preventing evils that may reafonably be expeded 
10 grow up among a remote, and^ numerous body of people,—-hardy and 
7 warlike,. 
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warlike,—without any public religion or civil law,i—in a healthful climate,- 
and very extenlive and fertile country. 

Young glittering courtiers may think their merit exceedingly depre¬ 
ciated, to have the offer of the Ohio government conferred on either 
of them—as it is now chiefly inhabited by long-legged, tawny hunters, 
who are clothed in winter with the fhaggy (kins of wild bcafts, and 
are utterly unlearned in the polifhed art of fmilingy when their hearts 
are difplcafed at the rafh condud of high-headed rulers: but unlefs they 
learned' the- difficult leflbn, ‘‘ know thyfelf,’^ and were endued with 
a- frank open fpirit, experience would foon convince thenv that they were- 
unequal to the talk of governing, or inducing the people ta promote the 
general good? of the community. The court fophiftry of extending the. 
prerogative of the crown, will never. do» in America—Nothing will pleafe 
the inhabitants, but the old conftitutional laws of Britaim Colonel 
Philip Skene, who gained wreaths of laurel under General Johnfon, and* 
now lives at Lake Champlain, is highly efteemed in the extenfive circle of his^ 
acquaintance, and revered by all his favage neighbours, becaufe in. him 
is difplayed the intrepid warrior^ and the open friend to alL—Thefe, to¬ 
gether with his knowledge of agriculture, render him as proper a perfon as 
any for the office—and it is to be wifhed that the government would ap¬ 
point him to prefidc over the valuable diftrid: of Ohio, and he think proper 
io accept it. Such a meafure could not fail of adding greatly to the 
true interefts of Great-Britain and her colonies: thus,, the prefent/inha¬ 
bitants. would be incited to promote the public good, and multitudes 
of the' northern people would remove to fettle thofe fruitful lands, 
and cheerfully apply themfelves in raifing fuch commodities, as would- 
prove beneficial to the community.. Though the Ohio is far dif- 
tant from any navigable port, yet we have full proof that every article 
of luxury will; bear great cxpence for its culture, carriage by land, and 
freight by. water : and, as the fertility of the foil by the dream and’ 
fmall branches of the Miffifippi, is well known through North America,, 
and the colonids cannot remove there with their live dock, through the 
country of, the mifehievous Mulkohge; doubtlefs numbers of indudrious 
families would come by the Ohio, and foon enrich, themfelves by in- 
cieafing the riches of the public.. 
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Any European ftatc, except Great. Britain, would at once improve their 
acquifnions, taken and purchafed by an immenfe quantity of blood and trea* 
fure, and turn them to thi public benefit. At the end of the late war, the 
miniftry, and their adherents, held up Eaft and Weft Florida before 
the eyes of the public, as greatly fuperior tothofe Weft4ndia iflands, which 
Spain and France were to receive back in exchange. The iflands however 
are rich, and annually add to the wealth and flrength of thofe refpeflive 
powers: while Eaft Florida, is the only place of that extenfivc and valu¬ 
able trafl ceded to us, that we have any way improved; and this is little 
more than a negative good to our other colonies, in preventing their ne¬ 
groes from flaeltering in that dreary country, under the protedion of Fort St. 
Auguftine. The province is a large peninfula, confifting chiefly of Tandy 
barrens; level four ground, abounding with tuffucks ; here and there is 
fome light mixt land; but a number of low fwamps, with very un- 
wholefome water in general. In proportion as it is cleared, and a free 
circulation of air is produced, to. difpel the noxious vapours that float 
over the furface of this low country, it may become more healthful; though 
any where out of the influence of the fea air, the inhabitants will be liable 
to fevers and agues. The favourable accounts our military officers gave of 
the pure wholefome air of St. Auguftine, are very juft, when they com¬ 
pare it with that of the fand burning Penfacola, and the low ftagnated Mo- 
bille : St. Auguftine ftands on a pleafant hill, at the conflux of two fait 
water rivers, overlooking the land from three angles of the caftle, 
and down the found, to the ocean. Their relation of the natural ad¬ 
vantages of this country, could extend no farther than their marches 
reached. I formerly went volunteer, about fix hundred miles through 
the country, with a great body of Indians againft this place; and we ranged 
the woods to a great extent. The trafis we did not reach, we got full in¬ 
formation of, by feverai of the Mulkohge then: with us, who had a tho- 
rough knowledge, on ac 90 unt of the long continued excurfions they 
made through the countiy In queft of the Florida Indians ; and even 
after they drove them into the iflands of Florida, to live on fifli, among 
clouds of mufketoes. The pethod thefe Indians took to keep off thofe tor¬ 
menting infers, their fafetjr would not allow them to make a fire, left 
the fmoke ftiould guide their watchful enemies to furprife them, was, by 
anointing their bodies with rank fifli oil, mixed with the juice or aflies of 
indigo. This perfume, and its effluvia, kept ofi^ from them every kind of 
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infe^V. The Indians likewife informed me, that v/hen they went to wat 
againfl: the Floridians, they carried their cyprcfs bark canoes from the head 
of St. John’s black river, only about half a mile, when they launched them 
again into a deep river, which led down to a multitude of i(lands to the 
N. W. of Cape Florida. 

' -irditUbi 

As this colony is inconteftably much better fituated for trade than Weft 
Florida, or the Miflifippi lands, it is furprifing that Britain does not improve 
the opportunity which offers, by adding to thefe unhealthy low grounds a fuf- 
Iicient quantity of wafte high land to enable the fettlers, and their families, to 
Taife thofe ftaples (he wants. The Muflcohge who claim it, might be Offered, 
and they would accept, what it feems to be worth in its wild ftate. Juft ice to 
curfelves and neighbours, condemns the (hottening the planter’s day§, by 
confining their induftrious families to unhealthy low lands, when nature invites 
tliem to come out, to enjoy her bountiful gifts of health atld wealth, where 
only favage beafts prey on one another, and the bloodier two-footed favages, 
ramble about to prey on them, or whatfoever falls in their wiy. Under thefe, 
and other prelTing circumftances of a fimilar nature, does this part of Ame¬ 
rica now labour. A weft north-weft courfe from the Upper parts of Georgia 
to the Miffifippi, would contain more fertile lands than are in all ourtrolonies 
on the continent^ -eaftwatd. As mOft of thefe colonies abound with frugal 
and induftrioUs people, who are increafing very faft, aOd every year crowd¬ 
ing more clofely together on exhaufted land, our rulers ought not to allow 
fU mifchievbus and dangerous a body as the Mufkohge to ingrofs this vaft 
foreft, moftly for wild beafts. This haughty nation Is diteffly in the way 
of our valuable fouthern colonics, and will check them from rifing to half 
the height of perfeftion, which the favourablehcfs of the foil and climate 
allow, unlefa we give them fcvere corredion, or drive them over the Mifti- 
fippi, the firft time they rbhew their adts of hoftility agaihft usj without 
fufficient retaliation. At prefent, Weft Florida is nothing but an cx- 
pence to the public.—The name amufes indeed, at a diftance 5 but were it 
duly extended and fettled, it would become very valuable to Great Bri¬ 
tain ; and Penfacola Harbour would be then ferviceable alfo in a time of war 
■with Spain, being in thcgulph of Florida, and near to Cuba. Mobille is a 
black trifle. Its garrifon, and that at Penfacola, cannot be properly fupplied 
bj their French neighbours though at a moft exorbitant price : and, on ac- 
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count of. our own paflive condud, the Mulkohge will not allow thc-inv 
habitants of Georgia to drive cattle to thofe places for the ufe of the fol- 
diers. Neither can the northern merchant-men fupply them with falr and 
frefli provifions, but at a. very unequal hazard -, for the gulph dream would 
oblige them to fail along the Cuba (hore, where they would be likely to 
be fcized by the Spanilh guarda codas, as have many fine American veflels 
on the falfe pretence of fmuggling,. and which, by,a drange kind of 
policy, they have been allowed to keep as legal prizes. In brief, unlefs 
Great Britain enlarges both Ead and Wed Florida to a proper extent# 
and adopts other encouraging meafures,. for raifing thofe daple commo¬ 
dities which die purchafes from foreigners, the fagacious public mud be 
convinced, that the opportunity of adding to her annual expences, by pay¬ 
ing troops,. and maintaining gaffilons, to guard a narrow dip of barren 
fand-hills, and a trafl of low grave-yards, is not an equivalent for thofe va«? 
luable improved, idands our enemies .received in exchange for them. 

We will now proceed to the Midlfippi, and that great extent of territory, 
which Great Britain alfo owns by exchange ; and diew the quality of thofe 
lands, and how far they may really benefit her^ by adive and prudent ma¬ 
nagement. As in..Florid a,, fo to. a great didance from the diore of the 
gulph, the lands generally, confid.of.burning fand^ and are uninhabitable, or 
of wet ground, and very unhealthy. But, a little beyond this dreary defarr, 
are many level fpots very fertile, and which would.fuk people who are ufed 
to a low fituation, and prove very valuable, both~to planters, and^the inha-- 
bitants of a trading town... As the river runs fronts north to foutb, the air 
is exceedingly pure in the.high lands of this extenfive trad. The foil is. 
generally very rich -, and, to the didance of fix hundred miles up, from the- 
low lands of. the fea.coad, it is as happy a climate as any^ under, heaven, 
quite free from the extremities of heat and cold- Any produd of the 
fame clime from 31 to 45 degrees N. L. might be raifed here in the greated. 
perfedion, ..to the great profit of the planter and the public. Many thou-, 
fands of us would heartily rejoice to fee adminidration behave as wife men— 
leave their mean, or mad policy, and promote a Ipirit. of emigration among, 
the families of the crowded northern colonies. Thus, the indudrious poor^ 
in Britain,, would find more employ in manufadures *, .and.the public would.* 
receive from their, brethren, what they now purchafe chiefly from rivaL 
powers with gold filver, with the balance of trade greatly againd them., 
I Thisfc 
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This fine country, Georgiana, invites Great Britain to fmile upon it, 
and in return to receive its grateful tribute of tobacco, hemp, filk, flax^ 
cotton, indigo, wine and tea, in plenty, bcfides many other valuable pro- 
du(5ls. Hops grow wild on the MifTifippi—and the tobacco raifed at the 
Nahchce old fettlement, was efteemed of fupcrior quality to any belonging 
France. The lands on the extenfive ramifications of the MifTifippi lands are 
capable of producing the like. All kind of vegetables planted, or Towed 
in their fields, gardens, and orchards, either for profit or pleafure, would 
grow to greater perfedion, and with lefs art and labour, in this trad, than 
any in Europe, fo fruitful is the foil, and favourable the climate. As 
the favages live in a dired line between our northern colonies, and 
this, to the diftancc of four hundred miles above New Orleans *, our nor¬ 
thern people will be obliged to make a winding courfe by the Ohio, before 
they can reach it with their families and neccflary moveables •, which (hews 
that it requires public fpirit, and the fupport of government to fettle a 
flourilhing colony here. The two Floridas, and this, which to the great 
Jofs of the nation, lie fhamefully neglcded, are the only places in the Bri- 
tifh empire, from whence fhe can receive a iufiicient fupply of thofe ftaples 
fhe wants. The profperity, and even the welfare of Great Britain, depends 
on fundry accounts, in a high degree, on improving thefe valuable and 
dear bought acquifitions; and we hope her eyes will be opened foon, and 
her hands ftretched out to do it — fhe will provide for the necefirties 
of her own poor at home, by the very means that would employ a multi¬ 
tude of ufelefs people in agriculture here, and bring the favages into a pro¬ 
bable way of being civilized, and becoming chriflians, by contrafting their 
circle of three thoufand miles, and turning them from a lonely hunt of 
wild beafts, to the various good purpofes of fociety. Should Great Britain 
duly exert herfelf as the value of this place requires, by the afliflance of our 
old Chikkafah allies, the other Indian nations would be forced to purfue 
their true intereft, by living peaceably with us •, and be foon enticed to be¬ 
come very ferviceable both to our planters, and the enlargement of trade. 

As the Mifiifippi Indians are not likely to be foon corrupted by the haughty 
ftifr Spaniards, and are moftly of a tradable difpofition, confcquently they 
might be civilized, and their wants fo greatly extended as to demand every 
kind of Britifh manufadures, in imitation of their friendly, indufirious, and 
opulent neighbours; and, as the fmall profits of hunting would not be fuf- 
ficient to purchafe a variety of fuch new necefiaries, they might be eafily 
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induced to cultivate thofc commodities that would belt anfwer their de¬ 
mands. Raifing of filk, would extremely well agree with them, pn ac¬ 
count of its cafy proccfs*, mulberry trees grow fpontaneoufly to-a confider- 
able height here, and in the low lands through all our fouthern colonies i, 
which, were they topped, and tranlplanted near to the houfcs, would ferve 
to feed the filk worms with their leaves. The cafy culture of this valuable 
commodity, filk, would not hinder the planter from attending the inviting 
produ<51s of the field. Thus the Indians would be gently led out of their 
uncultivated ftate of nature,, and a fair opportunity would be given to dif- 
Greet, fenfible and pious teachers to inflrudt them in the plain, and eafy: 
principles of cbriftianity. 

The prodigious number of fertile Tulls lying near fofne of the large 
flreams, and among the tlumberlefs fmaller branches of the Mifilfippi, 
from 33 to 37 degrees N. L. (and likewife in the two Floridas) are as 
well adapted by nature, for producing different forts of wine, as any place 
whatever. The high lands naturally abound with variety of wine grapes: 
if therefore thefc extenfive lands were fettled, and planters met with due 
encouragement. Great Britain in a. few years might purchafe here, with 
her own manufadures, a fufiicient fupply of a$ gopd wines as flie buys 
from her dangerous rival France, at a great difadvantage of trade, or even 
from Portugal. The level lands heje, as ip. other countries, are badjy 
wateredwhich therefore wpuld abfplutely require the colony to be ex¬ 
tended fix hundred miles up the MifTifippi, to anfwer the main defign of 
fettling it. The lands in our northern colonies are too much, exhaufted 
to raife a fufficient quantity of hemp for their own confumption : and in¬ 
digo does not grow to the north of Cape Fear river,, in North Carolina, on, 
account of the coldnefs of the climate. And as it grows only in rich lands, 
it is liable to be devoured the fecond year by fwarms of grafshoppers, 
and its roots are of fo penetrating a nature,, as not only to impoveridi the 
ground, but requires more new fertile land than the planters can allow-,, 
fo that in a fhort time, that produ 6 l will ceafe of courfe in South Caro¬ 
lina, and Georgia. This favourable country will fupply that growing de- 
fc<5l. In the Carolinas, and along the fea-ccaft to the MifTifippi, tea 
grows fpontaneoufly.j-and doubtlefs, if the Eaft-India tea was tranfplanted 
into thofe colonies, it would grow, as well as in the eaftern regions of the* 
fame latitude.. The chief point con fids in curing it well: but foreigners,, 
or experience, would foon overcome that difficulty by due encouragement.. 
Some years ago, a gentleman of South Carolina told me he raifed fome^ 
I. of.' 
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of the Eaft-India tea, and it grew cittremely well. He laid, he had it 
cured in a copper kettle, well covered*, and fixed in a common pot with 
water, which boiled three hours, was then taken out, and allowed to cool 
before they opened it; and that when the velTel was not filled with the 
leaves, they curled in the fame manner as the Eaft-lndia weed imported 
at a great lofs of men and money,, and better tailed. 

I am well acquainted with near two thoufand miles along the American' 
continent, and have frequently been in the remote woods-, but the quantity 
of fertile lands, in all that vaft fpace, exclufive of what ought to be added 
to Ball and Weft-Florida, Teems to bear only a fmall proportion to thofe be¬ 
tween the Mifiifippi and Mobille«rivcr, with its N. W. branches, which 
run about thirty miles north of the Chikkafah country, and intermix wltlv 
pleafant branches of the great Cheerakc river. In fettling the two Floridas, 
and the Miflifippi-lands, adminillration Ihould not fuffer them to be mono¬ 
polized—nor the people to be clafled and treated as flaves—-Let them have- 
a conftitutional form of government, the inhabitants will be cheerful, and 
every thing will be profperous. The country promifes to yield as plentiful 
harvclls* of the mod valuable produdions, as can be wilhed.. 

There is a number of extenfive and fertile Savannas, or naturally clear 
land, between the Mifiifippi and the weftem branches of Mobille river. 
They begin about two hundred and fifty miles above the low lands of the 
coaft, and are interfperfed with the woods to a great diflancc, probably three 
hundred miles. The inland parts are unknown to any but the Indians and 
the Englifia traders'—the warlike Chikkafah were fo dreadful to the 
French,, that even their fleet of large trading boats avoided the eaftern 
fide of the Mifiifippi, or near this Ihore under a high point of land, for the 
fpace of two hundred leagues: fo thar» beyond what they barely faw from 
tjieir boats,, their accounts.of the interior parts of this extenfive country,, 
are mere conjedlures. The foil of the clear land, generally confifls of loofc 
rjch mould, to a confiderable depth,, and either a kind of chalk, or marl, 
underneath. We frequently, find the grafs with its feeded tops as high as 
our heads, when on horfe-back, and wery; likely, it would bear mowing, 
three or four times in one feafon.. As the Indians gather their wild hemp, in 
feme of. thefe open fertile lands,, both it and our hemp would grow to admi¬ 
ration,.with moderate tillage : and fo would tobacco, indigo, cotton, and flax, 
in perfaflion.. If Great-Britain exerts herfelf in earnefl, with an helping-hand- 
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to this new colony •, granting only.for eight years, an equal bounty with that 
Ihe gave to the bleak and barren fettlement of Nova Scotia, fhe would receive 
at the expiration of that period, in return for her favours, an abundant va¬ 
riety of valuable raw materials, for employing a vaft multitude of her poor 
.^t home, as w.ell as luxurious produflions, for her own confumption, and 
that of foreigners *, greatly increafe the public revenue *, deflroy the fale of 
French wines, and tobacco, the chief finews of their (late ; render herfelf 
independent of foreign countries—and make millions of people eafy and 
happy, on both fidcs of the broad water, by mutual induftry, and recipro- 
<^al offices of friendlhip. 

If Great Britain thus wifely improves the naturaf'Sdvantages of North- 
America, fhe will foon reap fufficiciit-frurtTor her expences of cultivating it: 
but fhe muft certainly be a lofer, in proportion to any unconftitutional 
attempt excited by falfe views, againft the natural rights and chartered pri¬ 
vileges of the colonifls. We now and then fee the lamentable power 
,that illiberal prejudices and felf-intereft obtain over gentlemen of learning, 
i^nd judgment, by transforming them from honeft, wife men, into dan¬ 
gerous political incendiaries. Whether the colonifls are large in their 
Britifh imports, or are forced to more domeflic frugality on account of the 
late fevere reflraints upon their trade, thefe fophifls declare them to be rivals 
in trade, and devote them to deftrudion. The colonifls however generally 
proportion their expences to the annual income of their pofTeffions. If they 
gain IduC a little by trgde, and labour, they fpend as little in luxuries. At 
the very word, they can keep the wolf of want from their doors. They 
are fo happily fituated, as to have far lefs real demands for gold and filvcr 
than any other civilized, increafing body,of ^people. When they received 
thofe metals abroad by their Spanifh trade, they foon remitted them to Great 
Britain j and they are now quite eafy, if fhe chufes to flrike her own pocket 
very hard, in order to hurt them. Our political phyficians preferibe a 
flrange fort of means and regimen to heal the wounds of the body politic; 
affuredly they will tear them open, and make them bleed frefh again, and 
more than ever. It is a pity, that before they thought of hunger and phle¬ 
botomy for the fuppofed unfound Americans, they had not duly confidcred 
the folid reafbnings and unanfwerable arguments of the very worthy, upright 
patriot, John Dickenfon, Efqj and other American gentlemen, and the 
fpceches and publications of fome patriots at home. Smollett’s obfervations 
are alfo very pertinent—‘‘ The patives of New-England acquired great glory 
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frcym'the fuccefs of this enterprize againft Louifbourg. Britain, which had 
In Tome inftances behaved like a ftepmother to her own colonies, was now 
convinced of their importance; and treated thofe as brethren v/hom Ihe had 
too long confidered as aliens and rivals. Circumftanced as the nation is, the 
legiflature cannot too tenderly cherilh the interefts of the Britifh plantations inf 
America. They are inhabited by a brave, hardy, induftrious people, ani¬ 
mated with an adlive fpirit of commerce, infpired with a noble zeal for li¬ 
berty and independence. The trade of Grcat-Britairr, clogged with heavy 
taxes and impofirions*, has for fome time languifhed in many valuable 
Branches, The French have' underfold our cloths, and fpoiied our 
markets in the li^vant. Spain is no longer fupplied as ufual with the com¬ 
modities of England : the exports to Germany muft be confiderably dimi- 
nilhed by the mifunderftanding between Great Britain and the houfeof Au- 
Itria p—confequently her greateft refource muft be in her communicatiorf 
with her own colonies, which confume her manufadlures^ and make im- 
menfe returns in fugar, rum, tobacco, fifh; timber, naval ftbres". Iron, furs, 
drugs, rice, and indigo. The fouthem plantations likewife produce fillc ; and 
with due encouragement might furnifli every thing that could be expecfled 
from the moft fertile foil and. the happieft climate. The continent of 
North America, if properly cultivated, will prove an inexhauftible fund of 
wealth and ftrength to Great Britain; and perhaps'it may become the lafti 
aiylum of Britifh liberty, when the nation is cnflaved by domeftic 
defpotifm or foreign dominion; when her fubftance is wafted, her fpirif 
broke, and the laws and conftitution of England are no more: then thofe 
colonics fent off'by our fathers may receive and entertain their fons as" 
haplefs exiles and ruined refugeesw”^ 

Evil-minded writers depreciate thofe Americans moft*, who ffand moft" 
in their way. Could their enemies fubjugate them, they might then put 
theirhandS' in their pockets with" impunity, ufe fcorpion-whips on their' 
backs arpleafure, and eftablifh the moft delicious part of the Jewifh law," 
tithes, through the whole continent. 

The prefent Quixote fchemc evidently feems to fetter the Britifh Americans, 
at all events, and force themto pay for their fetters?; to compel them to main¬ 
tain a great body of imperious red coats to rule over them, after the man¬ 
ner of the miferable fons of Hibernia, without allowing them any militia,^ 
even -on-their barriersotherwife our rulers think that, about twenty^ 
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years hence, the quick increafe of the Britifii Americans, will render the 
execution of their fcheme irapradticable. Rather than let them be free and 
happy, they are for reducing them, in effedt, to poverty and a ftate of (la- 
very. However, if they conjure right, and even allowing them that fuccefs 
they pine for, it cannot well be fuppofed that fuch vaft multitudes of Britifh 
fubjeds would be fo inured to flavery, in the fhort fpace of twenty years, 
but that they would cut off their chains, and fet themfelves free. Some 
ftatefmen have (hewn themfelves to be no lefs ftrangers to the generous prin¬ 
ciples of the conftitution, and feelings of humanity, than'they are to the ex¬ 
traordinary martial abilities of the American provincials, efpecialjy in the 
woods, which arc continued almoft through all our colonie^^d-would prove 
,a grave-yard to a great army of regular troopSi,,JI'«tn^1P^nchmen might fub- 
mit to the yoke intended—ButJEb^i^^nC’ofrcvolution-p efpecially 

the Americans, contemn -hr^d all its fupporters, far beyond the power of lan¬ 
guage to exprefs. Were they impoveri(hed, and fubjugated, theit own bra¬ 
very would foon fet them free from tyranny. When fufferings become (harp, 
brave men always make defperatc efforts, in proportion to their pain. And 
the annals of the world uniformly declare, that no enemies are fo defpe^ 
rate and bitter, as defpifed, abufed, and perfecuted friends. 

They who are in the lead acquainted with the principles of our colo- 
nifts, can truly teftify their univerfal attachment to the prefenc line of 
Brunfwick*, and that their hearts are faithful to the real honour and bed 
intereft of their king and country, whole interefts cannot be divided. 
And we hope, that they who have the chief diredion of public affairs, 
will foon cherifh that difpofition, fo peculiar to free-minded Britons 5 
^nd that condign punifhment will be inflifted on* thofe who endeavour to 
check it, and to foment a civil war. Thus, a profitable intercourfe, a lad¬ 
ing peace, and perpetual friendlhip, will continue between the honed parent 
and her grateful colonies, who will not fail to be j ud to her, to themfelves, 
land to their poderity. 


FINIS. 
















